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VOLUME THE THIRD. 


BOOK X. 


* WHICH THE HISTORY GOES FORWARD ABOUT TWELVE HOURS 


CHAP, 1. 


CONTAINING INSTRUCTIONS VERY 
* NECESSARY TO BE PERUSED BY 
MODERN CRITICKS, | 


AN EADER, it is impoſ- 
5 ſible we ſhould know 
R what ſort of perſon thou 


« wilt be: for perhaps thou 
WAS. mayeſt be as learned in 
human nature as Shake- 

ſpeare himſelf was, and perhaps thou 
mayeſt be no wiſer than ſome 'of his 
editors. Now, leſt this latter ſhould 
be the caſe, we think r before we 
$0 any farther together; to give thee 
a few wholeſome -admonitions ; that 
thou — — not as groſsly miſunder- 
ſand and miſrepreſent us, as ſome of 
the fajd editors have miſunderſtood 
and miſrepreſented their author. 
Firft, then, we warn thee not too 
haſtily to condemn any of the incidents 
in this our hiſtory, as impertinent and 
foreign to our main deſigu, - becauſe 
thou doſt not immediately conceive in 
what manner ſuck incident may con- 
duce to that deſign, This work may, 


indeed, be conſidered as a great crea- 
tion of our own ; and for a little rep- 
tile of a critick to preſume to find 
fault with any of it's „without 
knowing the manner in Which the 
whole is connected, and before he 
comes to the final cataſtrophe, is 2 
moſt preſumptuous abſurdity. The 
alluſion and metaphor we have here 
made uſe of, we muſt acknowledge to 
be infinitely too great for our the ; 
but there is, indeed, no other, which 
is at all adequate to expreſs the diffe- 
rence between an author of the firſt” 
rate, and a critick of the loweſt. | 
Another caution we would give 
thee, my reptile, is, that thou 
doſt not find out too near a reſem- 
blance between certain characters here 
introduced; as, for inſtance, between 

the landlady who appears in the ſe- 
venth book, and her in the ninth. 
Thou art to know, friend, that there 
are certain charaQeriſticks, in which 
moſt individuals of every profeſſion 
and occupation agree. To be able to 
preſerve theſe characteriſticks, and at 
the ſame time to diverſify their opera- 
tions, is one talent of a good writer. 
Again, to mark the nice diſtinction 
| between 


: 
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dame vice or olly, is another; and as 
this laſt talent is found in very few 
writers, fo is the true diſcernment of 
it found in as few readers; though, I 
. believe, the ob(crvation of. this forms 
a very principal pleature in thoſe who 
are capable of the — wy 
2 for inſtance, can diſtingui 


between Sir Epicure Mammon, and 
Sir Fopling Flutter; but to note the 


«i Rerence hetween · ir Fopling Flutter, 


and Sir Courtly Nice, requires a more 
ex quiſite judgment : for want of which, 
vulgar ſpectators of plays very often 
dio great injuſtice in the theatre ; where 
I have ſometimes known a poet in 
danger of deing convicted as à thief, 
upon much wotſe eyidence than the 
reſemblanct pf hands hath been held 
to de in the las. In reahty, I ap- 
prefiend every amorous widow on the 
Rage would run the hazard of ae. 
condemned as a ſeryile imitation. 
Dido; but that happily very feœ of our 
Play -houſe criticks underſtand enough 
of Latin to read Virgil. e 
In the next place, we muſt admoniſh 
thee, my wortby friend, (for, per- 
Haps, thy heart ay be better than thy 
Head) not to condemn a character as 
a bad one, becauſe it is not perfectly 
a good one. If thou doſt delight in 
theſe models of perfection, there are 
books enow written to gratify th 
talle; but as we have not, in the cour 
of our converſation, ever happened to 
meet with any ſuch perſon, we have 
not choſen to introduce any ſuch here. 
To ſay the truth, I little queſtion 
whether mere anan ever arrived at this 
conſummate degree of excellence, as 
well as whether there hath ever exiſt- 
ed a moniter bad enough to verify that 


a virtate redemptum 
4 01 —* 

in Juvenal: nor do I, indeed, con - 
ceive the good purpoles ſerved by in- 
ferting charate,s of ſuch angelick 
len, or ſuch driabolical depra- 
Vity, in any work of invention; fince 
trom contemplating either, the mind 
of man is more. likely to be over- 
whelmed with ſorrow and ſhame, than 
to draw any good uſes from fuch pat- 
terns; for in the former inſtance he 


may be both concerned and aſhamed 
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to ſee a De of excellence, in hi; 
nature, Which he may reaſonably de- 
ſpair of ever arriving at; and in con- 
templating the latter, he may be n., 
leſs affected with thoſe wnealy ſent. 
trons, at ſeeing the nature, of which 
he is a 12 degraded into ſo odi- 
dus and deteſtable a creature. 

In fact, if there be enough of good- 
neſs in a character to en the ad. 
miration and affe&ion of a well-diC. 
poſed mind, though there ſhould ap- 


| pou ſome of thoſe little blemiſhes, qua: 


bumana parum cavit natura, they will 
raiſe our compaſſion” rather than our 
abhorrence, Indged, nothing can be 
af more moral uſe than the imperfec- 
tions which are ſeen in examples of this 
kind; ſince ſuch form a kind of ſur- 


. prize, more apt to affect and dwell up- 


on our minds, than the faults of very 
vicious and wicked perſons, The foi- 
bles and vices of men in whom there 
is great mixture of good, become more 
glaring objects, from the virtues which 
con them and ſhew their defor- 
mity z and when we find ſuch vices 
attended with their evil conſequence to 
our favourite characters, we are not 


only taught to ſhun them for our own 


ſake, but to hate them for the miſ- 
chiefs they have already brought on 
thoſe we loye. f 

And now, my friend, having giv- 
en you theſe few umonitions, we will 
if you pleaſe, once more ſet forward 
with our hiltory, 


CHAP. I. 


CONTAINING THE ARRIVAL OF AV 

IRISH GENTLEMAN, WITH VERY 
EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURES 
WHICH ENSUED AT THE INN. 


OW the little trembling hare, 

which the dread of all her nu- 
merous enemies, and chiefly of that 
cunning, cruel, carnivorous animal, 
man,. had confined all the day to her 
lurking-place, ſports wantonly ove the 
lawns ; now, on ſome hollow tree, the 
owl, ſhrill. choriſter of the night, hoots 
forth notes which might charm the ears 
of ſome modern connoiſſeurs in mulick; 
now in the imagination of the balt- 
drunk clown, as he flaggers through 
the ' church-yard to, his bome, fear 


paints the bloody hobgobiin z now 
* Whoſe vices are not allayed with a fingle virtue 
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cieves and ruffinns are awake, and 
honeſt warchmen fit afleep'; in plain 


Znglith, it was now” midnight; and 
the compiiny at the inn, as well thoſe 
who hade been already mentioned in 
this hiſtory, us ſome others who ar- 


rived in the evening, were all in bed. 
Only Suſun chambermaid was now ftir- 
ring, ne being obliged to waſk the 
kitchin, before ſhe retire> to the arms 
of the fond expecting hoſtler. 


mn, when a gentleman arrived there 
po He immediately alighted from 
is horſe, and coming up to Suſan, 
enquired of her, in a very abrupt and 
confuſed thanner, being almoſt out of 
breath with eagerneſs, whether there 
was any lady in the houſe. The hour 
of night, and the behaviour of the 
man, who ftared very wildly all the 
ume, alittle forprized Suſan, ſo that 
the hefitated before ſhe made any an- 
fwer : upon which the gentleman, with 
redoubledeagerneſs, begged her to give 
him a true information, ſaying he had 
loſt his wife, and was come in purſuit 
of her. Upon my ſhoul, cries he, 
* I have been near catching her al- 
* ready in two orthree places, if I had 
not found her gone juſt as I came up 
* with her. If the be in the houſe, 
do carry me up in the dark and ſhew 
* her to me; and if ſhe be gone awa 
* before me, do tell me which way 
* ſhall go after her to meet her; and 
upon my ſhoul T will make you the 
* richeſt poor woman in the nation.“ 
He then putted out à handfuf of gui- 
neas, a ſight which would have bribed 
perſons of much greater conſequence 
than this poor wench, to much worſe 
purpoſes; 

Suſan, from the zecount ſhe had re- 
ceived of Mrs. Waters, made not the 
leaſt' doubt but that ſhe was the very 
xentical ſtray whom the right owner 
purſued, As ſhe concluded, therefore, 
with great appearance of reaſon, that 
ſhe never could get mopey in an ho- 
nelter way than by reſtoring a wife to 
her huſband, ſhe made no ſcruple of 
aſſuring the gentleman; that the lady 
he wanted was then in the houſe; and 
was preſently afterwards prevailed up- 
on (by very liberal promiſes, and fome 
earneſt paid into her hands) to con- 
aue him to the bed - chamber of Mrs. 


aters. 


_ hath been a cuſtom long eſtabliſh- 
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ed in the polite world, and that upon 
very ſolid and ſubſtantial reaſons, that 
a huſband ſhall never enter his wife's 
apartment without firſt knocking at 
the door. The many excellent uſes of 


this cuſtom need fearce be hinted to 4 


reader who hath any knowledge of the 
world: for by this means the lady hatly 
time to-adjuft herſelf, or to remove any 

diſagreeable object out of the way; for 


there are ſome ſituations, in which nice 
In this poſture were affairs at the 


and delicate women would not be diſ- 
covered by their huſbands. 


To fay the truth, there are feverat - 


ceremenes inftituted among the po- 
liſhed part of mankind, which, though 
they may, to coarfer pudgments, ap-" 
pear as matters of mere form, are foun# 
to have much of ſubſtance in them, bx 
the more diſcerning; and lucky would 
it have been, had the cuſtom above- 
mentioned been obferved by our gen- 
tleman in the preſent inſtance. Knock, 


indeed, be did at the door, but not 


with one of thoſe gentle raps which is 
ufual on ſuch- occations. the con- 
nag when he found the door locked, 
he 


door burſt open, an 
into the room. h 
He had no ſooner recovered his legs, 
than forth from the hed, uon his legs 
lFkewife appeared with ſhame and ſor- 
row are we obliged to proceed—our 
hero himſelf ; who, with a menacing 
voice, demanded of the gentleman, ho 
he was, and what he meant, by darmg 
to burſt open his chamber in that out- 


3 manner. | 
e gentleman at firft thought he 
had committed a miſtake, and was go- 
ing to alk pardon and retreat; when, 
on a ſudden, as the moon ſhone very 
bright, he caſt ris eyes on ſtays, gowns, 
petticoats, caps, ribbands, ftockings, 
arters, ſhoes, clogs, &ca all which lag 
n a difordered manner ow the floor. 
All thefe operating on the natural jea- 
louſy of tis temper, ſo enraged him, 
that he loſt all power of ſpeech ; and 
without returning any anſwer to Jones, 
he endeavoured to approach the bed. 
Jones immediate y interpoſing, 2 
fierce contention aroſe, which ſoon pro- 
ceeded to blows on both ſides. And 
now Mrs, Waters (for we muſt con- 
feſs ſhe was in the ſame bed) beings 
I ſuppoſe, awakened from her fleepz 
and ſveing two men fighting in her bed- 
| | chamber, 


ca 
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w at it with ſuch violence, that 
the lock T e gave way, the 
he fell headlong 
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violent, manner crying out Murder 
* robbery !' and more frequently rape 
which laſt, ſome, perhaps, may won- 
der ſhe thould mention, who do not con · 
fider that theſe words of exclamation 
are uſed by ladies ina fright, as fa, la, 
la, ra, da, &c. are in muſick, only as 
the vehicles of ſound, and without any 
fixed ideas. 5 | 
. Next to the lady's chamber was de- 
poſited the body of an Iriſh gentleman, 
who arrived tov late at the inn to have 
been mentioned before. This gentle- 
man was one of thoſe whom the Iriſh 


- exll a calabalaro, or cavalier. He was 
a younger brother of a good family, 


and having no fortune at hothe, was 
obliged to look abroad in order to get 
one : for which purpoſe he was pro- 
ceeding to the Bath to try his luck with 
cards and the women. | 

This young fellow lay in bed read- 
ing one of Mrs. Behn's novels; for he 
had been inſtructed by a friend, that 
he would find no more effectual me- 
thod of recommending himſelf to the 
ladies than the improving his under- 
fanding, and filing his mind with 
| literature. He no ſooner, there - 

ore, heard the violent uproar in the 
next room, than he leapt from his bol- 
fer, and taking his ſword in one hand, 
and the candle which burnt by him in 
the other, he went directly to Mrs. 
Waters's chamber. 

If the fight of another man in his ſhirt 
at firſt added ſome ſhock to the decen- 
cy of the lady, it made her preſently 
amends by conſiderably abating her 
tears; for no ſooner had the calaba- 
laro entered the room, than he cried 
out, * Mr. Fitzpatrick, what the de- 
© vil is the maning of this?” Upon 
which the other immediately anſwered, 
O, Mr. Macklachlan, I am rejoiced 
© you are hexe! this villain hath de- 
6 bauched my wife, and is got into bed 
* with her.'—* What wife ?“ cries 
Macklachlan; do not I know Mrs. 
« Fitzpatrick very well, and don't I ſee 
that the lady, whom he gentleman 
© who ſtands here in his ſhirt is lying 
6 3 with, is none of her?” . 

itzpatrick now perceiving,/ as we 
by he limple he had of the lady, as 
her voice, which might have been 


_ diſtinguiſhed at a greater diſtance than 


be now ſtood from her, that he had 
made a very unfortunatc miſtake, be- 


0 


ntsrond br 4 t6hNBLING:- 
Chamber, began to ſcream in the moſt. 


gan to aſk many pardons of the lady 
and then turning to Jones, 2 
© I would have you take notice I do not 
* aſk your pardon; for you have bats 
me, for which I am reſolved to have 
« your blood in the morning. 
Jones treated this menace with much 
contempt; and Mr. Macklachlan an- 
ſwered, © Indeed; Mr. Fitzpatrick, you 


may be aſhamed of your ownſelf, to 


« diſturb people at this time of night: 
© if all the people in the inn — . 
© aſleep, you would have awakened 
them as you have me. The gentle- 
man has ſerved you very rightly. 
* Upon my conſcience, though I have 
© no wite, if you had treated her ſo, 
« I would have cut your throat. 

Jones was ſo confounded with hi; 
fears for bis lady's reputation, that he 
knew neither what to ſay or do; but 
the invention of women is, 'as hath 
been obſerved, much readier than that 
of men. She recollected that there was 
a communication between her cham- 
ber and that of Mr. Jones; relying, 
therefore, on his. honour and her own 
aſſurance, ſhe anſwered, © I know not 
* what you mean, villains! I am wife 
to none of you, Help! rape! mur- 
* der! rape“ And now the landlady 
coming into the room; Mrs. Waters 
fell upon her with the utmoſt viru- 
lence, ſaying; ſhe ht herſelf in a 
ſober inn, and not in a bawdy-houſe ; 
but that a ſet of villains had broke 
into her room, with an intent upon 
her honour, if not upon her life ; and 
rn Gy to 

er. 

The landlady now began to roar 23 
loudly as the — woman in bed had 
done — he cried ſhe was undone, 
and that the reputation of her houſe, 
which was never blown upon before, 
was utterly d . hen turn- 
ing to the wen, the cried, + What, in 
* the devil's name, is the reaſon of all 
* this diſturbance in the lady's room 
Fitzpatrick, hanging down his head, 
repeated, that * committed 2 
miſtake, for which he heartily aſked 
pardon, and then retired with his 
countryman. Jones, who, was too in- 
roms to have miſled the hint given 

im by his fair-one, boldly erted, 
that he had run to her aſſiſtance upon 
hearing the door broke open: with 
what deſign he could not conceive, 
unle(s of robbing the lady; which n 
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intaided; he ſaid, he had the good 
Fr prevent, 6 1 ever” had a 
rohbery edõmmitted in my houſe ſince 
have kept 6 | 
«.] would haveyquto know, Sir, I har- 


ie, 0extes the landlady: 


any ſhaxe in difturbance, big 


255 
f ret hehe: 
+ paſt 


to be left to her repoſe, whie > d 


ſaid, ſhe hoped to enjoy unmoleſt 
during the — 5 the night. 


©, bour % ＋ yo n here ;- I'ſcorn * Upon which the. landladygafter much 
| cibility and many curthes, took her 


©.the word; z I ſay" it. None but 
« honeſt, good — are wel- 
come — * uſe;' and, I thank 
© good luck, I have always had enow | 
© of ſuch cuſtomers ; indeed as many 
« as (I. could entertain. Here hath | 
been my Lord , and then ſne 
repeated over a catalogue of names 
and titles, many of which we might, - 
perhaps, be guilty of a breach of pri- 


vilege by inſerting. | 

| — after much patience; at length / 
interrupted her, by making an apology - 
to Mre. Waters, for 82 appeared 
before her in his ſhirt, a uring her, 
that ing but à concern for her 
ſafety could haue prevailed on him 
to do it. The reader may inform 
himſelf of her anſwer, and, indeed, 
of her whole behaviour to the end of 
the ſcene, by conſidering the ſituation 
which ſhe affeQted, it being that of a ' 
modeſt lady, Who was awakened out 
of her ſleep, by three ſtrange men in 
her chamber. This was the-part which 
ſhe undertook to perform; and, in- 


deed, ſhe executed it fo well, that none 


of our theatrical actreſſes could exceed 
her, an any of their-performances, ei- 
ther on or off the ſtage. 

And hence, I think, we may very 
fairly draw an argument, to prove 
how extremely natural virtue is to the 
fair - ſex : for though there is not, per- 

„one in ten thouſand who is ca- 
pable of making a good actreſs ; and 
eren among theſe we rarely ſee two 
who are equally able to perſonate the 
ſame character yet this of virtue they 
can all admirably well put on; and as 


a3 thoſe who poſſeſt ĩt, can all it 
to the utmoſt degree of perfection. 
When the men were all departed, 
Mrs. Waters recovering from her fear, 
recovered likewiſe from het anger, and 
ſpoke in much gentler accents to the 
landlady, who did not ſo readily quit 
her concern for the reputation of the 
houſe, in favour of which the began 
Wann to number the many great per- 
ſons who had — her roof; but 
the lady. opt her ſhort, and having 
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A-DIALOGUE BETWEEN THE LANDs 
LADY, AND SUSAN THE CHAM= ' 


BERMAID, PROPER TO BE READ 
BY ALLINN<KERPERS AND THEIR 
SERVANTS j WITH THE ARRIVAL 
AND | AFFABLE BEHAVIOUR” OP 


A BEAUTIFUL\ YOUNG - LADY; | 
WHICH MAY TEACH PERSONS.OF - 


CONDITION "HOW' | THEY MAY 
ACQUIRE THE LOVE OF THY 
WHOLE WORLD, | 2 


HE landlady remembering that - 


Suſan had been the only perſon 


out of bed when the door was burſt ' 
open, reſorted preſently to her, to en- 


turbance, as well. as who the ſtran 


. gentleman was, and when and how he 


arrived; 


quire into the firſt occaſion of the diſ- 


Suſan related the whole ſtory which 


the reader knows already, varying the 
truth only in ſome circumſtances, as 


the ſaw convenient, and totally con- 


cealing the money which ſhe had receiry- 


ed. But whereas her miſtreſs had in the 


preface to her enquiry ſpoken much in 


compaſſion for the fright which the la- 
dy had been in, concerning any intend- 


ed depredations on her virtue, Suſan 
could not help endeavouring to quiet 


the concern which her miſtreſs ſeemed 


to be under on that account, by ſwear- 


The landlady fell into a violent rage 
cried ' ſhe, that a woman ſhould cry 
© 'out, and endeavour” to ex 
© ſelf, if that was the caſe! I deſire to 
© know what better proof any lady can 
give of her virtue, than her 


crying 


ing heartily ſhe ſaw Jones leap out from 
well thoſe individuals who have it not, her bed. | 


at theſe: words. 4 Alikely ftory, truly, 
ſe her- 


© out; which, I believe, twenty peo- 


C ; 
© Madam, you would fpread no ſuch 
© ſcandal of any of my gueſts: for it 
© will not only — them, but up- 


230 
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le can witneſs for her ſhedid ? I beg, ' 
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© ple, come here. 


Well, ſays Suſan, 


believe my on ere. No, indeed, 
mut you agt 'alivays,? anſwered her 


miſtreſs 3 11 would. not have believed 


my own eyes againſt ſuch gen- 


© tlefolks. I have not had a better 

© ſupper ordered this half year than 

© they ordered ASE ſo eaſy 
w 


© and good-humoured were they, that 


they found no fault with my Wor- 


© ceſterſhire perry, which: I (old them 
© for Cha eʒ and to be ſure it is 
C m__ n 
C Champagne in the kin 
© atherwiſe I —_ ſcorn to. — 
< 'emg and they drank; me two bottles. 
No, no, I will never- believe any 
© harm of ſuch ſober good fort of peo» 
6 » 1 ' „ 
Suſan being thus. fileneed, her miſ- 
treſs proceeded to other matters. * And 
© fo you tell me, continued ſhe; t 
© the ſtrange gentleman came poſt, an 
© there is @ footman without with the 
© hovſes ; Why then, he is certainly 
* ſome of your great gentlefolks too. 
Why did not you alk-him whether 
© hed have any ſupper? I think he is 
in the other gentleman's room; 
up and aſk whether-he valled; Per- 
© haps he Il order ſomething, when he 
© finds any 1 in the houſe 
to dreſs it. 
of your uſual blunders, by telling 
© himthe fice's out, and the fowls alive. 
And if he ſhould order mutton; don't 
© blab out that we have none. The 
© butcher, Iknow, killed a ſheep juſt 
© hefore I went to bed, and he never 
© refuiſes to cut it up warm when I de- 
fire it. Go, remember there's all ſorts 
of mutton and fowlsz go, open the 
© door, with, © Genflemen, d'ye call; 


* andif they fa nothing, aſk what his 


© honour will be pleaſed to have for 
© (upper. Don't his honour, Goz 
« if you don't mind all theſe. matters 


better, you'll never come to anything. 
Sulan departed, and ſoon returned 


with an account, that the two gentle- 


were got both into the ſame bed. 


wo gentlemen, ſays the landl 
© an — bed | that's — 


they arc two arrant ſcrubs, I'warrant 


© them; and I believe young 


* 

« Allwarthy gueſſed right, that — 

do intended to roh her ladyſhip: for 
* 
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don't commit any 


of his friend, from ſ 


= 


In theſe cenſures, my Jan did 


Mr. Fitzpatrick great injuſtice; for he 
wes. really born a gentlenian, though 
not worth a groads and though, per- 
haps, he had ſame few blemiſhes in his 
heart, as well as in his head, yet being 
a ſneaking, or à nig — 
not ont of them. In reality, he was 
ſo generous a man, that whereas he had 
received a very ome fortune with 
his wife, he had now ſpent every pen- 
ny of it, 2 ſome little pittance 
which was ſettled upon her; and in or · 
der to poſſeſs himſelf of this, be had 
uſed her with ſuch cruelty, that toge- 
ther with his jealouſy, which was of 
the bittereſt kind, it had forced the poor 
woman te run away from him. 

This gentleman, then, being well 
tired with his long journey from Cbeſ- 
ter in one day, wth which, and ſome 
* blows he had received in the 
cuſſle, his bones were ſo fore, that add · 
ed to the ſoreneſs ud a — — 

uite deprived him appetite for 
— And being — violently 
diſappointed in the woman, whom, at 
the maid's inſtance, he had miſtaken 
for his wife, it never orice entered into 
his head, that ſhe might nevertheleſs 
be in the houſe, 'though he had erred 
in the firſt n he had attacked. 
He therefore yielded to the diſſuaſions 
ing any far- 


ther after her that night, 
the kind offer of part af his bed; 
The footman and poſt- boy were in 2 
different diſpoſition. They were more 
ready to order, than the landlady was 
ta provide; however, after being pre 
well ſatisfied by them of the real trut 
of the caſe, and that Mr. Fi 
was no thief, ſhe was at length pre- 
vailed on to ſet ſome cold meat before 
them; which they were devouring with 
inefs, when Partridge came 


into kitchen. He had been firſt 


awaked by the hurry which we have be- 


low, a ſcreech-owt | given him 
uch a ſerenade at his window, 1 * 
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vail. She then pulled off her . 


which had every p 
them, except that of melting. Her com- 
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ina moſt horribleaffright from his 
„and huddling on his clothes with 
great expedition,” run down to the 
tection of thee , whom he 
talking below in the kitchen. 

His arrival detained my landlady 
from returning to her reſt : for ſhe was 
juſt about to leave the other two gueſts 
to the care of Suſan ; but the friend of 
young Squire Allworthy was not to be 
ſo negleted j eſpecially as he called for 
a pint of wine to be mulled. She im 


mediately obeyed, by putting the ſame 


tity of perry to the fire : for this 
D e e s name of every 
kind of wine. F , k 

I Iriſh —— was retired —— 

and the poſt- boy was going to follow; 
but Partridge invited Nom bo ſtay and 

keof his wine, which the lad v 
thankfully accepted. The ſehoolmaſter 
was indeed afraid to return to bed by 
himſelf ; ory 22 not . 
ſoon he might loſe the company of 
landlady, he — you Ace 
of the hop m whoſe preſence he ap- 
prehended no danger from the devil, or 
any of his ad , p „ 

And no arrived another poſt-boy 

at the upon which Suſan, being 
ordered out, returned, introducing two 
ares Jon wv in riding-habits; one of 
which was ſo very richly laced, that 
— and the poſt- inſtan 
ſtarted from their chairs, and my land- 
lady fell to her curtſies, and her lady - 
* with great eagerneſs, £ 

e lady in the rich habit faid, with 
a ſmile of great condeſcenſion, «If you 


vill give me leave, Madam, I will 


warm myſelf a few minutes at your 


* kitchen fare; for it is really very cold; 
© butT muſt infiſt on diſturbing no one 


© from his ſeat.” This was ſpoken on 
account of Partridge, who had retreat- 
ed to the other end of the room; ſtrutk 
with the utmoſt awe and aftoniſhment 
at the ſplendour of the lady's drefs. Tn- 
deed ſhe had a much better title to re- 
ſpect than this: for ſhe was one of the 


moſt beautiful ereatures in the world. 


The lady earneſtly defired Partridge 
to return to his ſeat, hut could not pre- 


and diſplayed to the fire two hands, 


ty of ſow in 


* 


panion, whowas indeed her maid, like- 


viſe pulled off her gloves, and difco- 
ered what bore an exact reſemblance, 


n piece of frozen 
ich, Madam," quoth the latter, 


your ladyſhip would not think of go- 
1 any Arne night, I am a 
© ribly afraid your lad ſip 

© able to bear the fatigue. * 
Why ſure” cries the landlady, * her 
© ladyſhip"'s honourcan never intend it! 
O bleſs me; farther to-night, indeed ! 
Let me beſeech your ladyſhip not to 
* think ont: but, to be ſure, your la- 
© dythip can't; What will your ho- 
"© nour be pleaſed to have for * 
I have mutton of all kinds, and ſome 
nice chicken.“ 1 3 
+ I think, Madam, faid the lady, 
it would be rather breakfaſt than ſup- 
©'per; but I can't eat any thing; and 
© if I ftay, ſhall only lay down for an 
© hour or two. However, if or pleaſe, 
Madam, you may get me a little ſack- 
* whey, made very fmalland thin.” 


. © Yes, Madam, cries the miſtreſs of 


the houſe, I have ſome excellent white 
vine. — You have no ſack then?“ 
* the lady. Ves, an't pleaſe your 
© honour, I have; I may challenge the 
© country for that but fet me beg your 
. — — p to eat ſomething.” 
* my word, T can't eat a mor- 
© ſe}; anſwered the lady; and I ſhould 


© be much obliged to you, if you will 


<« pleaſe to vide 047 you t ready as 
Ben as puls or I am reſolved 
„to be on horſeback again in three 


k 1 hours. * 


Why, Suſan,” ciies the landlady, 


© is there 4 fire lit yet in the Wild- 


Ci 
'<© beſt rooms are full, Several people 
© of the firſt quality are now in beg. 


[© Here's a great young ſquire, and 
» many othir great gen folksof gua- 


© lity. 
Suſan anſwered, that the Triſh gen- 
tlemen were got into the Wild-gooſe. 
Was ever any thing like it!“ ſa 
the miſtreſs; * why the devil would 
0 * not keep ſome of the beſt rooms 
for the quality, when you know ſcarce 
© a" day paſſes without ſome calling 
© here? Tf they be gentlemen, I am 
certain, when they know it is for. her 
« ladyſhip, they will get up again. 
© Not upon my account,” ays 
lady; 4 T will have ho perſon diſtutbed 
for me. If you have a room that is 
© commonly decent, it will ſerve 
very well, though it be never ſo Fw 
K k 2 6 , 


will not be 


gooſe Moe] an forty, Madam, all my - 
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4.1. Madam II 
* oel ſo much — 0 


* chunti*' - O, Madam, cries the 
© hex, 1 have fo very good 


will not give 
n my ac» 


rooms, for that matter, but 
| _— or er, bu e Oo 


©: enough for your honour's lad 


However, as you are ſo condelcend- 
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| Suſan, get.a fire in the Roſe 
this minute. — Will your ladyſhip 
© be pleaſed to go up now, or | 
© till the fire is lighted 7 I think 
© have ſufhciently warmed myſelf,” an- 
ſwered the lady; ſo, if you . pleaſe, 
© will go now. I am afraid 1 have 
© kept people, and particularly that 
4 rer too 
"6 

| © cannot bear to think of keeping an 
„ perſon from the fire this dreadful 
1 weather.“ She then departed, with 
"her maid; the landlady marching with 
two lighted candles before her. 


When that good woman returned, 


the converſation in the kitchen was all 
upon the charms. of the young, lady. 
by indeed in perfect beauty, a 
N none almoſt can with- 
Hand: for my landlady, though. ſhe 
was not pleaſed at the hegative given 
to the ſupper, declared ſhe had never 
een ſo lovely zcreature, Partridge ran 
opt into the moſt extravagant enca- 
miums on her face, though he could 
not refrain from p3yivg fome compli- 
ments to the gold lace on her habit: the 
poſt- boy ſung forth the praiſes of her 
odneſs, Which were likewiſe echoed 
© by che other polt-Boy, Who was now 
come in. She is a true good lady, I 
Warrant her, ſays he: + for ſhe hath 
©: mercy on dumb creatures? for ſhe 
© aſked me every now and tan upon 
© the journey, if I did not think ſhe 
© ſhould hurt the horſes by riding too 
_* faſt and when ſhe came in, ſhe charg- 
© ed me to give them as much corn 
as eyer they would eat.” 
Such charms are there in affibility, 
and ſo ſure. is it to attract the prailes 
_ of all kinds of people. It may indeed 
be. compared, to the celebrated Mrs. 
Huſſey . It is equally ſure to ſet off 
every female perfection to the higheſt 
"advantage, and to palliate and conceal 


every defect. A ſhort reflection which 
we could not forbear making in this 


A celebrated mantua-maker in che. Strand, famous for ſetting 


. 
. ww 
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ong in the cold already. Indeed 1 her 
„ The com 
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ce, where my reader hath ſeen the 
welineſs of, an affable deportment ; 
— will now oblige us to con- 
it, by ſhewing dhe veverſe. 


Pr 
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1 lady had no ſooner laid her- 
ſelf on her pillow, than the wait - 
ing- woman returned to the kitchen to 
regale with ſome of thoſe dainties which 
miſtreſs had refuſed... . N 51 
„ at her entrance, ſhew- 
ed her the ſame reſpe& which they had 
before paid to her miſtreſa, by riſing ; 
but ſhe forgot to imitate ber, by de- 
king.them 10 fit down; again, Indeed 


it was ſcarce poſſihle they ſhould have 


done ſo : for ſhe placed her chair in 
ſuch a poſture, as to ocgupy almoſt 
the whole fire. She, khen ordered a 
chicken to be broiled that inſtant, de- 
claring if it was not ready in a quar- 
ter of an hour, ſhe would not ſtay for 
it. Now though the {aid chicken was 
then at rooſt in the ſtable, and.pequired 
the l rd of catching, — 
ing, and gicking, before it was brough 
to the on. my landlady would 
nevertheleſs have undertaken to do all 
ithin the time; but the gueſt being 
unfortunately admitted Behind the 
ſcenes, muſt have been witneſs to the 
fonberie ; the poor woman was there- 
fore obliged to .confeſs that ſhe bad 
none in the houſe ;; 4 But, Madam,“ 
ſaid the, I can get any kind of mut- 
ton in an. inſtant from the butchers 
Do you think, then, anſwered the 
waiting - gentlewoman, * that I have the 
© ſtomach of a horſe, to eat, mytton at 


this time of night? Sure youſpeople 
© that keep — ren en —— 
are like yourſel ves. Indeed, I ex- 
4 peed to get nothing at this wretch- 
© ed place, I wonder my lady would 
© ſtop at it. I ſuppoſe none but tradeſ- 
men and graziersever.call here. The 
landlady fired at this 2 
to her houſe; however, the ſuppreſſed 
her temper, and contented herſelf with 
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. very quality frequented 
it, thanked: Heaven! Don't 
« tell me, cries: the other, © of quali- 
* ty! I believe Lknow more of people 
« of quality than ſuch as you. But, 
« pr*ythee, without troubling me with 
© any of your impertinence, do tell 
« me what I can have for ſupper s 
«© for though L cannot eat horſe · fleſh, 
© [am really hungry.'—* Why truly, 
Madam, anſwered the landlady; 
« you could not take me again at ſuch 
«© a diſadvantage: for I mult confeſs, 
I have nothing in the houſe, unleſs 
«© a cold piece of beef, which indeed a 
c —— footman and the poſt- 
4 


have almoſt cleared to the bone. 


Woman, ſaid Mrs. Abigail, (fo 
for ſhortneſs we will call her), « I in- 
treat you not to make me ſick. If I 
« had fakted a month, I could not eat 
* what had been touched by the fin- 
« gers of ſuch fellows : is there no- 
thing neat or decent to be had in this 
© horrid place? — What think you 
© of ſome eggs and bacon, Madam ?? 
ſaid the landlady. Are your eggs 


new laid? Are you certain they were 


laid to day? And let me have the 
© bacon cut very nice and thin; for I 
* can't endure any thing that's groſs, 
* Pr'ythee, try if you can do a little 
© tolerably for once; and don't think 
you have a farmer's wife, or ſome 
© of thoſe creatures in the houſe.— 
The landlady began then to handle her 
knife; but the other ſtopt her, ſaying, 
Good woman, I muſt inſiſt upon your 
* firſt waſhing your hands; = i am 
extremely nice, and have been al- 
ways uſed from my cradle to have 
; every thing in the molt elegant man- 
ner. 

The landlady, who governed herſelf 
with much difficulty, began now the ne- 
ceſſary preparations; for as to Suſan, 
ſhe was utterly rejected, and with ſuch 
diſdain, that the poor wench was as 
hard put to it to reſtrain. her hands from 
violence, as her miſtreſs had been to 
hold her tongue. This indeed Suſan 
did not entirely: for though the lite- 
rally kept it within her teeth, yet there 
it muttered many * marry-come- ups, 
as good fleſh and blood as yourſelf! 
with other ſuch indignant phraſes. 

While the ſupper was preparing, 
Mrs, Abigail began to lament the had 
not ordered a fire in the parlour ; but 
ſhe ſaid, that wag now too late. How - 


259 
ever, ſaid ſhe, © I have novelty to re - 
* commend a kitchen; for I lo not 
believe I ever eat in one before. 
Then turning to the poſt-boys, ſhe aſæ - 
ed them, why they were not in the ſta- 
ble with their horſes, * If I muſt eat 
© my hard fare here, Madam, cries 
ſhe'to the landlady, I beg the kitch-" 
© en may be kept clear, that I may not 
© be furrounded with all the black 
© guards in town.,——As for you, Sir,“ 
ſays ſhe to Partridge, you look ſome- 
© what like a gentleman, and may ſit 
«© ſtill if you pleaſe; I don't deſire to 
© difturb any body but mob. ; 

© Yes, yes, Madam, ' cries Partridgey 
I am a gentleman, I do aſſure you, 
© and Lam not ſo eaſily to be diſturbed: 
* Non ſemper vox caſualis eft verb 
* nominatiuus.” This Latin ſhe took 
to be ſome affront, and anſwered; 
Vou may be a gentleman, Sir: but 
© you don't ſhew yourſelf as one, to 
© talk Latin to a woman. Partridge 
made a gentle reply, and concluded 
with more Latin; upon which ſhe toſ- 
ſed up her noſe, and contented herſelf 
by abuſing him with the name of a 
great ſcholar. | | 
The fu being now on the table, 
Mrs. Abigail eat very heartily, for ſo 
delicate a perſon ; and while a ſecond 
courle of the 2 b 5 
preparin Mme aid, And O, | 
- you te — our houſe is frequented 
« by e of great quality??? 
4 The landlady Cie the af- 
firmative ; ſaying, there were a 
many very good quality and gen- 
tlefolks in it now. © There's young 
Squire Allworthy, as that gentle- 
man there knows. ; 
Aud pray who is this young gen- 
* tleman of quality, this young Squire 
« Allworthy ?” ſaid Abigail. | 

Who ſhould he be, anſwered Par- 
tridge, * but the ſon and heir of the 
« great Squire Allworthy, of Somer- 
© ſetfhire.” 

© Upon my word," ſaid ſhe, * you 
© tell me ſtrange news! for I know 
Mr. Allworthy of Somerſetſhire very 
« well, and I know he hath no ſon 
Thel dlady pricked up her 

The lan 1 -her ears at 
this, and Partridee looked a little con- 
founded. However, after a ſhort he- 
fitation, he anſwered, © Indeed, Ma- 
dam, it is true, every body doth not 
* know him to be Squire Allwortby's 

v » ' * wn C ſon 
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© gen; 1 be was vever married ta 
bis mother) but hie ſon he certainly 


© is, and will be his heir too, as cer- 
© tainly a8 lis name is Jones. At 
that word Ahigail let drop the bacon, 
which ſhe was conveying to her mouth, 
and cried. out; © You furprize me, 
Sir 1 is it poſſible Mr. Jones ſhould 
© be now in; the houſe!' — “ Quare 
© now?” anſwered: Partridge; it is 
o poſſible, and it ĩs certain. 
- Abigail. now made hafte to finiſh 
the remainder of her meal, and then 


SHEWING WHO THE AMIABLE LA. 
Dr, AND AER UNAMIABLE MAID; 
Wann Ih 
1 maſk . roſe, which chance hath 
planted. among the lilies, with their 
candid.. hue mixes his-vermilion : or, 


as ſome playſome heifer in the pleaſant 
month of May diffuſes her odoriferous 
breath over the flowery meadows t or 
as, in the blooming month of 

the gentle, conſtant dove, perched on 
ſome fair bough, fits meditating on her 
mate; ſo looking a hundred charms; 
and breathing as many ſweets, her 
thoughts being fixed on her Tommy, 
with a heart as good and innocent, as 


her face was beautiful z Sophia (for it 


was 'he herſelf) lay reclining her 
lovely bead on her hand, when her 
maid entered the room; and running 
directly to the bed, cried, © Madam 
s* Madam——who doth your ladyſhip 
think is in the houſe !' Sophia ſtart- 
ing up, (cried, I hope my father hath 
not overtaken us. — No, Madam, 
zt is one worth a hundred fathers ; 
Mr. Jones himſelf is here at this 
very inſtant.—“ Mr. Jones!” ſays 
ia: * it is impoſlible! I cannot 
be fo fortunate.” Her maid averred 
the fact, and was preſently detached 
by her miſtreſs to order him to be call- 
ed ; for ſhe faid ſhe was reſolved to ſee 
him immediately. 
- M:s. Honour had no ſooner left the 
kitchen in the manner we have before 
teen, than the landlady fell ſeverely 
upon her. The poor woman had in- 


* 
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la for ſome time; and now it 
ſcoured out of her mouth, as filth doth 
from a mud-cart when the board 
which confines. it is removed. Par- 
tridge likewiſe ſhovelled in his ſhare 
of ealumny; and (what may furprize 
the reader) not only beſpattered the 
maid, but — to ſully the lily. 
white character of Sophia f. 
Never a barrel the better herring !' 
cries he. Noſcituy @ ſocio, is a true 
« ſaying. It muſt be confeſſed indeed 
© that the lady in the fine garments is 
© the civiller of. the two but I war- 
rant neither of them are a bit better 


© than they ſhould be. A couple of 


Bath trulls, I'll anſwer for them; 
© your quality don't ride about at this 
time o'night without fſervants,'— 
*$bodlikins, and that's true crics 
the landlady, you have certainly hit 
upon the very matter; for quality 
© don't come into a houſe without be- 
© ſpeaking a ſupper, whether they eat 
any or no.“ ao 
hile they were thus diſcourſing, 
Mrs. Honour returned; and diſcharg- 
ed her commiſſion, by biddin the 
— immediately wake Mr. Jones, 
and tel] him a lady wanted to ſpeak 
with him. "The landlady referred her 
to Partridge, ſaying, he was the ſquire's 
friend ; but, for her part, ſhe never call - 
ed men-folks, eſpecially gentlemen ; 
and then walked ſullenly out of the 
kitchen. Honour applied herſelf to 
Partridge : but he refuſed ; For, my 
friend,“ eries he, vent to bed very 
late, and he would be very angry to 
© be diſturbed fo ſoon.” Mrs. Honour 
inſiſted fill to have him called, ſay- 
ing, ſhe was ſure, inſtead of done 
angry, that he would be to the highe 
degree delighted, -when he knew the 
occaſion. Another time, perhaps, 
he might, cries Partridge; but 
* non omnia "poſſunmur omnes : one 
woman is enough at once for a rea · 
ſonable man. What da you mean 
© by one woman, fellow?“ cries Ho- 
nour. * None of your fellow! an- 
ſwered Partridge. He then proceeded 
to inform her plainly, that Jones was 
in bed with a wench, and made uſe of 
an expreſſion too indelicate to be here 
inſerted ; which ſo enraged Mrs. Ho- 
nour, that ſhe called him ſaucy jack- 
a-napes, and returned in a violent hurry 


to her miſtreſs, whom ſhe — 
* 
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with the ſucceſs of her errand, and 


wick the account ſhe had received; 


which, if poſſible, ſhe exaggerated j 
being as angry ' with Jones, as if he 
had ced- all the words that 
came from the mouth of Partridge. 
She diſcharged à torrent of abuſe on 
the maſter, and adviſed her miſtreſs to 
quit all hts of à man who had 
never ſhewn himſelf deſerving of her. 
She then ripped up the {tory of Molly 
Seagrim, and" gave the moſt malicious 
turn to his formerly quitting Sophia 
herſelf 3 Which, I muſt confeſs, the 
preſent incident” not a little counte- 
nanced. * 20 
The ſpirits of Sophia were too much 
diſſipated by concern, to enable her to 
ſtop the torrent of her mind. At laſt, 
howevyr, ſhe interrupted her, ſaying, 
I never can believe this; ſome vil- 
* lain hath belyed him. You ſay you 
© Ind it from his friend; but ſurely it 
is not the office of a friend to betray 
© ſach ſecrets. I ſuppoſe,” cries 
Honour, * the fellow is his pimp ; for 
© I never ſaw ſo ill-looked a' villain. 
* Beſides, ſuch profligate rakes as Mr. 
Jones © are never aſhamed of theſe 
© matters.” - 
To fay the truth, this behaviour of 
idge was a little inexcuſable z but 
he had not ſlept off the effect of the 
doſe which he ſwallowed the evening 
before; Which had, in the morning, 
received the addition of above a pint 
of wine, or indeed rather of malt ſpi- 
nts; for the perry was by no means 
pure. Now that part of his head 
which nature deſigned for the reſer- 
roir of drink, being very ſhallow, a 
ſmall quantity of liquor overflowed it, 
and opened the ſluices of his heart; ſo 
that all the ſecrets. there depoſited run 
out, Theſe fluices were indeed natu- 
rally very ill ſecured.” To give the 
delt-natured turn we ean to his diſpo- 
fition, he was a honeſt man ; for 
2 he was the moſt inquiſitive of mor- 
tals, and acaong fv an. inte the ſe- 
erots of others; fo he very faithfully 
paid them, by communicating, in re- 
— every thing within his know- 


_ While Sophia, tormented with anx- 
ety, knew not What to believe, nor 
what reſolution to take, Suſan arrived 
with the fack-whey. Mrs.” Honour 
amediately adviſed her miſtreſs, in 4 
whiſper, to pump this weneh, who 


* compan 


that man that the 


« 
4 
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h ed'it, and _ fol- 
ia a ved'it, 2s 

1 * hither; child; now an- 

fever me ttuly What I am going 


to 
Alk and 1. — u IL wilt 
* — reward you. there 2 


y. tleman in this houſe; 4 
6 —— that 
Here Sophia bluſhed, and was con- 
founded. A young gentleman,* 
cries Honour, that came hither in 
with that ſauey raſcal ho 
© is now in the kitchen?” Saſan an- 
ſwered, there was. De you know 
© any thing of lady continues 
ia; any don't aſ you 
© whether ſhe is handſome or no; per- 
© haps' ſhe is not, that's nothing to 
© the purpoſe z but do you know of 
„any lady? “ La, Madam, cries 
Honour, you will make à very bad 
© examiner. —Hark's, child, ſays ſhe, 
© is not that very young gentleman 
© now in bed with ſome n: 
© other ?* Here Suſan ſmiled, and 
was filent. © Anſwer the ion, 
„child, ſays Sophia, and 2 
© guinea for you. A 7 „Ma- 
© dam cries Suſan; La, what's a 
« guinea? If my miſtreſs ſhould know 
© it; I ſhall certainly loſe my place 
that very inſtant. — — 
© for you, ſays Sophia, and I 
4 2 aithfully your — 
©/ ſhall never know eit. Suſan, after 2 
— ſhort heſitation, took the money, 
told the whole ſtory, concluding 

with ſaying, If you have any —— 
curioſity, Madam, I can Rea} foftly 
into his room, and ſee whether be 
© be in his own bed or no.“ Sbe ac- 
cordingly did this by Sophia's deſire, 
and returned with an anſwer in the 
negative. e 1 

Sophia now trembled and turned 

le. Mrs. Honour begged ber to 

comforted, and not to think any 
more of ſo worthleſs a feHow. < Why 
© there," ſays Suſan, I hope, Ma- 
© dam, your ladyſhip won't be offend- 
ed; but pray, Madam, is — 
© ladyſhip's name Madam Sophia Weſt- 
© ern?'—* Howis it poſſible you ſhould 
no me anfwered Sophia. Why 
tle woman (| 
of, who is in the kitchen, told 
vou last night. But I hope your 
Jad ſhip is not angry with me. 
Indeed, child,” ſaid ſhe; I am not 
pay tell me all, . | 
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© Pl reward you. Why, Madam,“ 
continued Suſan, that man told — 


C alb in the kitchen, that Madam So- 


© phia Weſtern indeed Idonꝰt know 
how to bring it out. Here the ſtopt, 
till having received encouragement. 
from Sophia, and being vebhemently 
preſſed by Mrs. Honour, ſhe 


ius: He told us, Madam, though 


to be ſure it is all a'lye, that your 


_ © ladyſhip was dying for love of the 
young ſquire; that he was go- 
© ing to the wars to get rid of you. | I 
thought to myſelf then he was a falſe- 


© hearted wretch z but now to ſee ſuch 
©« a fine, rich, beautiful lady, as you 
de, forſaken for ſuch an ordinary 
« woman ; for to be ſure ſo the is, and 
* another man's wife into the bargain ; 
it is ſuch a ſtrange unnatural thing, 
Gaz — * 7 2 
Sophia gave her a third guinea ; and 
i bend ſhe would certainly be her 
friend, if ſhe mentioned nothing of 


_ what had — nor informed any 
one who ſhe 


| was, diſmiſſed the girl 
with- orders to the poſt · boy 10 get the 
horſes ready immediately. a 
Being now left alone with her maid, 
ſhe told her truſty waiting- woman, 
that ſhe never was more eaſy thay at 
t. I am now convinced, ſaid- 

me, he is not only à villain, but 
© a low deſpicable wretcth. I can for- 
© give all, rather than his expoſing my 
© name in ſo barbarous a manner: 
that renders him the object of my. 
* contempt. Yes, Honour, I am now 
© eaſy; Iam indeed; I am very eaſy." 
And then ſhe burſt into a violent flood 
of tears. a 
After a ſhort interval, ſpent chiefly 
by Sophia, in crying, and aſſuring her 
maid that ſhe was perfectly eaſy, Suſan 
arrived with an account that the horſes 
were ready, when a very extraordinary 


- thought ſuggeſted itſelf to our you 


heroine, by which Mr. Jones wou 
be acquainted with her having been at 
the inn, in a way, which, if any ſparks 
of affection for her remained in him, 
would, at leaſt, be ſome puniſhment 
for his faults. W 
The reader will be pleaſed to re- 
member a little muff, which hath had 


the honour of being more than once 


remembered already in this hiſtory? 
This muff, ever ſince the departure of 
Mr. Jones, had been the conſtant com- 
panion of Sophia by day, and her bed · 
— 
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fellow by night; and this muff ſhe 
had at this very inſtant upon her arm; 
whence ſhe took it off with great indig- 
wort — having writ ue name with 
peneil upon a piece o which 
ſhe pinned it, pe bribed the maid 
to convey it into-the bed of Mr. 
Jones, in which, if he did not find it, 
ſhe charged her to take ſome method 
of conveying it. before his eyes in the 
morning, a f i 
Then having paid for what Mrs, 

Honour had eaten, in which bill was 
included an account for what ſhe her- 
ſelf might have eaten, ſhe mounted 
her horſe ; and once more aſſuring her 
companion that ſhe was perfectly eaſy, 
continued her journey. l 


c nA P. VI. 


CONTAINING, | AMONG or 
- THINGS, THE INGENUITY or 
- PARTRIDGE, THE- MADNESS or 
+ JONES, AND rs FOLLY or 
FITZPATRICK. | | 


TT was now paſt five in the morn- 

ing, and other company began to 
riſe and come to the kitchen, among 
whom were the ſerjeant and the coach- 
man, who being thoroughly recon- 
ciled, made 'a libation; or, in the 
Engliſh phraſe, drank- a hearty cup 
together. * | 
In this drinking, nothing more re- 
markable happened, than the behavi- 
our of Partridge; who, when the ſer- 
jeant drank.a health to King George, 
repeated only the word king; nor 
could he be brought to utter more; 
for though he was going to fight a- 
po his own cauſe, yet he could not 

vaijled upon to drink againſt it. 

Mr. Jones being now returned to 
his on bed, (but from whence he 
returned we muſt beg to be excuſed 
from relating) ſummoned Partridge 
from this agreeable company; who, 
after a ceremonious preface, having 
obtaived-leaye to offer his advice, de · 
livered himſelf as ſolloẽwws. 

© It is, Sir, an old ſaying, and 3 
© true one, that a wiſe, man may ſome- 
« times learn counſel from a fool; I 
« with therefore I might be ſo bold 38 
to offer you my advice, which is to 
„return home again, and leave 


( borrida bella, thete bloody * 
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to fellows who are contented to ſwal- 
+ low gunpowder, becauſe they have 
nothing elſe to eat. Now every 
body knows your honour wants for 
nothing at home; when that's the 
« caſe; why ſhould any man travel 
abroad? 

6 — cries Jones, thou 

art certainly a coward ; I wiſh there · 
fore thou would'R return home thy · 
5s ſelf, and trouble me no more.” 
I I aſk your honour's pardon, cries 
Partridge, * I ſpoke. on your account 
more than my own; for as to me, 
Heaven knows my circumſtances are 
4 bad enaugh, and I am fo far from 
s being afraid, that I value a piſtol, 
or a blunderbuſs, or any ſuch thing, 
s no more than a pop-gun. Every 
+ man muſt die once, and what figni- 
5 fies the manner how ! beſides, per- 
© haps, I may come off with the loſs 
6 wr: wo arm or a leg. I aſſure 
« you, Sir, I was never Jeſs afraid in 
© my life; and ſo if your honour is 
$ reſolved to go on, I am reſolved to 
$ follow you. But, in that caſe, I 
« wiſh I might give my opinion. To 
be ſure it is a ſcandalous way of 
travelling, for a great gentleman 
$ like you to walk afoot. Now here 
* are two or three good horſes in the 
t ſtable, which the landlord will cer- 
© tainly make no ſcruple of truſting 
« you with; but if he ſhould, I can 
© eafily contrive to take them; and 
© let the warſt come to the worſt, 
5 the king would certainly pardon 
s you, as you are going to fight in his 
« cauſe, . 

Now as the honeſty of Partridge was 
equal to his underſtanding, and both 
dealt only in ſmall matters; he would 
never have attempted a roguery of this 
kind, had he not imagined it altoge- 
ther ſafez for he was one of thoſe who 
have more conſideration of the gallows 
than of the fitneſs of things 3 but, in 
reality, he thought he might have 
committed this felony without any 
uw or, beſides that he doubted 
not but the name of Mr. —— 
would ſufficiently quiet the landlord, 
he conceived they ſhould be altogether 
ſafe, whatever turn affairs might take; 
as Jones, he imagined, would have 
triends enough on one ſide, and as his 
friends as well ſecure him on 
the other, 4 | 


When Mr. Jones found that Par- 
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tridge was in earneſt in his propoſal, 
— ſeverely rebuked him; and that 
in ſuch bitter terms, that the other 
attempted to laugh it off, and pre- 
ſently turned the diſcourſe to other 
matters, ſaying, he believed they were 
then in a bawdy-houſe, and that he 
had, with much ado, prevented two 
wenches from diſturbing his honour 
in the middle of the night. Hey- 
* day!” fays he, I believe they got 
into your chamber whether I Would 
* or no; for here lies the muff of one 
of them on the ground.“ Indeed, 
as Jones returned to his bed in the 
dark, he had never perceived the muff 
on the quilt, and in leaping into his 
bed he had tumbled it on the floor. 
This Partridge now-took up, and was 
oing to put it into his pocket, when 
—. dehred to ſee it. The muff was 
ſo very remarkable, that our hero 
might poſſibly have recollected it with- 
out the information annexed. But his 
memory was not put to that hard of- 
fice ; for at the ſame inſtant he ſaw 
and read the words. Sophia Weſtern” 
upon the paper which was pinned to it. 
His looks now grew frantick in a 
moment, and he eagerly cried out, 
s O Heavens, how came this muff 
© here I know no more than your 
© honour," cried Partridge; but I 
5 ſaw it upon the arm ＋. one of the 
© women who would have diſturbed 
* you, if I would have ſuffered them.” 
— Where are they?* cries Jones, 
jumping out of bed, and laying hold 
of his clothes. Many 1 off, L 
5 believe, by this time, ſaid Par- 
tridge. And now Jones, upon farther 
enquiry, was ſufficiently affured that 
the bearer of this muff was no other 
than the lovely Sophia herſelf. 

The behaviour of Jones on this oc- 
caſion, his thoughts, his looks, his 
words, his actions, were ſuch as heg- 
gar all deſcription. After many bitter 
execrations on Partridge, and not fewer 
on himſelf, he ordered the poor fellow, 
who was frightened out of his wns, to 
run down and hire him horſes at any 
rate; and a very few minutes after- 
wards, having ſhuffled on his clothes, 
he haſtened down ſtairs to execute the 
orders himfelf, which he hud juſt before 

ven. . 
hy But before we proceed to what paſſed 
on his arrival in the kitchen, it will be 
neceſſary to * to What had there 


happened © 


| him thither at a ve 
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happened ſince Partridge had firſt left 
it on his maſter's ſummons. 

The ſerjeant was juſt marched off 
with his party, when the two Iriſh 
tlemen aroſe, and came down ſtairs ; 
both -complaining, that they had been 
ſo often waked by the noiſes in the inn, 
that had never once been able to 
cloſe their eyes all night. 

The coach, which had brought the 
ng lady and her maid, and which, 
— reader may have hitherto 
concluded was her own, was indeed a 
returned coach belongingto Mr. King 
of Bath, one of the worthieſt and ho- 
neſteſt men that ever dealt in horſe- 
fleſhz and whoſe coaches we heartily 
recommend to all our readers who tra- 
vel that road. By which means they 
may, perhaps, have the pleaſure of rid- 
ing in the very coach, and being driven 
by the 7 that is record 
in this hiſtory. 

Thecoachman having but two - 

and hearing that Mr. Macklach- 

n was bound to Bath, offered to carry 
moderate price. 
He was induced to this by the report of 
the oftler, who ſaid, that the horſe 
which Mr. Macklachlan had hired from 
Worceſter, would be much more pleaſ- 
ed with returning to his friends there, 
than to proſecute a long journey; for 
that the ſaid — _— a two. 
le than a four- animal. 

oo Macklachlan immediatel cloſ- 
ed with the propoſal of the coachman; 
and, at the ſame time, perſuaded his 
friend Fitzpatrick to ac of the 
fourth place in the coach. is con- 
veyance the ſoreneſs of his bones made 
more ble to him than a horſe; 
and being well aſſured of meeting with 
his wife at Bath, he thought a little 
delay would be of no conſequence. 

Macklachlan, who was much the 
ſharper man of the two, no ſooner heard 
that this lady came from Cheſter, with 
the other circumſtances which he learn- 
ed from the oſtler, than it came into 
his head that ſhe might poſſibly be his 
friend's Wife, and preſently acquainted 
him with his ſuſpicion, which had ne- 
ver once occurred to Fitzpatrick him- 
ſelf. To ſay the truth, he was one of 
thoſe compolitions which nature makes 
up in too great a hurry, and forgets to 
put any brains into their head; 
Now it happens to this ſort of men, 
as.to' bad hounds, who never hit off 
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a fault themſelves ; but no ſooner doth 
a dog of ſagacity open his mouth, than 
they immediately do the ſame, and with- 
out the guidance of any ſcent, run di- 
rely forwards as faſt as they are able. 
In the ſame manner, the very moment 
'Mr. Macklachlan had mentioned his 
apprehenfion, Mr. Fitzpatrick inſtantly 
concurred, and flew: directly up ſtairs 
to ſurprize his wife, before he knew 
where ſhe was; and unluckily (as for- 
tune loves to play tricks with thoſe gen- 
tlemen who put themſelves entirely un- 
der her conduct) ran his head againt 
ſeveral doors aud poſts to no purpoſe. 
Much kinder was he to me, when ſhe 
ſuggeſted that ſimile of the hounds, juſt 
inſerted; ſince the poor wife may, on 
theſe occations, be ſo juſtly compar- 
ed to a hunted hare. Like that little 
wretched animal, ſhe pricks up ber ears 
to liſten after thel voice of her purſuer; 
like her, flies away trembling when ſhe 
hears it; and, like her, is generally 
overtaken and deſtroyed in the end. 
This was not, howeyer, the caſe at 
ent; for after a long fruitleſs ſearch, 
r. Fitzpatrick returned to the kitch- 
en; where, as if this had been a real 
chaſe, entered a gentleman. hallooing as 
hunters do when the honnds are at a 
fault. He was juſt alighted from his 
_— and had many attendants at his 
cels. : 
Here, reader, it may be neceſſary to 
acquaint thee with ſome matters, which, 
if thou doſt know already, thou art 
wiſer than I take thee to be. And this 
information” thou ſhalt receive in the 
next chapter. 


CHAP; vil. 


IN WHICH ARE CONCLUDED THE 


ADVENTURES THAT HAPPENED 
AT THE INN AT UPTON, 


* the firſt place, then, this gentleman 
juſt arrived was no other perſon than 
Squire Weſtern himſelf, who was come 
hither in purſuit of his daughter : and 
had he fortunately been two hours car- 
lier, he had found not only her, but 
his niece into the bargain z for ſuch was 
the wife of Mr. Fitzpatrick, who had 
run away with her five years before, out 
of the cuſtody of that ſage lady, Ma- 
dam Weſtern, 230 

No this lady had departed from — 
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inn much about the ſame time with So- 
phiaz for having been waked by the 
voice of her huſband, ſhe had ſent up 
for the landlady; and being by her a 
prized, of the matter, bad bribed t 
woman, at an extrayagant price, 
to furniſh her with horſes for her eſcape; 
ſuch prevalence had money in this fa- 
mily : and though the miſtreſs would 
have turned away, her maid for a cor- 
rupt huſſy, if ſhe had known as much 
as the reader, yetſhe was no more proof 
againſt corruption herſelf than poor Su- 
fa had been, ks do 

Mr. Weſtern, and his nephew were 
not known to one another; nor indeed 
would the former have taken any no- 
tice of the latter, if he had known him; 
for this being a ſtolen match, and con- 
ſequently an unnatural one in the opi- 
nion of the good ſquire, he had, from 
the time of her committing it, aban- 
doned the poor young creature, who 
was then no more than eighteen, as a 
monſter, and had never ſince ſuffered 
her to be named in his preſence, 

The kitchen was now a ſcene of uni- 
yerſal confuſion, Weſtern enquiring 
after his daughter, and Fitzpatrick as 
eagerly after his wife, when Jones en- 
tered the room, unfortunately having 
Sophia's muff in his hand. 

As ſoon as Weſtern ſaw Jones, he 
ſet up the ſame holla as is uſed by ſportſ- 
men when their game is in view, He 
then immediately ran up, and laid hold 
of Jones, crying, We have got the 
* dog fox, 17 warrant the bitch is not 
* far off,” The jargon which followed 
for ſome minutes, where many ſpoke 
different things at the ſame time, as it 
would be very difficult to deſcribe, fo 
it would be no leſs unpleaſant to read. 

Jones having, at length, ſhaken Mr. 
Weſtern off, and ſome of the company 
having interfered between them, our 
hero proteſted his innocence as toknow- 
ing any thing of the lady; when Par- 
ſon >upple ſepped up, and faid, It 
* is folly to deny it; for why! the 
marks of guilt are in thy hands, I 
* will myſelf aſſeverate, and bind it b 
* an oath, that the muff thou — 
* in thy hand belongeth unto Madam 
Sophia; for I have frequently obſerv- 
© ed her, of later days, to bear it about 
her. — My daughter's muff!” cries 
the ſquire in a rage ; * hath he got my 
6 —_—y muff! Bear witneſs, the 


| goods are found upon him. I'll have 
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© him before a juſtice of peace this in- 
© ftant,—Where is my daughter, vil- 
lain? Sir, ſaid Jones, I by 
« you would be pacified. The muff, 
acknowledge, is the young lady's ; 
but, upon my honour, I have never 
© ſeen her.” At theſe words —— 
loſt all patience, and inarticulate 
with — Some of Oy ta had 
acquainted Fitzpatrick who Mr. Wel- . 
tern was. The good Iriſhman there» 
fore thinking he had uow an opportu- 
nity to do an act of ſervice to his un- 
cle, and by that means might poſſibly 
obtain his favour, ſtept up to Jones, 
and cried out, Upon my conſcience, 
Sir, you may be aſhamed of denying 
your having ſeen the gentleman's 
daughter before my face, when you 
© know I found you there upon the bed 
together. Then turning to Weſtern, 
he offered to conduct him immediately 
to the room where his daughter was; 
which offer being accepted, he, the 
ſquire, the parſon, and ſome others, aſ- 
cended directly to Mrs. Waters's cham - 
ber, which they entered with no leſs 
violence than Mr. Fitzpatrick had done 
before. 

The poor lady ſtarted from her 
with as much amazement as terror, an 
beheld at her bed- ſide a figure which 
might very well be ſuppoled to have 
eſcaped out of Bedlam. Such wildneſs 
and confuſion were in the looks of Mr, 
Weſtern ; who no ſooner ſaw the lady, 
than he ſtarted back, ſhewing ſuffici- 
ently by his manner, before he ſpoke, 
that this was not the perſon ſought after. 

So much more tenderly do women 
value their reputation than their per- 
ſons, that though the latter ſeemed now 
in more danger than before, yet as the 
former was ſecure, the lady ſcreamed 
not with ſuch violence as ſhe had done 
on the other occaſion. However, ſhe no 
ſooner found herſelf alone, than ſhe 
abandoned all thoughts of farther re- 
poſe ; and as ſhe had ſufficient reaſon 
to be diſſatisfied with her preſent lodg- 
ing, the drefled herſelf with all poſſible 


* 
r. Weſtern now to ſearch 
the whole houſe, but to as little pur - 
ſe as he had diſturbed poor Mrs. 
aters. He then returned diſconſolate 
into the kitchen, where he found Jones 
in the cuſtody of his ſervants. 
FI N * had raiſed all the 
e in the houſe, though it was yet 
* Llz * — 


a 
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Fearcel light. Among 
4 — bene who had the ho- 


theſe was 


in the commiſſion of the 
peice for the county of Worceſter, Of 


which Mr. Weftern was no ſooner in- 
formed, than he offered to lay his com- 


plaint before him. The juſtice deelin- 
ed executing his office, as he ſaid he had 
no clerk preſent, nor any book about 
juſtice- buſmeſs z and that he could not 
carry all the law in his head about 
2 away daughters, and ſuch ſort 
things. „ % 
Here Mr. Fitzpatrick offered to lend 
him His aſſiſtance; informing the com- 
pany that he had been himſelf bred to 
the law, (And indeed he had ſerved 
three years as Clerk to an attorney in 
the north of Ireland, when elufing a 
genteeler walk in life, he quitted his 
maſter, came over to England, and ſet 
up that buſineſs which requires no ap- 
prenticelhip, namely, that of a gentle- 
man, in which he had ſucceeded as hath 
been already mentioned.) 

Mr. Fitzpatrick declared that the 
Jaw concerning daughters was out of 
the preſent caſe; that ſtealing a muff 
was undoubtedly felony, and the 
— found upon the perſon, were ſuf- 

5 evidence of the fact. 
| The magiſtrate, upon the eneourage- 
ment of fo learned 3 — and up- 
on the violent interceſſion of the ſquire, 
was at length prevailed upon to ſeat 
himſelf in the chair of juſtice z where 
being placed, upon viewing the muff 
which Jones itil! held in his hand, and 
upon the parſon fwearing it to be the 
p_ey of Mr. Weftern, he defired 
« Fitzpatrick to draw wp a commit- 
ment, which he ſaid he would fign, 
Jones now defired to be heard, which 
was at laſt, with. diſficulty, granted him. 
He then produced the evidence of Mr. 
Partridge, as to the finding it; but 
what was (tiH more, Sufan depoſed that 
Sophia herielf had delivered the muff 
— and had ordered her to convey 
it into the chamber where Mr. Jones 
had found it, 

Whether a natural love of juſtice, or 
the extraordinary comelineſs of Jones 
had wronght on Sufan to make t eit. 
covery, I will not determine; bat ſuch 
were ihe effects of her evidence, that 
the magiſtrate, throwing himfelf back 
in his chair, declared that the matter 
was now ajtogether as clear on the ſide 
the prifoner, as it had before been 
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againſt un! with” Sure, the kurt 


concurred; faying; the Lord forbid he 


ſhould be in ental in committing 
an innocent perſon to durance. The 
juſtice then aroſe, acquitted the priſo- 
ner, and broke up the court. 

Mr. Weſtern now gave every one 

ſent a hearty curſe, and inimediate- 

ordering his horſes, departed in pur. 
uit of his daughter, without taking the 
leaſt notice of his nephew Fitzpatrick, 
or returfiing any anfwer'to his claim 
of kindred; ithitanding all the 
obligations 3 juſt received from 
that gentleman. In theviclerce; more- 
over, of his hurty, and of his paſſion, 
he luckily forgot to demand the muf 
of Jones: I 5 luckily, for he would 
have died on the ſpot rither than hate 
parted with it. 

Jones Hkewiſe, with his friend Par- 
tridge, ſet forward the moment he had 

id his reckoning, in queſt of his love- 

ly Sophia, whom he now reſolved ne- 
ver more to abandon the purſuit of, 
Nor could he bring himſelf even to take 
leave of Mrs. Waters; of whom he de- 
teſted the very thoughts, as ſhe had 
been} though not defignedly, the oc- 
cafion of his miſſing the happieſt inter- 
view with Sophia, to whom he now 
vowed eternal conftancy,” 
As for Mrs. Waters, ſhe took the 
opportunity of the coach which was go- 
ing to Bath; for which place the ſet 
out in company with the two Iriſh gen- 
tlemen, the landlady kindly lending 
ker her clothes; in return for which ſhe 
was contented only to receive about 
double their value, as a recompence for 
the loan. Upon the road ſhe was per- 
fectly reconciled to Mr, Fitzpatrick, 
who was a very handſome fellow, and 
indeed did all ſhe could to conſole him 
in the abſence of his wife, 

Thus ended the many odd adven- 
tures which Mr. Jones encountered at 
his inn at Upton; where they talk to 
this day, of the beauty and lovely be- 
haviour of the charming Sophia, by the 
name of the Somerſetſhire avgel, 
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IN WHICH THE HISTORY GOES 
BACKWARD, 


| on -we proceed any farther 
in our hiſtory, it may be proper 
to Took a little back, in order w_ 
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count for re 
of Sophia and Her father at the inn at 
n | 

[The reader mah be pleaſdd to re. 
member, that in the ninth chapter of 
the ſeventh book of dur hiffory, we 
left Sophia, aftet 4 long debate be- 
tween love and duty, deciding the cauſe, 
as it uſually, I believe, happens, in 
favour of the former. 

This debate had arfſen, as we have 
there ſhewh, from 4 viſit which her 
father had juſt before made her, in or- 
der to foree her conſent to a marriage 
with Blifil ; and which he had under- 
ſtood to be fully implied in her ac- 
knowledgment, that ſbe neither muſt, 
1 could refuſe, any abſolute command 
of his. 

4 2 from this viſit the ſquire re- 
tired to his ung rotation, over- 
joyed at the ſucceſs he had gained with 
is daughter; and as he was of a ſo- 
cial diſpoſition, and willing to have 
partakers in lis happineſs, the beer 
was ordered to flow very liberally into 
the Kitchen; fo that before eleven in 
the evening, there was not a ſingle per- 
ſon ſober in the houſe, except only 
Mrs. Weſtern herſelf, and the charm- 
ing Sophia. | 

Early in the morning a meſſenger 
was diſpatched to ſummon Mr. Blifl : 
for though the ſquire imagined that 
young gentleman had been much leſs 
acquainted than he really was, with 
the former ayerfion of his daughter 
as he had not, however, yet — 
her conſent, he longed impatiently to 
communicate it to him, not doubtin 
but that the intended bride herſelf 
would confirm it with her lips, As to 
the wedding, it had the evening before 
been fixed, by the male parties, to be 
celebrated on the next morning fave 
one. 

Breakfaſt was now ſet forth in the 
parlour, where Mr. Blifil attended, and 
where the ſquire and his fiſter like- 
wiſe were aſſembled ;z and now Sophia 
* wrt * be called. 

» Shakeſpeare, had I thy pen! O, 
Hogarth, bad 1 thy pencil1 t L would 
1 draw the picture of the poor ſerving 
man, who, with pale countenance, ſta- 
ung eyes, chattering teeth, faultering 
tongue, and trembling limbs, 


(Len ſuch a man, ſo faint, fo ſpiritleſs, 
80 dull, ſo dead in look, ſo woe · begone, 
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Drew Priam's curtain in the dead of ght, 


Aud would have told him, half his Troy 
was burn'd) 


entered the rom, and declared, that” 
Madam Sophia was not to be found. 
Not to be found?” cries the ſquire, 
ſtarting from his chair; Zounds and 
© 4-nation ! blood and fury! Where, 
© when, how, what !-—Notto be found! 
© where A » 
La, brother,“ fail Mrs. Weſtern, 
with true political coldneſs, you are 
© always throwing yourſelf into ſuck 
© violent paſſions for nothing. My 
© niece, I ſuppoſe, is only walked out 
© into the garden, I proteſt you are 
© grown fo unreaſonable, that it is im- 
© poffible to live in the Houſe with you. 
© Nay, nay, anſwered the ſquire, 
returning as ſuddenly to himſelf, as 
he had gone from himſelf ;. © if that be 
© all the matter, it ſignifies not much ʒ 
© but, upon my foul, my mind miſ- 
© gave me, when the fellow ſaid ſhe 
© was not to be found.” then gave 
orders for the bell to be rung in the 


8 and ſet himſelf contentedly 
own. 

No two things could be more the 
reverfe of each other, than were the 
brother and ſiſter, in moſt inſtances 3 
particularly in this, that as the bro. 
ther never foreſaw any thing at a diſ- 
fance, but was moſt fagacious in im- 
mediately ſeeing every thing the mo- 
ment it had happened; ſo the filter 
eternally forefaw at a diftance, but 
was not ſo quick-fighted to objects be - 
fore her eyes. Of both theſe the reader 
may have obſerved examples: and, in- 
deed, both their ſeveral talents were 
exceſſive ; for as the fiſter often fore- 
ſaw what never came to paſs, ſo the 
brother often ſaw much more than was 
actually the truth. k 

This' was not however the caſe at 
preſenx. The ſame report was brought 
from the garden, as before had been 
brought from the chamber, that Ma- 
dam Sophia was not to be found. 

The ſquire himſelf now ſallied forth, 
and began to roar forth the name of 
Sophia as loudly, and in as hoarſe a 
voice, as whilome did Hercules that of 
Hylas: and as the poet tells us, that 
the whole ſhore echoed back the name 
of that beautiful youth; fo did the 
houſe, the garden, and all the neigh- 
bouring fields, reſound nothing but rhe 

name 
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name of Sophia, in the hoarſe voices 
of the men, and in the ſhrill pipes of 
the women; while Echo ſeemed fo 
pleafed to repeat the beloved ſound, 
abat if there really is ſuch. a perſon, I 
believe Ovid hath belyed her ſex. 
Nothing reigned for a long time but 
confuſion ; ill at laſt the ſquire, hav- 
ing ſufficiently ſpent his 3 re- 
turned to the parlour, where he found 
Mrs. Weſtern and Mr. Blifil, and 
threw himſelf, with the utmoſt dejec- 
tion in his countenance, into a great 
chair. WE | 
Here Mrs. Weſtern began to apply 
the following conſolation, | 
Brother, I am ſorry for what hath 
happened; and that my niece ſhould 
* have behaved herſelf in a manner ſo 
* nnbecoming her family; but it is all 
your own 8 and you have no- 
* body ta thank but yourſelf. You 
* know ſhe hath been educated always 
in a manner directly contrary to my 
advice ; and now you ſee the conſe- 
© quence. Have I not a thouſand times 
© argued with you about giving my 
* niece her own will? But you know 
© I never could prevail upon you; and 
* when I had taken ſo much pains to 
© exadicate her headſtrong opinions, 
© and to rectify your errors in policy, 
6 _ know ſhe was taken out of my 
© hands ; ſo that I have nothing to an- 
© fwer for. Had I been truſted en- 
© tirely with the care of hereducation, 
© no ſuch accident as this had ever 


© befallen you: ſ that you muſt com- 


© fort yourſelf by thinking it was all 
© your own doing ; and, indeed, what 
© elſe could be expected from ſuch in- 
© dulgence ?” | 

« Zounds, ſiſter !' anſwered he, * you 
© are enough to make one mad. Have 
© I indulged her? Have I given her 
© her will ? It was no longer ago than 


' © laſt night that I threatened, if ſhe 
© diſobeyed me, to confine her to her 


© chamber upon bread and water, as 
© long as ſhe lived. You would pro- 


4 voke the patience of Job!” | 
Did ever mortal hear the like? re- 


plied ſhe. * Brother, if I had not the 
« patience of fifty Jobs, you would 
* make me forget all decency and de- 
* corum ! Why would you 1nterfere ? 
Did I not beg you, did I not entreat 
* you to leaye the whole conduct to 


„ Poflibly, Circaſlians 


* 


me! You have defeatedall the ope- 


© rations of the campaign, by one falſe 


© ſtep. Would any man in his ſenſes 
© have provoked à daughter by ſuch 
© threats as theſe? How often have I 
told you, that Engliſh women are 
© not to be treated like Ciraceſſian * 
ſlaves., We have the protection af 
the world : we are to be won by gen- 
tle means only, and not to be hec- 
| tored, and bullied, and beat into 
compliance. I thank Heaven, no 
Salique law governs here. Brother, 
you have a roughneſs in your man- 
ner which no woman but myſelf 
would bear. I do not wonder 
niece was frightened and terrified in- 
to taking this meaſure ; and to ſpeak 
honeſtly, I think my niece will be 
«© juſtified to the world for what ſhe 
6 hath done. I repeat it to you again, 
© brother, you muſt comfort yourſelf, 
© by remembering that it is all your 
© own fault. How often have I ad- 
© viſed——" Here Weſtern roſe haſtily 
from his chair; and, venting, two or 
three horrid imprecations, ran out of 
the room. _ | 
When he was departed, his ſiſter ex- 
preſſed more bitterneſs (if poſſible) 
againſt him, than ſhe had done while 
he was preſent ;. for the truth of which 
ſhe appealed to Mr. Blifil ; who, with 
reat complacence, acquieſced entirely 
in all ſhe ſaid; but excuſed all the 
faults of Mr. Weſtern, as they mult 
be conſidered, he ſaid, to have pro- 
eeeded from the too inordinate fond- 
neſs of a father, which muſt be al- 
lowed the name of an amiable weak- 
nels. So much the more inexculable,” 
anſwered the lady; for whom doth 
© he ruin by his fondneſs, but his own 
© child?* To which Blifil immedi- 
ately agreed. | 
Mrs. Weſtern then began to expreſs 
reat con fuſion on the account of Mr. 
But, and of the uſage which he had 
received from a family to which he in- 
tended ſo much honour, On this ſub- 
jet, the treated the folly of her niece 
with great ſeverity; but concluded with 
throwing the whole on her brother; 
who, ſhe ſaid, was inexchſable to have 
proceeded ſo far without better aſſu- 
rances of his daughter's conſent. * But 
© he was, (fays he) always of a vio- 
© lent, headſtrong temper ; and I can 
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« ſcares forgive myſelf for all the ad- 


vice I have thrown away upon him,” 
After much of this kind of conver- 
ſation, which, perhaps, would not great- 
ly entertain the reader, was it here par- 
ticularly related, Mr. Blifil took his 
leave; and returned home, not highly 
leaſedwith his diſappointment : which, 
owever, the philoſophy which he had 
_— from Square, and the religion 
infuſed into him by Thwackum, toge- 
ther with ſomewhat elſe, taught him 
to bear rather better than more paſſio- 
nate lovers bear theſe kinds of evils. 


- H. A P. IX, 
THE ESCAPBOP SOPHIA, 


* is now time to look after Sophia; 
whom the reader, if he loves her 
half ſo well as I do, will rejoice to find 
eſcaped from the clutches of her paſ- 
ſionate father, and from thoſe of her 
diſpaſſionate lover. F 

welve times did the iron regiſter of 
time beat on the ſonorous bell- metal, 
ſummoning the ghoͤſts to riſe, and walk 
their nightly round. In plainer lan- 
guage, it was twelve o'clock, and all 
the family, as we-have faid, lay bu- 
ried in drink and fleep, except only 
Mrs, Weſtern, who was deeply en- 
gaged in reading a political pamphlet, 
and except our heroine, who now ſoft- 
ly ſtole down ftairs, and having un- 
barred and unlocked one of the houſe- 
doors, ſallied forth, and haſtened to the 
place of appointment. 

Notwithſtanding the many pretty 
arts, which ladies ſometimes practiſe, 
to diſplay their fears on every little oc- 
calion (almoſt as many as the other ſex 
uſes to conceal theirs) certainly there 
is a degree of — which not only 
becomes a woman, but is often necei- 
fary to enable her to diſcharge her duty, 
Itis, indeed, the idea of fierceneſs, and 
not of bravery, which deſtroys the fe- 
male character: for who can read the 
ory of the juſtly celebrated Arria, 
without conceiving as high an opinion 
of her gentleneſs and tenderneſs, as 


of her fortitude ? At the ſame time, 
perhaps, many a woman, who ſhrieks 
at a mouſe or a rat, may be capable 
3 huſband; or, what is 

iving him to poiſon him - 


worſe, of 
lelf, 
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Sophia, with all the gentleneſs which 
a woman can have, had all the ſpirit 
which ſhe ought to have, When, there- 
fore, ſhe came to the place of appoint« 
ment, and inſtead of meeting her maid, 
as was agreed, ſaw a man ride dire&iy 
up to her, ſhe neither ſcreamed out, nor 
fainted away. Not that her pulſe them 
beat with it's uſual regularity ; for the 
was, at firſt, under ſome ſurprize and 
apprehenſion ; but theſe were relieved 
almoſt as ſoon as raiſed, when the 
man, pulling off his hat, aſked her, ia 
a very ſubmiſſive manner, if her lady- 
ſhip did not expect to meet another 
lady: and then proceeded to inform 
her, that he was ſent to conduct her 
to that lady. 
Sophia could have no poſſible ſu- 
oo of any falſhood on this account z 
therefore mounted reſolutely be- 
hind the fellow, who conveyed her ſafe 
to a town about five miles diſtant, 
where ſhe had the ſatis faction of find- 
ing the good Mrs. Honour: for as the 
ſoul of the waiting-woman was wrapt 
up in thoſe very abiliments which uſed 
to enwrap her body, the could by no 
means bring herſelf to truſt them out 
of her ſight. Upon theſe, therefore, the 
kept guard in perſon, while ſhe de- 
tached the aforeſaid fellow after her 
miſtreſs, having given him all proper 
inſtructions. | 
They now debated what courſe to 
take, in order to avoid the purſuit of 
Mr. Weſtern, who, they knew, wonld 
ſend after them in a few hours. 'The 
London road had fuch charms for Ho- 
nour, that ſhe was deſirous of going 
on directly; alledging, that as Sophia 
could not be miſſed till eight or nine 
the next morning, her purſuers would 
not be able to overtake her, even though 
they knew which way ſhe had gone. 
But Sophia had too much at ſtake to 
venture any thing to chance; nor did 
ſhe dare truſt too much to her tender 
limbs, in a conteſt which' was to be 
decided only by ſwiftneſs. She reſolv- 
ed, therefore, to travel acroſs the coun - 
try, for at leaſt twenty or thirty miles, 
and then to take the direct road to Lon- 
don. So, having hired horſes to go 
twenty miles, one way, when ſhe in- 
tended to go twenty miles the other, 
ſhe ſet forward with the ſame guide, 
behind whom ſhe had ridden from her 
father's houſe; the guide having now 
taken up behind him, in the room of 


Sophia, 
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Sophia, 2 much heavier, as well as 
much leſs loyely burden; being, in- 
deed; a huge portmanteau, well ſtuff- 
ed with thoſe out6de ornaments, by 
means of which the fair Honour hoped 
to gain many conqueſts, and, final- 
1y, to make her fortune in London 
City « | 
When they had gone about two 
hundred paces from the inn, on the 
London road, Sophia rode up to the 
guide, and with à voice much fuller 
of honey than was ever that of Plato, 
though his mouth is ſuppoſed to have 
deen a bee-hive, beggec him to take 
led towards 


Reader, I am not ſuperſtitious, nar 
great behever of modern miracles. 

I do not, therefore, deliver the follow- 
ing as a certain truth; for, indeed, I 
can ſcarce credit it myſelf: but the 
Sdelity of an hiſtorian obliges me to 
xelate what hath been confidently aſ- 


derted. The horſe, then, on which 


the guide rode, is reported to have 
deen ſo charmed with Sophia's voice, 
that he made a full ſtop, and expreſt 
an unwillingneſs to proceed any far- 


Perhaps, however, the fact may be 
true, and leſs miraculous than it hath 
Þeen repreſented; fince the natural 
cauſe ſeems adequate to the effect: for 
as the guide at that moment deſiſted 
from a conſtant application of his 
armed right-heel, (tor, like Hudibras, 
he wore but one ſpur) it is more than 
poſſible, that this omiſſion alone might 
occaſion the beaſt to top, eſpecially as 
this was very frequent with him at 
other times. 
But if the voice of Sophia bad really 
an effect on the horſe, it had very lit- 
tle on the rider. He anſwered ſame- 
what ſurlily, that meaſter had ordered 
him to go a different way, and that he 
ſhould loſe his place, it he went any 
other than that he was ordered. 

Sophia finding all her perſuaGons 
had no effect, began now to add irre- 
faftible charms to her voice; charms, 
which, according to the proverb, makes 
the old mare trot, inſtead of ſtanding 
fill; charms! to which modern ages 
have attributed all that irreſiſtible force, 
which the ancients imputed to perfect 
oratory. In a word, ſhe promiſed ſhe 
would reward him to his utmoſt ex- 
pectation. 


The lad was nat totally deaf to theſe 
promiſes ; but he diſliked their being 
indefinite : for though he had 
never heard that vet that in 
fact was his obje&ion. aid, gentle- 
volks did not conſider the cafe of 
volks ; that he had like to have — 
turned away the other day, for riding 
about the country with a gentleman 
from Squire Allworthy s, did not 
3 — — _ done. 
With whom ?* ſays Sophia eager- 
ly, With a an = Squire 
© Allworthy's,” repeated the lad; © the 
« Squire's ſon, I think they call un.“ 
—* Whither, which way did he go?” 
ſays Sophia. Why, a Uttle o' one 
* {ide o Briſtol, about twenty miles 
© off,” anſwered the lad. Guide me, 
ſays Sophia, © to the ſame place, and 
A Tu give thee a guinea; or two, if one 
© js not ſuſſicient. To be certain, 
ſaid the boy, it is honeſtly worth 
© two, when your ladyſhip conſiders 
£ what a riſk I run; but, however, if 
your Jadyſhip will pramiſe me the 
* two guineas, T'll een venture: to 
© be certain, it is a ſinful thing to ride 
about my maſter's horſes; but one 
comfort is, I .can only be turned 
away, and two guineas will partly 
© make me amends.* | 
The bargain being thus truck, the 
lad turned aſide into the Briſtol road, 
= So 2 forward in — 
onts, highly con to the remon- 
nces of — — who had 
much more deſire to ſee London, than 
to ſee Mr. Jones: for indeed ſhe was 
not his friend with her miſtreſs, as he 
had been guilty of fome neglect in 
certain pecuniary civilities, which are 
by cultom due to the waiting-gentlc- 
woman in all love-affairs, and more 
eſpecially in thoſe of a clandeſtine 
kind. This we impute rather to the 
careleſineſs of his temper, than to any 
want of generoſity z but perhaps ſe 
derived it from the latter motive. Cer- 
tain it is, that ſhe bated him very bit- 
terly on that account, and reſolved to 
take every opportunity of injuring 
him with her miſtreſs. It was there- 
fore highly unlucky for her, that the 
had gone to the very fame town aud 
inn whence Jones had ftarted, and 
ſtill more unlucky was ſhe, in having 
ſtumbled on the ſame guide, and on 
this accidental diſcoyery which Sophia 
had made, "On 
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Honour, ſaid Sophia, interrupting 
her, 4 don't be angry with the 

* woman; ſhe intends no harm. 
No, marry, don't I anſwered the 


de 2 by the ſott ac- 


0 en 
vepont ſrom ha d andi urd, Sophia, with 
much difficulty,: procured ſame indif- 
fexent horſes, ic brought cher to 
inn, . Jones bad been con- 
= the magh — ——— 
20g with a ſumggon, than by having 
met vitha baren head. 
Here Honour being again charged 
wich à come, of enquizy, had no 
ſooner applied berſalf to che dandlady, 
and had eee ene perian, of Me. 
an - 


maid, the Jandlady addraſſing herſelf 
to the miſtreſs, began the following 
Apeech. © Good lack+a-day! why there 
.* now, who. would thavenbought it 
I prateſt, thedavelickt couple that ever 
* eye;beheld. | I fackins, Madam, it 
* 18 do wonder the ſquire run on ſo 
about your ladyſhip. He told me 
indeed you. was the lady in the 
S 

ercy. on him, poor heart ! - 
of itzed him, fo.1 Aid, when he uſed to 
hug his pitlow, and call it his dear 
* Madam Sophia. I did all I could 
* to diſſuade him from going to the 
* wars: 1 told him there were men 
eno that were good, far nothing elſe 
* but to he killed, that had not the 
: love of ſuch fine —_—— Sure," 
7 ia, the woman is 
4 — ry a No, no, cries the 
landlady, Lam. not diſtraged. What 
* doth your ladyſhip think I don't know 
* then! IT aſſure you he told me all.” 
— What ſaucy fellow!" cries” Ho- 
nour, © told you any thing of my lady? 
No ſaucy fellow,“ anſwered the 
landlady, « but gþe, gqpng.gevtlewan 
* you enquired after; and a very pretty 
young gentleman he is, and he loves 
* Madam Sophia Weſtern to the bot- 
tom of his ſoul.— He love my 
* lady! I'd have you know, woman, 
* ſhe is meat for his maſter. . Nay, 


.cents ophia; and then launched 
into a long narrative, too tedious-to 
be here ſet down, in which ſome paſ- 
ſages dropt, that gave a little offence 
ito Sophia, and h more to her 
,waiting-woman; who hence took oc- 
caſian to abufe poor Jones to her miſ- 
— the moment the 2 alone to- 
.gether ; ſaying, that he muff be a ve! 

Sifu fellow and could have no — 
for a lady whofe name he would thus 


proſtitute in an alchouſe. 


Sophia did nat ſee his behaviour in 


: fo very diſadvantageaus a light, and was 


perhaps more pleafed with the violent 
raptures of his love (which the land- 
rated as much as ſhe had 
other circumſtance) than 
ſhe was offended with the reſt; and 


- indeed the imputed the whole to the 


extravagance, or rather ebullience of 
— paſſion, and to the openneſs of his 
heart. 1 of 

This incident, however, being af - 
terwards revived in her mind,” and 
— in the moſt odious colours by 
Honour, ſerved to heighten and give 
credit to thoſe unlucky occurrences at 


Upton, and aſſiſted. the waiting - woman 


in her endeavours to make her miſtreſs 
depart from that inn without ſeeing 
Jones. 8 : 

The landlady, finding Sophia in- 
tended to ſtay no longer than till her 
horſes were ready, and that without 
either eating or drinking, ſoon wich- 
drew; when Honour hegan to take 
her miſtreſs to -taſk (for indeed ſhe 
-uled great freedom) and after a long 
harangue, in which ſhe reminded her 
of her intention to go to London, and 
gave frequent hints of the impropriety 
of purſuing a young fellow, ſhe at laſt 
concluded with this ſerious exhorta- 
tion: * For Heaven's ſake, Madam, 
© conſider what you are about, and 
« whither you are going! 

This advice, to a lady who had al- 
ready rode near forty miles, and in no 
very agreeable ſeaſon, may ſeem fool- 
iſh enough. It may be ſuppoſed ſhe 
had well conſidered and retolved this 
already; nay, Mrs. Hanour, by the 


1 ® This was the village where Jones met the Quaker. 
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hints ſhe threw out, ſeemed to think 
ſo ; and this, I doubt not, is the opi- 
nion of many readers, who have, I 
make no doubt, been long fince well 
convinced of the ſe of our he- 
roine, and have heartily condemned 
her for it as a wanton baggage. 
But in reality this was not the caſe. 


Sophia had been lately fo diſtracted 
between "_ and fear, her duty and 
love to her father, her hatred to Blifil, 
ber com 


on, and (why ſhould we 
not confeſs the truth?) her love for 
* which laſt the behaviour of her 


father, of her aunt, of every one elſe, 
and more 8 of Jones him- 


ſelf, had blown into a flame; that her 


mind was in that confuſed ſtate, which 
may be truly ſaid to make us ignorant 


of what we do, or whither we go; or 


rather, indeed, indifferent as to the 


conſequence of either. 
The prudent and ſage advice of her 


mined aw to Glouceſter, and thence 
directly to London. 

ut unluckily a few miles before 

ſhe entered that town, ſhe met the hack - 


attorney; who, as is before mention- 


ed, had dined there with Mr. Jones. 
This fellow being well known to Mrs. 
Honour, ſtopt and ſpoke to her; of 
which Sophia at that time took littleno- 
tice, more than to enquire who he was. 

But having had a more particular 
account from Honour of this man af- 
terwards at Glouceſter, and hearing 
of the great expedition he uſually made 


in travelling, for which (as hath been 


before obſerved) he was particularly 
famous, recollecting likewiſe, that ſhe 
had overheard Mrs. Honour inform 
him, that they were going to Glou- 
ceſter, ſhe began to fear leſt her father 
might, by this fellow's means, be 


END OF THE 
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able to trace her to that city; where. 
fore, if ſhe ſhould there ſtrike into the 
London road, ſhe he would 


certainly be able to overtake her. She 
therefore altered her reſolation.; and 
having hired horſes to go a week's 
journey, a way which ſhe did not in- 
tend to travel, ſhe again ſet forward, 
after a light refreſhment, contrary to 
the deſire and earneſt entreaties of her 
maid, and to the no leſs vehement 
remonſtrances of Mrs. Whitefield, 
who, from good - breeding, or perhaps 


from good- nature (for the poor young 


lady appeared mach fatigued) preſſed 
—— heartily to dy that — 


at Glouceſter. 


Having 'refreſhed: herſelf only with 
ſome tea, and with lying about two 


. hours on the bed; While her horſes 
- were gettin 


ready, ſhe reſulutely left 
Mrs. Whitefield's about — at 


night; and ſtriking directly into the 
maid, produced, however, ſome cool 
reflection; and ſhe at length deter- 


orceſter road, within leſs than four 
hours arrived at that very inn where 
we laſt ſaw her. 

Having thus traced our heroine very 
particularly baek from her departure, 
till her arrival at Upton, we ſhall in a 
very few words bring her father to the 
ſame place; whe having received the 
firſt ſcent from the-poſt-boy, who con- 
duced his daughter to Hambrook, very 


_ ealily traced her afterwards to Glou- 


ceſter ; whence he purſued her to Up- 
ton, as he had learned Mr. Jones had 
taken that rout ; =_ Partridge, to uſe 
the (quire's expreſſion, left every where 
a ſtrong ſcent behind him) and he 
doubted not in the leaſt but Sophia 
travelled, or, as he phraſed it, ran 
the ſame way. He uſed indeed a very 
coarſe expreſſion, which need not be 
here inſerted; as fox-hunters, who 
alone would underſtand it, will eaſily 
ſuggeſt it to themſelves, 
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BOOK XI. 


CONTAINING ABOUT THREE DAYS. 


CHAP. 1. 
A CRUST FOR THE CRITICKS. 


N our laſt initial chapter, 
we may be ſuppoſed to 
have treated that formi- 
dable ſet of men, who are 


called criticks, with more. 


freedom than becomes us; 
ſince they exact, and indeed generally 
receive, great condeſcenſion from au- 
thors. We ſhall in this, therefore, 
give the reaſons of our conduct to this 
auguſt body; and here we ſhall perhaps 
— them in a light, in which they 
ve not hitherto been ſeen. 
This word critick is of Greek deri- 
vation, and ſignifies judgment. Hence, 
preſume, ſome perſons who have not 
underſtood the original, and have ſeen 
the Engliſh tranſlation of the primitive, 
have concluded that it meant judgment 
in the legal ſenſe, in which it is fre- 
quently uſed as equivalent to condem- 
nation, 
I am the rather inclined to be of that 
opinion, as the greateſt number of cri- 


ticks hath of late years been found 
amongſt the lawyers. Many of theſe 
gentlemen, from deſpair, perhaps, of 
ever riſing to the bench in Weſtminſter- 
hall, have placed themſelves on the 
benches at the play-houſe, where they 
have exerted their judicial capacity, and 
have given judgment, i. e. condemned 
without mercy. | 
The gentlemen would perhaps be 

well enough pleaſed, if we were to leave 
them thus compared to one of the moſt 
important and honourable offices in 
the commonwealth; and, if we intend- 
ed to apply to their favour, we would 
do ſo; but as we deſign to deal very 
ſincerely and plainly too with them, we 
muſt remind them of another officer of 
juſtice of a much lower rank ; to whom, 
as they not only pronounce, but exe- 
cute their own judgment, they bear 
likewiſe ſome remote reſemblance. 

But in reality there is another light, 
in which theſe modern critieks may with 
great juſtice and propriety be ſeen; and 
this is that of a common flanderer. If 
a yon who pries into the characters 
of others, with no other deſign but to 
diſcover their faults, and to publiſh 
them to the world, deſerves the title of 
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a flarſderer of the men 
. not a critick, who reads 
with the ſame malevolent view, be os 


ion” of, wen, 


erly ſtiled the erer of the re- 
Lad. whoop =o worn 
Vice hath not, I believe, a more ab- 
ject flave; ſociety produces not a more 
odious vermin; nor can the devil re- 
ceive a gueſt more worthy of him, nof 
ſſibly more welcome to him, than a 
anderer. The world, I am afraid, re- 
rds not this monſter with half the ab- 
Ee which he deſerves ; and Iam 
more afraid to aſſign the reaſon of this 
criminal lenity ſhewn towards him; yet 
it is certain that the thief looks inno- 
cent in the compariſon ; nay, the mur- 
derer himſelf can ſeldom ſtand in com- 
' petition with his guilt : for ſlander 
is 2 more cruel weapon than a ſword, 
as the wounds which the former gives 


ate always incurable. One method, in- 


deed, there is of killing, and that the 
Haſeſt and moſt execrable of all, which 
bears an exact analogy to the vice here 
exclaimed againſt, and that is poiſon : 
a means of yevenge ſo baſe, and yet ſo 
horrible, that it was once wiſely diſ- 
tinguiſhed by our laws from all other 
murders, in the peculiar ſeverity of the 
puniſhment. bo, 
Beſides the dieadful miſchiefs done 
by flander, and the baſeneſs of the 
means by which they are effected, there 
are other eircumſtances that highly ag- 
gravate it's atrocious quality : for it of- 
ten proceeds from no provocation, and 
ſeldom promiſes itſelf any reward, un- 
leſs ſome black and infernal mind may 
ropoſe a reward in the thoughts of 
ving procured the ruin and miſery of 
another. 
Shakeſpeare hath nobly touched this 
vice, when he ſays, 


© Who ſteals my purſe, ſteals traſh; tis 

| © ſomething, nothing; 

© "Twas mine, tis his, and hath been fave 
© to thouſands z 

© Buthethat ſuches from me my good name, 

c 76: 5 65D Which NOT EXRICHES 
© HIM, 

« Bor MAKES ME poObk INDEED.) 


With all this my good reader will 
doubtleſs agree; but much of it will 
probably ſeem too ſevere, when appli- 
et to the flahderer of books. But let it 
here be conſidered, that both proceed 
from the ſame wicked diſpoſition of 
mind, and are alike void of the excuſe 
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child of his 


6f terfipratidit. Nor much ve Ednelude 


e injury done this wa n 
fight, * — we Prov Pup : as 4. 
uthor's offspring, and indeed as the 
bran - 
The reader who hath ſuffered his 
muſe to continue hitherto in a virgin- 
ſtate, can have but a very inadequate 


ideea of this kind of paternal fondneſs. 


To ſuch we may parody the tender ex- 
clamation of Macduff : *Alas ! thou haft 
« written np book,” But the author whoſe 
muſe hath brought forth, will feel the 
pathetick ſtrain; perhaps will accompa- 
ny me with tears (eſpecially if his darl- 
ing be already no more) whileI mention 
the uneaſineſs with which the big muſe 
bears about her burden, the painful la- 
bour with which ſhe produces it, and 
laſtly, the care, the fondneſs, with 
which the tender father nouriſhes his 
favourite, till it be brought to matu- 
rity; and produced into the world. 

or is there any paternal fondneſs 
which ſeems leſs to ſavour of abſolute 
inſtinft; and which may ſo well be re- 
conciled to worldly wiſdom, as this. 
Theſe children may moſt truly be called 
the riches of their father ; and many of 
them have with true filial piety fed the 
parent in his old age ; ſo that not only 
the affection, but the intereſt of the au- 
thor, may be highly injured by theſe 
ſlanderers, whoſe beilsnede breath 
brings his book to an untimely end. 

Laſtly, the flander 6f a bbdk is, in 
truth, the ſlander of the author: for 
as noone can call anbther baſtafd, with- 
out calling the mother Whore ; ſo nei- 
ther cah any ane give the names of (id 
ſtuff, horric nonſenſe, &e. to a book, 
without calling the author a blork- 
head; which, though in a moral ſenſe, 
it is a preferable appellation to that of 
villain, is perhaps rather more injuti- 
ous to his worldly intereſt. 

Now, however ludicrous all this may 
appear to ſome; others, I donbt not 
will feel and acknowledge the trath of 
it; nay, may perhaps think I have 
not treated the ſubject with decent ſo- 
lemnity ; but ſurely a man may ſpeak 
truth with a ſmiling countenance. In 
reality; to depreciate # book malici- 
ouſly, or even wantonly, is at leaſt a 
very ill-natured office: and a moroſe 
ſnarling eritiek may, I believe, be ſu- 
ſpected to be & bad man. | 

I will therefore endeavour, in the te- 


mainint part of this cliapter, to e 
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ehe mürke 6f this character, and to dvite, liber: 19 book can be otheæraviſu 
e e orfticifm I nere intend to compoſed. All beauty of character, as 
ob vue y for I can ner be underſtood, well as of conntetiance, and indeed of 
unleſs by the very perſons here meant, every thing human, is to de tried in 


ehe 


—— 


_— ——— 4 


to initiate, that there are no proper 


jidges of writing, or to endeavour to 


exelude from the commonwealth of li- 
terature any 


tly indebted, Such were Ariſtotle, 
race, and Longinus, among the an- 
clents; Dacier aud Boſtu, among the 
French; and ſome, perhaps, among us; 
who have certainly been duly autho- 
ned t6 execute at leaſt 2 judicial au- 
thority in foro literario. 
But without aſcertaining all the pro- 
qualiſteations of a critick, which I 

ye touched of elſewhere, I think I 
may very boldly object to the cenſures 
of any one, paſt upon works which he 
hath not himſelf read. Such cenfures 
as theſe, whether they ſpeak from their 
own gueſs or ſuſpicion, or from the re- 

rt and opinion of others, may pro- 
perly be ſard ts flander the reputation 
of the book they eondemn. 

Such may likewiſe be ſuſpected of 
deſerving this eharatter, who, without 
aſſigning any particular faults, con- 
demn the whole in general — 
terms; ſuch as vile, dull, da—n'd tuff, 
Ke. and partieularly by the uſe of the 
monoſyllable low ; a word which be- 
comes the mouth of no critick who is 
not RIGHT HONOURABLE. 

Again, though there may be ſome 
füults 4 aſſigned in the work; yet 
if thoſe are not the moſt efſential parts, 
or if they are compenſated by greater 
beauties, it will ſavour rather of the 
malice of a flanderer, than of the judg- 
ment of a true eritick, to paſs a E. 
vere ſentence upon the whole, merel 
on account of ſome vicious part. This 


Is directly contrary to the ſentiments of 
Horace, 


Vernm abi plura nitent in carmine, non go 
paucis 


22 macalis, qnas nut incuria fudit, 
* 


of thoſe noble criticks, to 
whoſe labours the earned world are ſo 


this manner. Cruel indeed would it be, 


if ſuch a work as this hiſtory, which 


hath employed ſome thouſands of hours 
in the compoſing, ſhould be liable to 
be condemned, becauſe ſome particu- 


lar chapter, or perhaps chapters, 


my 
be obnoxious to very juſt and ſenſible ' 
objections. And yet nothing is more 
common, than the moſt rigorous ſen- 


tence upon books, ſupported by ſuch 
objections, which if th 
taken (and that they are not always 


do by no means go to the merit of the 


whole. In the theatre eſpecially, a 
ſingle expreſſion, which doth not co- 
incide with the tafte of the audience, or 
with any individual critick of that au · 
dience, is ſure to be hiſſed; and one 
ſcene, which ſhould be diſapproved, 


would hazard the whole piece. Lo write 


within ſuch ſevere rules as theſe, is as 


impoſſible as to live up to ſome ſple- 
netick opinions; and if we judge ac- 


cording to the ſentiments of ſome cri- 


ticks, and of ſome chriſtians, no au- 


thor will be ſaved in this world, and 
no man in the next. | 


CHAP. IL 


THE ADVENTURES WHICH SOPHIA 
MET WITH, AFTER HER LEAVING 
UPTON. 


02 hiſtory, juſt before it it was 


obliged to turn about and travel 
backwards, had mentioned the depart- 
ure of Sophia and her maid from the 
inn; we ſhall now therefore purſue the 
ſteps of that lovely creature, and leave 
her unworthy lover a little longer to be- 
on his ill luck, or rather his ill con- 
uct. 

Sophia having directed her guide to 
travel through bye-roads acroſs the 
country, they now paſſed the Severn, 


: tbumuna parum cdvit natura and had ſcarce got a mile from (hs inc, 

B | : when the young lady, Jookin ind 

j- 8 * -<"g Ns Hoey in numzher her, ſaw eral horſes 2 ter on 

2 | am not angry, when a caſyal line full ſpeed. This greatly alarmed her 

ſe (That with ſome trivial faults unequal flows) tears, and ſhe called to the guide to put 

- A careleſs hand, gr human frailty ſhows. on as faſt as Mble, | : 

Fxaxncis, He immediately obeyed her, and a- 

. way they rode a full gallop. But the 
2 For 43 Martial ſays, aliter non fit, 


falter they went, the faltec were th 
followed] 


ey were — | 
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followed; and as the horſes behind were 


fſamewhat ſwifter than thoſe beſore, ſo 
the former were at length overtaken... 


circumſtance for poor rde 


A ha 
wine ears, joined to her fatigue, had 


almoſt overpowered ber ſpirits ; but ſhe 
was now inſtantly relieved by a female 


vpice, that greeted her in the ſofteſt 


manper, and with the utmoſt civility. 
This greeting, Sophia, as ſoon as the 


conhd recover her breath, with like ci- 
vility, and with the higheſt ſatisfaQion 


to herſelf, returned. 

„The travellers who joined Sophia, 
and who had given her ſuch terror, con- 
fſted, like her own company, of two 
females and a guide, The two parties 
| pena three full miles together, be- 

e any one offered again to open their 
mouths; when our heroine having pret- 
ty well got the better of her fear, (but 
yet being ſomewhat ſurprized that the 
other ſtil] continued to attend her, as 
fe purſued no great road, and had al- 
xeady paſſed through ſeveral turnings) 
accoſted the ſtrange lady in a moſt 
obliging tone, and ſaid, ſhe was very 
"happy to find they were both travelling 
the {ame way. The other, who, like 

2 ghoſt, only wanted to be ſpoke to, 
readily anſwered, that the happineſs was 

entirely her's; that ſhe was a perf: 

ranger in that country, and was ſo 
overjoyed at meeting a companion of 
her own ſex,” that ſhe had perhaps been 

Seite; of an impertinence, which re- 

irec at apology, in keeping pace 
with 12 More Nenne pale be. 
tween theſe two ladies; for Mrs. Ho- 
nour had now given place to the fine 
' habit of the ſtranger, and had fallen 
into the rear. But though Sophia had 
t curiohty to know why the other 

dy continued to travel on through the 
fame bye-roads with herſelf, nay, though 
this Fave her ſome uneaſneſs; yet fear, 
or modeſty, or ſome other ee 
reſtrained her from aſking the queſtion, 

The ſtrange lady now laboured un- 
der a difficulty which appears almoſt 
below the dignity of hiſtory to men- 
tion. Her honnet had been blown from 
her head no leſs than five times within 
the laſt mile; nor could ſhe come at any 
ribband or handkerchief to tie it under 
her chin. When Sophia was informed 
of this, ſhe immediately ſupplied her 
with a handkerchief for this purpoſe ; 
which while ſhe was pulling From her 
pocket, ſhe perhaps too much negleg« 
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ed the m t of her horſe, for 
the beaſt now unluckily making a falls 
ſtep, fell upon his fore-legs, and threw 
his fair rider from his back; 

Though Sophia ame head foremoſt 
to the ground, the happily received not 
the leaſt damage; and the ſame cir. 
cumſtances which had perhaps contri- 
buted to her fall, now preſerved her 
from confuſion z/ for the lane which 
they were then paſſing was narrow and 
very much overgrown with trees, ſo 
that the moon could here afford very 
little light, and was moreover, at pre- 
ſent, 15 obſcured in a cloud, that it 
was almoſt perfectly dark. By theſe 
means the young lady's modeſty, which 
was extremely delicate, eſcaped as free 
from injury as her limbs, and the was 
once more reinſtated in herſaddle, hav- 
ing received no other harm than a little 
fright by her fall. x 

ay-light at length appeared in it's 

full nn _ two ladies, who 
were riding over a common fide by fide, 
looking ſtedfaſtly at each other, at the 
ſame moment both their eyes became, 
fixed, both their horſes ſtopt, and both 
ſpeaking together, with equal joy pro- 
nounced, the one the name of Sophia, 
the other that of Harriet. 

This unexpected encounter ſurprized 
the ladies much more than I believe it 
will the ſagacious reader, who mult 
have imagined that the ftrange lady 
could be no other than Mrs. Fitzpa- 
trick, the couſin of Miſs Weſtern, whom 
we before mentioned to have. ſallied 
from the inn a few minutes after her. 

So great was the ſurprize and joy 
which theſe two couſins conceived at 
this meeting (for they had formerly 
been moſt intimate acquaintance a 
friends, and had long lived together 
with their aunt Weſtern) that it is im · 
poſſible to recount half the congratula+ 
tions which paſſed between them, be- 
fore either aſked a very natural queſtion 
of the other, namely, whither the was 


ing. 
This at laſt, however, came firſt from 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick ; but, eaſy and natu- 
ral as the queſtion may ſeem, Sophia 
found it difficult to give it a very rea 
and certain anſwer, She begged her 
couſin therefore to ſuſpend all curioſity, 
till they arrived at ſome inn z © which, 
« ſuppoſe,” ſays ſhe, *can hardly be far 
C Giant; and believe me, nie, 
Cc 1 my 1 ; 
ſuſpend as much curiolity on mj (far 
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t for indeed I believe our aſtoniſhment 
is pretty equal. 3 
The converſation which paſſed be- 
tween theſe. ladies pn the road, was, I 

rehend, little worth relating; and 
i certainly was that between the two 
waiting women: for they likewiſe be- 
gan to pay their compliments to each 
other; As for the guides, they were 
debarred from the pleaſure of dif- 


courſe, the one being placed in the 
van, and the other obliged to bring up 
the rear. Sea bas; ' 


In this poſture they travelled many 
hours, tilt they came into a wide and 
well - beaten road, which, as they turn- 
ed to the right, ſoon brought them to 
a very fair promiſing inn; where they 
all al : but ſo fatigued was So- 
phia, 2 as ſhe had ſat her horſe dur- 
ing the laſt ſive or ſix miles with great 
difkeulty, ſo was ſhe now incapable of 
diſmounting-from him without aſſiſt- 
_— ons the fandlord, who had —— 
of her horſe, ently percerving, of - 
fered to lift — hems — her 
ſaddle; and ſhe: too readily accepted 
the tender of his ſervice. Indeed for- 
tune ſeems to have reſolved to put So- 
phia to the bluſh that day, and the ſe - 
cond malicious attempt ſucceeded bet - 
ter than the firſt 3 for my landlord had 
. no. ſooner received the young lady in 
his arms, than his feet, which the gotit 
had lately very ſeverely handled, gave 
way, and down he tumbled z but at 
the ſame time, with no leſs dexterity 
than gallantry, contrived to throw 
himſelf under his charming burden, 10 
that he alone received —— from 
the fall; for the great injury which 
happened to Sophia, was a violent 
ſhock given to her modeſty, by an im- 
moderate grin, which, at her riſing 
from the ground, ſhe obſerved in the 
countenances of molt of the bye-ſtan- 
ders. This made her ſuſpe& what had 


really happened, and what we ſhall not 
here relate for the indulgence of thoſe 


readers who are capable of laughing 
at the offence given to a young lady's 
— Accidents of this kind we 

ave never regarded in a comical light; 
nor will we ſcruple to ſay, that he 
mult have a very inadequate idea of the 
modeſty of a beautiful young woman, 
who would wiſh to ſacrifice it to ſo 
paltry a ſatis faction as can ariſe from 
aughter, 


This fright and ſhock, joined to the 
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violent fatigue which both her mind 
and body had undergone, almoſt over» 
came the excellent conſtitution of So- 
phia, and ſhe had ſcarce, ftrength ſuf- 


ficient to-totter into the inn, leaning 


on the arm of her maid. Here ſhe was 
no ſooner ſeated, than ſhe called for a 
glaſs of water; but Mrs: Honour, 
judiciouſly, in my opinion, c dat 
into a glaſs of wine. ſy 
- Mrs. Fitzpatrick hearing from Mrs. 
Honour, that Sophia had not been in 
bed during the two laſt nights, and ob- 
ſerving her to look very pale and wan 
with fatigue, | earneſtly entteated 
her to refreſh herſelf with ſomei ſleep. 
She was yet a ſtranger to her hiſtory, ur 
her apprehenſions; but had ſhe known 
both, ſhe would have given the ſame 
advice: for reſt was viſibly necefl: 
for her; and their long journey thro 
bye · roads fo entirely removed all dan- 
ger of purſuit, that ſhe was herſelf 
perfectly eaſy on that account. 

Sophia was eaſily prevailed on to fol- 
low the counſel of L- friend, which was 
-heartily ſeconded by her maid. Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick likewiſe offered to bear her 
couſin company; which Sophia, with 


much complaiſance, accepted. 
The miſtreſs was no ſooner in bed, 


than the maid prepared te follow her 
example. She began to make many 
apologies to her ſiſter Abigail, for leay- 
ing her alone in ſo hornd a place as 
an inn; but the other ſtopped her ſhort, 
being as well inclined to a nap as her- 
ſelf, and defired the honour of being 
her bedfellow. Sophia's maid agreed 
to give her a ſhare of her bed, but put 
in her claim to all the honour. So after 
many curtſies and compliments, to 
bed together went the waiting-women, 
as their miſtreſſes had done before 
them. ba 

It was uſual with my landlord (as 
indeed it is with the whole P 


to enquire particularly of all coac 


men, footmen, poſthoys, and others, 


into the names of all his gueſts; what 
their eſtate was, and where it lay. It 


cannot therefore be wondered at, that 
the many particular circumſtances which 
attended our travellers, and eſpecially 
their retiring all to ſleep at ſo extraor- 


- dinary and unuſual an hour as ten in 
the morning, ſhould excite his curio- 


fity. As ſoon therefore as the guides 
entered the kitchen, he began to exa - 


mine who the ladies were, and whence 


they 
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e him very little ſatisfation. - On 


contrary, rather inflamed hit 
rumoßty than oP iſhed it. 
This landlord” had the charactar, 


among all his neighbours, of being a 
very idus fellow. He was thought 
20. fee. farther und deeper into things 
than any man in the peridy the parſon 
bimlelfnotex „Perhaps has look 
chad contributed not a dittle to procure 
2 this reputation 4 for there was in 


dom was without. His behaviour, 
Iikewiſe, greatly aſſiſted in promotin 
he opinion of his wiſdom. In his de- 
portment he was folemn, if not ſullen; 
and when he ſpoke, which was ſeldom, 
-he always [delivered himſelf in a flow 
voice; and though his ſentences were 
ſhort, they were fill interrupted. with 
many hums and ha's, ay, ay's, and 
other expletives: ſo that though he ac- 
.companied — words with certain ex- 
planato aves, ſuch as ſhaking or 
6 — head, or pointing —— his 
fore · ſiuger, he generally left his hear - 
re 20 — — moe than he 2 
ipreſſed 5 may, he common vent 
hint, that he k new much 65 than he 
thouglit proper to diſcloſe. This laſt 
eircumſtance alone, may, indeed, v 
well account for his character of wifi - 
dom; ſince men are ſtrangely inclined 
o worſhip what they do not under- 
ſtand, A grand ſecret, upon which 
ſeveral impoſers on mankind bave to- 
"tally relied for the ſucceſs of their 
ofrauds. " £SATUS. "1 
his polite-perſon now taking his 
wife aſide, aſked her, whatiſhe thought 
of the ladies lately arrived. Think 
of them!“ ſaid «the wiſe, „why, 
hat ſhould I think of them?“ I 
know, anſwered he, + what I chink. 
Phe guides tell ſtrange ſtories. One 
4 pretends to be come from Glouceſter, 
audithe other from U 
4 ther of them; for 


at 1 can find, 


dan tell whither they are going. But 
-© what people ever — pas the 
| do know ſometlun gi daidhe. To 
de ſure,” — | 
poor little heart locked do -piteons, 
hen ſhe ſat dawn an .the(chair L 


- © country from Upton hicher, eſpeci- 
5 .ally-to London? And one of the 
-< maid - ſervants, before ſhe alighted 
from ber horſe, aſked, if this was 
nat the London road. Now I have 
put all theſe cireumſtances togethar, 
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me, will have a bad 


n; and nei- - 


co 


5 and whom do you think I have found 
them out to be — “ Ney, anſwered 
ſhe, u know 4 newer pretend to 
x — at 1 
s int reyli „chucking her 
under — chi; I muſt own you 
£ have always ſuhmitted to my know 
* ledge af theſe matters. Why tes 
depend upon ity mind what I ſay; 
£ depend upon it, they ate certainly 
+ ſome of the rebel ladies, who, they 
« ſay, travel with; the young Chera- 
lier; and — taken a round - about 
way to eſcape the duke's army. 

6 Haband®? In the wite, you 
have certainly hit it far one af then 
is dreſt as fine 8 J aud, 
to be 4ure, ſhe s for all the 
£ world like ane. But yet, When 1 
-* conſider one ”. 4 When you 
'* conſider!” . crigs the landlord con- 


» + 


\temptyouſly. Come, pray let's hear 


«© what you conſider. “ Why it is, 
eee 
humble to be any very great, lady; for 
chile aur 2 «be 
bed, ſhe called her nathing but 
child, and my dear, and ; 
and when Betty offered to pull off 
- her ſhoes aud Rockings, ſhe would 
not ſuffer her, ſaying, ſhe would 
not give herit — 10 17 

' £ Pogh!' anſwtred the buſband, 
this is nothing. Daſt think, becauſe 


you have ſeen ſome: great ladies rude 


and uncivil to per ſans below them; 
that none, of them know how to be · 


have themſelves when they come be- 


fore their inſeriors? Lthink, I. know 


© * 1 faſhion when I ſee them; 
© think I. do. Did not ſhe call for a 


„ glaſs of water when ſhe came in? 


Another ſort of women would have 
called for a dram ; y know they 


© would. If ſhe be 27 — 
very great quality me for 2 
6 fool z and, Iibeliend, thoſe . 
„Nov, 
< would a woman of her _ travel 
$ .upen 


© ſoine ſuch eutmordinary occahon?' 
— Nay, to? ſure, ud, cried 
ſhe, *-you know theſe anatters better 


aligat as much 


« proteſt I could not help having * 
mpailion for har, * 
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t 4 if ſhe had been a poor body. But 
« what's to be done, huſband? If an 


« ſhe be a rebel, I ſuppoſe you intend 


« to betray her up to the court. Well, 
« ſhe's a ſweet-tempered, good-hu- 
« moured lady, be ſhe what ſhe will, 
© and I ſhall hardly refrain from cry- 
ing when I hear ſhe is hanged or be- 
headed. Pooh!” anſwered the 
huſband. * But as to what's to be 
done, it is not ſo eaſy a matter to 
determine. I hope, before ſhe goes 
© away, we ſhall have the news of a 
© battle : for if the Chevalier ſhould 
© pet the better, ſhe may gain us in- 
« tereſt at court, and make our for- 
« tunes without betraying her. — 
Why, that's true, replied the wife; 
© and I heartily hope ſhe will have it 
© in her power. Certainly ſhe's: a 
© ſweet good lady; it would go hor- 
© ribly againſt me to have her come to 
© any harm. Pooh cries the land- 
lord, women are always fo tender- 
* hearted, Why, you would not 
© harbour rebels, would ye ?'— No, 
© certainly,” anſwered the wife; © and 
© as for betraying her, come what will 
« on't, no can blame us. It is 
© what any would do in our caſe. 
While our politick landlord, who 
had not, we ſee, undeſervedly the re- 
putation of great wiſdom among his 
neighbours, was engaged in debatin 
this matter with himſelf (for he pai 
little attention to the opinion of his 
wife) news arrived that the rebels had 
given the duke the flip, and had got 
a day's march towards London : and 
ſoon after arrived à famous Jacobite 
ſquire z who, with great joy in his 
countenance, ſhook the landlord by 
the hand, ſaying, * All's our own, 
© boy : ten thouſand honeſt French- 
© men are landed in Suffolk. Old 
England for ever! ten thouſand 
French, my brave lad! I am going 
* to tap away directly. 
This news determined the opinion 
of the wiſe man, and he reſolved to 
make his court to the young lady, 
when ſhe aroſe z for he had now (he 
laid) diſcovered that ſhe was no other 
n Madam Jenny Cameron herſelf. 


CHAP. m. 


4A VERY... SHORT CHAPTER, IN 
WHICHy MOWEVER, 18 4 sun, 
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A MOON, A sTAR, AND AN Au- 
II. l : 


HE ſun (for he keeps v — 
* hours at 40 time foe — had 
been ns time — gp 5 reſt, when 8o- 

ia aroſe, greatly refreſhed by her 
— which, ſhort as it was, noking 
but her extreme fatigue could have oc+ 
caſioned; for though ſhe had told her. 
maid, and 2 herſelf too, that ſhe 
was perfectly eaſy, when ſhe left Up- 
ton; yet it is certain her mind was a 
little affected with that malady which is 
attended with all the reſtleſs ſymptoms. 
of a fever, and is perhaps the very 
diſtemper which phyſicians mean (if 
they mean any thing) by the fever on 
the ſpirits. off + 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick likewiſe left her 
bed at the ſame time; and having ſum- 
moned her maid, immediately refed 
herſelf. She was really a very pretty 
woman, and had ſhe been in any other 
company but that of Sophia, might 
have been thought beautiful; but 
when Mrs. Honour of her own accord 
attended (for her miſtreſs would not 
ſuffer her to be waked) and had equip- 
— our heroine, the charms of Mrs. 

itzpatrick, who had performed the 
office of the morning-ſtar, . and had 
preceded greater glories, ſhared the fate 
of that ſtar, and were totally eclipſed 
the moment thoſe glories ſhone forth. 

Perhaps Sophia never looked more 
beautiful than ſhe did at this inſtant. 
We ought not therefore to condemn 
the maid of the inn for her hyperbole; 
who, when ſhe deſcended, after hav- 
ing lighted the fire, declared, and ta- 
tified it with an oath, that if ever 


there was an angel upon earth, ſhe was 


now above ſtairs. ; $140] 
Sophia had acquainted her couſin 
with her deſign to go to London; and 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick had agreed to ac- 
company her; for the arrival of her 
huſband at Upton had put an end to 
her deſign of going to Bath, or to her 
aunt Weſtern, They had therefore 
no ſooner finiſhed their tea, than So- 
phia 03% ·[ô[ to ſet out, the moon 
then ſhining extremety bright, and as 
for the froſt, ſhe Jefied it; nor bad 
ſhe any of thaſe apprehenſions which 
many young ladies would have felt at 
travelling by night; for ſhe had, as 
we have before obſerved, ſome little 
degree of natural courage; aud this, 

N n . . her 
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© her preſent ſenſations, which bordered 
ſomewhat on deſpair, greatly increaſed. 
Befides, as ſhe had already travelled 


twice with ſafety, by the light of the 
moon, ſhe was W. — 


to truſt to it a third time. 


The-diſpoſition of Mrs. Fitzpatrick 


was more timorous z for. though the 


greater terrors had e the leſs, 
and the preſence of her huſband had 


driven her away at ſo unſeaſonable an 


hour from Upton; yet being now arrived 
at a place where ſhe thought herſelf ſafe 
from his purſuit, theſe lefler terrors of 
I know not what, operated fo frongly; 
that ſhe earneſtly intreated her couſin 
to ſtay till the next morning, and not 
ä — of travel · 
ling by night. U 
72 a, who was yielding to an ex - 
eeſd, when ſhe could neither laugh nor 
reaſon her couſin out of th&e appre- 
hetfiens, at laſt gave way to them. 
Perhaps, indeed, had ſhe known of her 
father's arrival at Upton, it might have 
been more difficult to have perſuaded 
her ; for as to Jenes; e had; I am a- 
fraid, no great horror at the thoughts 
of being overtaken by him; nay, to 
eonfeſs the truth, I believe the rather 
wiſhed than feared it; though I might 
honeſtly enough have concealed this 
with from the reader, as it was one of 
thoſe ſecret ſpontaneous emotions of 
the ſoul to which the reaſon is often a 


ranger. ; 

When our young ladies had deter- 
mined to remain all that evening in the 
inn, they were attended by the land- 
lady, who deſired to know what their 
Jadyſhips would be - pleaſed to eat. 
Such charms were there in the voice, 
in the manner, and in the affable de- 
portment of Sophia, that ſhe raviſhed 
the Tandlady to the higheſt degree; 
and that — woman, concluding 
that ſhe had attended Jenny Cameron, 
became in a moment a ſtaunch Juco- 
dite, and wiſhed heartily well to the 
young Pretender's cauſe, from the 
grem ſweetneſs and affability with 
which ſhe had been treated by his tup- 
poſed miſtreſs, 
The two couſins began now to im- 
part to each other their reciprocal cu- 
rioſity, to know what extraordina 
accidents on both ſides occaſtoned this 
ſo ſtrange and unexpected meeting. At 
Laſt Mrs. Fitzpatrick, having obtain- 
ed of Sophia a promiſe of communica- 
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ting likewiſe in her turn, began to re- 
late what the reader, if he is defirous 
enſuing chapter. 

„ nA r. 


THE HISTORY or uns. FITzPAs 
| TRICK. © 


IRS. Fitzpatrick, after a ſilence 
of a few moments, fetching a 
deep ſigh, thus began. 

It is natural to the unhappy, to 
© feel a ſecret concern in recollecting 
© thoſe periods of their lives which have 
been moſtdelightful to them. The 
©. remembrance of paſt re affetts 
© us with a kind of tender grief, like 
© what we fuffer for departed friends ; 
and the ideas of both may be ſaid to 
© havnt bur imaginations . 

For this reaſon, I never reflect 
© without ſorrow on thoſe days (the 
© happieſt far of my life) which we ſpent 
together, when both were under the 
Car of my aunt Weſtern. Alas | why 
are Miſs Graveairs- and Miſs Gid- 
©. dy no more! Lou remember; I am 
© fare, when we knew each other by 
© no other names. Indeed, you gave 


the latter appellation with too much 
© cauſe; I have ſince ienced'how 
8 * I deſerved it. Vou, my 50+ 
phy, was always my ſupetior in every 
0 * and T Ready you will 
* be fo in your fortune. I ſhall never 


© forget the wiſe and matrouly advice 
you once me, when I lamented 
« being diſappointed of a ball; though 
you could not be then fourteen years 
« old, O, my Sophy; how hleſt muſt 
© have been my ſituation, when I could 
think ſuch a diſappointment a miſi 
fortune; and when indted it was the 
+ greateit I had ever kn t 
And yet, my dear Harriet, an- 
ſwered Sophia, © it was then a ſerious 
matter with you. Comfort yourſelf 
therefote with thinking, that what- 
ever you now lament may herea! 
appear as trifling and -contemptible 
as à ball would at this tim. 
Alas, my Sophia, replied the other 
lady, © you yourſelf will think other- 
© wiſe of. my preſent" Iitgation! for 
« preatly my that tender heart be al- 
e tersd, if my misfortunes do nat 
draw many. a gh, naꝝ, mann — 
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ing what I am convinced will fo 
much affect you.) Here Mrs Fitz- 
patrick ſtopt; till, at the repeated en- 
treaties of Sophia, ſhe thus proceeded. 
Though you muſt have heard 
much of my Mn yet, as mat- 
© ters may probably 
« prelented, I will ſet out from the 
very commencement of my unfortu- 
© nate acquaintance with my preſent 


© huſband ; which was at Bath, ſoon. 


after you left my aunt and returned 
home to your father. 
Among the gay young fellows 
* who were at this ſeaſon at Bath, Mr. 
« Fitzpatrick was one. He was hand- 
« ſome, degage, extremely gallant, and 
in his dreſs exceeded moſt others. In 
* ſhort, my dear, if you was unluck- 
© ily to ſee him now, I could deſcribe 
him no better than by telling you he 
* was the very reverſe of every thin 
© which he is: for he hath ruſtica 
« himſelf. ſo long, that he is become 
an * wild . 2 
6 ed in my ſtory; the qualifiea- 
6 — 5 7 then poſſeſſed, ſo well 
* recommended him, that though the 
« people of quality at that time lived 
$ ſeparate from the reſt of the compa+ 
© ny, and excluded them from all their 
parties, Mr. Fitzpatrick found means 
* to gain admittance. It was perhaps 
© no-eaſy matter to avoid him; for he 
required very little or no invitation: 
* andas, being handſome and genteel, he 
found it no very difficult matter to in · 
c rotints himſelt with the ladies; ſo, he 
“having frequently drawn his ſword, 
the men did not care publickly to af- 
front him, Had it not been for ſome 
* ſuch reaſon, I believe he would have 
© been ſoon expelled by his own ſex; 
for ſurely he had no ftri&t title to be 
preferred to the Engliſh gentry ; nor 
did they ſeem inclined to ſhew him 
* any extraordinary favour. They all 
ur him Nn bis at, which 
might probab oceed from envy ;z 
, 1 — N and bw 
; particularly diſtinguiſhed by the wa- 


men. 
* My aunt, though no perſon of 


* quality herſelf, as ſhe had always 
* lived about the court, was enrolled 
in that party: for by whatever means 
! you get into the polite circle, when 
* you are once there, it is ſufficient 
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t from. vou. The knowledge of this 
© ſhould perhaps deter me from relat- 


ve been miſre - 


251, 


© merit for you that you are there. 
This obſervation, young as you was, | 
* you could ſcarce avoid making from 
* my aunt, who was free, or reſerved, 
with all people, juſt as they had more 
© or leſs of this merit. | 
And this merit, I believe, it was, 
© which principally recommended Mr. 
© Fitzpatrick to her favour. In which 
© he ſo well ſucceeded, that he was al- 
© ways one of her private parties. Nor 
* was he backward in returning ſuch 
© diſtinftion ; for he ſoon grew ſo very 
© particular in his hehaviour to her, 
* that the Scandal Club firſt began to 
© take notice of it, and the better diſ- 
< poſed perſons made a match between 
© them. For my own part, I confeſs, 
© I made no doubt but that his de- 
6 hgns were ſtrictly honourable, as the 
© phraſe is; that is, to rob a lady of 
0 her fortune by way of marriage, My 
* aunt was, I conceiyed, neither young 
© enough nor handſome enough to at- 
tract much wicked mclination ; but 
* ſhe had matrimonial charms in great 
© abundance. 
© I was the more confirmed in this o- 
© pinion, from the extraordinary reſpe& 
© which he ſhewed to myſelf, from the 
* firſt moment of our acquaintance. 
This I underſtood as an attempt ta 
© leſſen, if poſſible, that difinclinatio 
© which my intereſt might be ſuppoſe 
© to give me towards the match; and 
* know not but in ſome meaſure it ha 
© thateffeR : for as I was well content- 
© ed with my own fortune, and of a 
« people the leaſt a ſlave to intereſt 
© views; ſo I could nat be violently the 
© enemy of a man with whoſe 
* viourtome I was greatly pleaſed; an 
the more ſo, as I was the only obje 
© of ſuch reſpect; for he behav 
the ſame time, to many women 87 
«. quality without any reſpect at all. 
« Agrecable as this was ta me, 
ſoon changed it into another kind 
behaviour, which was perhaps m 
© ſo. He now put on much ſoftne 
* and tenderneſs, and languiſhed a 
© ſighed abundantly. At times, in- 
© deed, whether from art or nature I 
« will not determine, he gave his uſual 
© looſe to gaiety and mirth ; hut this 
* way always in general company, and 
« with other women; for even in a 
© country-dance, when he was not my 
© partner, he hecame grave z and put 
on the ſofteſt look imaginable, the 
| Nu 2 moment 
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moment he approached me. Indeed, 
© he was in all things ſo very particu- 
lar towards me, that I muſt have 
© been blind not to have diſcovered it. 
And, and, and" And you, 
as more pleaſed ſtill, my dear Har- 
© riet, cries Sophia: you need not be 
© 'aſhamedP added ſhe, fighing; * for 
© ſure there are irreſiſtible charms in 
© tenderneſs, which too many men are 
© able to affect. True, anſwered 
her couſin : * men, who in all other in- 
« ſtances want common ſenſe, are very 
© Machiavels in the art of 81 
© wiſh I did not know an inſtance.— 
« Well, ſcandal now began to be as 
< buſy with me as it had before been 
© with my aunt ; and ſome good ladies 
© did not ſcruple to affirm, that Mr. 
GFirzpatiick had an intrigue with us 
6 bot % l p 
© But what may ſeem aſtoniſhing, 
my aunt never ſaw, nor in the leaſt 
ſeemed to fuſpect, that which was 
viſible enough, I believe, from both 
our behaviours. One would indeed 
think, - that love quite puts out the 
eyes of an old woman. In fact, they 
Jo greedily ſwallow the addreſſes 
which are ny them, that, like 
an outrageous glutton, they are not 
at Jeifure to obſerve Ny, paſſes a- 
mongſt others at the ſame table. 
This I have obſerved in more caſes 
than my own; and this was ſo ſtrong- 
ly verihed by my aunt, that, though 
eoften found us together at her re- 
turn from the pump, the leaſt cant- 
ing word of his, pretending impa- 
tience at her abſence, effectually ſmo- 
thered all ſuſpicion. One artifice 
ſucceeded with her to admiration: 
this was, his treating me like a little 
child, and never calling me by any 
other name in her preſence, but that 
of pretty miſs.” This indeed did 
him ſome diſſervice with your hum- 
ble ſervant ; but I ſoon ſaw through 
it, eſpecially as in her abſence he 
behaved to me, as I have ſaid, in a 
different manner. However, if I 
was not greatly vines by a eon- 
dukt of which I had diſcovered the 
defign, I ſmarted very ſeverely for 
it: for my aunt really conceived me 
© to be what her lover (as ſhe thought 
© him) called me, and treated me, in 
all reſpects, as a perfect infant. To 
* ſay the truth, I wonder the had not 
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© infiſted on my again wearing leading. 
«ſtrings. 
At laſt, my lover (for ſo he was) 
thought proper, in a moſt folemn 
© *manner, to diſcloſe a ſecret which F 
© had known Jong before. He now 
placed all the love which he had pre- 
© "tended to my aunt to my account, 
He lamented, in very pathetick terms, 
the encouragement ſhe had given 
him, and made a high merit of the 
© tedious hours, in which he had un- 
c _—_— her converſation. What 
© ſhall I tell you, my dear Sophia? 
Then I will confeſs the — 5 I 
© was pleaſed with my man: I was 
t pleaſed with my conqueſt. To rival 
© my aunt, delighted me; to rival ſo 
© many other women, charmed me, 
© In ſhort, I am afraid, I did not be- 
© have as I ſhould do, even upon the 
© very firſt declaration. I wiſh I did 
© not almoſt give him poſitive encou- 
© ragement * 6s we parted. 
»The Bath now talked loudly, I 
might almoſt ſay, roared againſt me, 
Several young women affected to 
ſhun my acquaintance; not ſo much, 
nga, from any real ſuſpicion, as 
rom a deſire of baniſhing me from a 
company, in which I too much en- 
gro ed their favourite man. And 
ere I cannot omit expreſſing my 
gratitude to 'the kindneſs intended 
© me by Mr. Naſh; who took me one 
© day aſide, and gave me advice, 
© which, if I had followed, I had 
© been a happy woman. © Child,” 
© ſays he, I am ſorry to ſee the fa- 
_— which ſubſiſts between you 
«-and a fellow who is altogether un- 
% worthy of you, and I am afraid 
&« will prove your ruin. As for your 
« old, ſtinking aunt, if it was to be no 
« injury to you, and my pretty So- 
« phy Weſtern,” (I aſſure you I re- 
© peat his words) 9 
« glad, that the fellow was in poſſeſ- 
4% fjon of all that belongs to her. I 
© never adviſe old women: for if they 
*« take it into their heads to go to the 
4% devil, it is no more poſſible, than 
« worth while, to keep them from 
« him. Innocence, and youth and 
« beauty, ate worthy a better fate; and 
I would fave them from his clutch- 
© es. Let me adviſe you therefore, 
« dear child; never ſuffer this fellow 
to be particular with you © 5 
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which I have now forgotten; and in- 


© deed I attended very Intle to them at 


« that rime: for inclination contra- 


« dicted all he ſaid ; and, beſides, I 


could not be perſuaded, that women 
© of quality would condeſcend to fa- 
« miliarity with ſuch a perſon as he de- 
« ſcribed, | 

« But I am afraid, my dear, I ſhall 
« tire you with a detail of ſo many 
minute circumſtances. To be con- 
« ciſe, therefore, imagine me married; 
« imagine me, with my huſband, at the 
feet of my aunt; and then imagine 
the maddeſt woman in Bedlam in a 
raving fit; and your imagination will 
« ſuggeſt to you no more than what 
« really happened. 

« he very next day my aunt left 
the place, partly to avoid ſeeing Mr. 


+ Fitzpatrick or myſelf, and as much, 


perhaps, to avoid ſeeing any one elſe; 
for, though I am told the hath ſince 
denied every thing ſtoutly, I believe 
{ ſhe was then a little confounded at 
© her diſappointment. Since that time 
I have written to her many letters, 
but never could obtain an anſwer ; 
« which I muſt own ſits ſomewhat the 
© heavier, as ſhe herſelf was, though 
« undeſignedly, the occafion of all my 
* (ufferings : for had it not been under 
© the colour of paying his addrefſes to 
« her, Mr. Fitzpatrick would never 
have found ſufficient opportunities to 
© have engaged my heart; which, in 
other circumſtances, I ſtill flatter my- 
« ſelf, would not have been an eaſy con- 
«* queſt to ſuch a perſon. Indeed, I 
© believe, I ſhould not have erred ſo 
« groſsly in my choice, if I had relied 
on my own judgment; bur I truſted 
* totally to the opinion of others, and 
very fooliſhly took the merit of a man 
for granted, whom I ſaw ſo univerſally 
* well received by the women. What 
is thereaſon, my dear, that we, who 
* have underſtandingsequal to the wiſeſt 
and greateſt of the other ſex, ſo often 
© make choice of the ſillieſf fellows 
for companions and favourites? It 
* raiſes my indignation to the higheſt 
* pitch, to refle& on the numbers of 
* women of ſenſe who have been un- 
done by fools.” Here the pauſed a 
moment; but Sophia making no an- 
lwer, ſhe proceeded as in the next 
chapter, n * ü 0 
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CHAP. V. 


N WHICH THE HISTORY or uns. 
FITZPATRICK IS CONTINUED. 


WE remained at Bath nolonger 
© than a fortnight after our 


wedding: for as to any reconciliation 
with my aunt, there were no hopes 3 
and of my fortune, not one farthin 
could be touched till I was at age, o 
which I now wanted more than two 
years. My huſband, therefore, was 
reſolved to ſet out for Ireland ; againft 
which I remonſtrated very earneſtly, 
and inſiſted on a promiſe which he had 
made me before our marriage, that T 
ſhould never take this journey againſt 
my conſent ; and indeed I never in- 
tended to conſent to it; nor will any 
— believe, blame me for that 
reſolution : but this, however, I ne- 
ver mentioned to my huſband, and 
petitioned only for the reprieve of a 
month; but he had fixed the day, and 
to that day he obſti nately adhered. 
© The evening before our departure, 
as we were diſputing this point with 
great eagerneſs on both ſides, he ſtart- 
ed ſuddenly from his chair, and left 
me abruptly, ſaying, he was going to 
the rooms. He was hardly out of the 
houſe, when I ſaw a paper lying on 
the floor; which, I ſuppoſe, he had 
careleſsly pulled from his pocket, to- 
gether with his handkerchief, This 
aper I took up, and finding it to be a 
etter, I made no ſcruple to open and 
read it; and indeed I read it ſo often, 
that I can repeat it to you almoſt 
word for word, This, then, was the 
letter, 


% TO MR, BRIAN FITZPATRICE. 


4 SIR, 


40 OURS received, and am ſur- 


& prized you ſhould uſe me in 
this manner, as have never ſeen any 


of your caſh, unleſs for one linſey- 
« woolſey coat; and your bill now is 


„ upwards of 1gol. 


Conſider, Sir, 


© how often you have fobbed me off 


© with your being ſhortly to be mar- 


© ried to this lady, and t'other lady; 
"ro | * but 
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% but I can neither live on hopes or 
« promiſes, nor will my woollen-dra- 
« per take any ſuch-in-paygynent. You 
4c tell me you are ſecure of having 
© cither the aunt or the niece; and that 
« you might have married the aunt 
6c before this, whole jointure you ſay 
* 3s immenſe, but that you prefer the 
«© nice on account of her ready - mo- 
« ney. Pray, Sir, take a fool's ad- 
„vice for ance, and marry the 

& you can get. You will pardon my 
* offering my advice, as you know I 
* ſincerely waſh you well. Shall draw 
i on you per next poſt, in favour of 
„ Mefſheurs John Drugget and com- 
* pany, at fourtcen days, which doubt 
* not your hovouring ;z and am, Sir, 
c your humble lervant, 


„ SAM. CosGRAvs.," 


_ - © This was the letter, word for word. 
© Gueſs, my deal girl, gueſs how this 
© letter affected me. You prefer the 
® miece on account of her ready-money 1 
If every one of theſe words had been 
© a dagger, I could with pleaſure have 
© ſtabbed them into his heart; but I 
© will net zecount my frantick beha- 
4 viour on the occaon. I had pretty 
vell ſpent my tears before his return 
© kome; dutſuflicient remains of them 
* appeared in my wollen eyes. He 
L — bimſelf ſullenly into his chair, 
4 * for a lens time we were both 
« Glent. At length, in a hau tone, 
* he ſaid, 1 nt , 88 ſer- 
* vants TRA 1 upall yourthings; 
* for the coach will be ready by fix in 
the morning.” My patience was 
© totally ſubdued by this provocation; 
© and I anſwered, ** No, Sir, there is 
* 2 letter ſtill remains unpacked : and 
then throwing it on the table, I fell 
to upbraiding him with the moſt bit- 
© ter language I could invent. 
Whether guilt, or ſhame, or pru- 
© dence, reſtrained him, 1 cannot ſay; 
* but though he is the moſt paſſionate 
* of men, he exerted no rage on this 
3 He endeavoured, on = 
© contrary, to pacity me the mo 
gentle ET He ma the phraſe 
in the letter to which I principally 
* objected was not his, nor had he ever 
* written any ſuch. He owned, indeed, 
*. the having mentioned his marriage, 
© and, that preference which he had 
given to myſelf; but denied, with 
Ban oaths, the having aſſigned any 
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* ſuch reaſon. And he excuſcd the 


* having 


mentioned any ſuch matter 


©. at all, on account. of the traits he 
© was in for money; ariſing, he ſaid, 


© from hig havin 


* ſaid, which he could not bear 
© cover to 


100 long n 
his eſtate in Ireland. And this, he 
to dil. 


was the only reaſon of 


© his having ſo ſtrenuouſiy inkited on 
our journey. He then uſed ſeveral 
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ver earing expreſſions ; and con- 
cluded by yo fond careſs, and 
many violent proteſtations of love. 
* 29 . * r » Which 
t id not to it, had 
Doug weight with — his favour, 
and that was the word jointure in the 
taylor's letter 3 whereas my aunt ne- 
ver had heen married, and this Mr, 
Fitzpatrick well knew. As I ima- 
pines therefore that the fellow muſk 
ave inſerted this of his own head, 
or from hearſay, I perſuaded myſelf 
he might have ventured likewile on 
that odious line on no better autho · 
rity. What reaſoning was this, my 
dear ! was I not an advocate rather 
than a judge? But why do I men · 
tion ſuch a cireumſtance as this, or 
appeal to it for the juſtification of my 
forgiveneſs? In ſhort, had he been 
guity of twenty times as much, halt 
the tenderneſs and fondneſs which 
he uſed would have prevailed on me 
to have forgiven him. I now madc 
no farther objeftions to our ſetting 
out, which we. dig the next morn» 
ing; and in little more than a week 
arrived at the ſeat. of Mr. Fitzpatrick. 
© Your curiofity will excuſe me fron 
relating any occurrences; which pal 
during aur journey: for it would 
woy be highly difagreeable to tra- 
vel it over again, and no lels ſo to 
you to trayel it over with me. 
This ſeat, then, is an ancient man · 
fon-houſe: if I was in one of thoſe 
merry humours in Which you have 
ſo often ſeen me, I could deſcribe it 
to you ridiculouſly enough. It look- 
ed as if it had been formerly inhabit- 
ed by a gentleman, Hexe was room 
enough, and not the leſs room on ac. 
count of the furniture: for ind 
there was very little in it. An old 
woman, who {eemed coeval with the 
building, and greatly reſembled ber 
whom Chamont wentions in the Or- 
phan, recerved us at the gate j; 3 


in a howl ſcarce human, and to me 
6 'ynin- 


5 
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t unĩntel , welcomed her maſter 
« home. In mort, the whole ſcene was 
© fo gloomy and melancholy, that it 


i threw my ſpirity into the loweſt de- 
n; which m huſbaſſd diſeern - 


« zeckie 
ing, inſtead. of relieving, increaſed 
« by two or three malicious obſerva- 
tions. There are good houſes, Ma- 
« dam, fays he, “as you find, in 
« other places beſides England; but 


4 ps you had rather be in a dirty 
10 Dag at Bath!“ 


ot life hath a pms 
ful, good · natured, companion to ſup- 
port and comfort her; or why do I 
« refle&on happy fituations, only to ag- 
« pravate my own miſery ! My compa- 
nion, far clearing up the gloom 
© of ſolitude, ſoon convinced me, that 
I muſt have been wretched with him 
© in any place, and in any condition. 
In a word, he was aſurly fellow, 1 
* charaſter you have perhaps never 
« ſeen: for, indeed, no woman ever ſees 
« itexemplified, but in a father, a bro- 
* ther, or a huſband ; and though you 
© have a father, he is not of that cha- 
© rater. ' This furly fellow had for- 


( merly; to me the very reverſe 
© and As carrier to — 2 per- 
ſon. Good Heaven! how is it poſ- 


« fible for a man to maintain a con- 
* ſtant lye in his appearance abroad 


4 dear, is the woman 
— cbr Gare; 


and in company, and to content 
e himfelf with ſhewing difagreeable 
truth only at home ! Here, my dear, 


they make themſelves amends for the 
* uneaſy reftraint which they put on 
* their tempers in the world; for I 
have obſerved, the more merry, and 
* gay, and good-hamoured, my huſ- 
* dand hath at any time been in com- 
* pany, the more ſullen and moroſe 
© he was ſure to become at our next 
0 _ meeting. How shall I de- 
* {cribe his barbarity ! To my fond - 
* neſs he was cold and inſenſible. My 
little comical ways, which you, my 
* Sophy, and which others have call- 
ed {0 agreeable, he treated with con- 
© tempt.” In my moſ ſerious moments, 
de ſung and whiftled : and whenever 
I was thoroughly dejected and miſe- 
* rable, he was angry, and abuſed 
me: for though he was never pleaſ- 
" ed with my good · humour, nor af- 
1 cribed it to my ſatis faction in him; 

= my low ſpirits always offended 
kim, and thoſe he imputed to my re- 
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© pentance of having (as he ſaid) mar- 
< ned an Iriſhman. 
* You will eaſily conceive, my dear 
Grave-airs, (I afk your pardon, TL 
really forgot myſelf) that when a 
woman makes an imprudent match 
in the ſenſe of the world; that is, 
when ſhe is not an arrant proſtitute 
— rn intereſt, ſhe muſt ne- 
arily have ſome inclination and 
aſtection for her man. You will as 
eaſily believe that this affection may 
— be leſſened; nay, I do - 
ture you, contempt will whoHy era- 
dicate it. This contempt I now be- 
gan to entertain for my huſband, 
whom I now diſcovered to be—L 
muſt uſe the exprethon—an arrant 
blockhead. Perhaps you will von- 
der I did not make this diſcovery 
long before; but women will ſug- 
| a thoufand excuſes to themſelves 
Fe the folly of thoſe they like. Be- - 
ſides, give me leave to tell you, 
requires a moſt penetrating eye to 
Aber a fool, through the diſguiſes 
of gaiety and good- breeding. 
6 ſe will be eaſily imagined, that 
when I once deſpiſed my huſband, 
as I confeſs to you I ſoon did, I 
muſt conſequently diſlike Wis com- 
any; and indeed I had the happ1- 
Redder being very little ny 46 
with it ; for our houſe was now molt 
elegantly furniſhed, our cellars well 
ſtocked, and dogs and horſes pro- 
vided in great abundance, As my 
gentleman therefore entertained his 
neighbours with great hoſpitality, ſo 
his neighbours reſorted to him with 
great alacrity z and ſports and drink- 
ing conſumed ſo much of his time, 
that a ſmall part of his converfation, 
that is to ſay, of his ill-humours, 
fell to my ſhare. | 
© Happy would it have been for me, 
if I could as eaſily have avoided al! 
other diſagreeable company; but alas! 
I was confined to ſome which con- 
ſtantly tormented me; and the more, 
as I ſawno proſpeR of being relieved 
from them. Theſe compamons were 
my own racking thoughts, which 
plagued, and in a manner haunted 
me, day and night. In this ſituation, 
T-paſſed through a ſcene, the horrofs 
* of which can neither be painted nor 
* imagined. Think, my dear! figure, 
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jf vou can, to yourſelf, what F muſt 


* have undergone, I became a mo- 
ther 
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© detefted, - I went through all the a- 
gonies and miſeries of a lying-in (ten 
© times more painful in ſuch a circum- 
© ſtance, than the worſt labour can be, 
* when one endures it for a man one 
loves) in a deſart, or rather indeed 
© a ſcene of riot and revel, without a- 
© friend, without a companion, or with- 
© out any of thoſe agreeable circum-- 
* ſtances, which often - alleviate, and 
perhaps ſometimes more than com- 
« penſate the ſufferings of our ſex at 
* that ſeaſon,” . Ka 
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EN WHICH THE MISTAKE OF THE 
-LANDLORD THROWS SOPHIA IN- 
TO A DREADFUL CONSTERNA- 
TION. - > a 


Ms Fitzpatrick was proceeding 
in her narrative, when ſhe was 
interrupted by the entrance of dinner, 


the misfortunes of her friend had raiſ- 
ed ber anxiety, and left her no appe- 
tite, but what Mrs. Fitzpatrick was to 
fatisfy by her relation. . 
Phe landlord! now attended with a 
plare under his arm, and with the ſame 
reſpeR in his countenance and addreſs, 
which he would have put on, had the 
ladies arrived in a coach and fix. - 
The married lady ſeemed leſs af- 
fected with her own misfortunes than 
was her couſin : for the former eat 
very heartily, whereas the latter could 
bardly ſwallow a morſe}. Sophia like- 
wile ſhewed more concern and ſorrow 
in her conntenance than appeared in 
the other lady; who having obſerved 
theſe ſymptoms in her friend, degged 
her to be comforted, ſaying, * Perhaps 
all may yet end better than either you 
or I expect. ; 
Our landlord thought he had now 
an opportunity to open his mouth, and 
was reſolved not to omit it. I am 
ſorry, Madam, cries he, that your 
* ladyſhip can't eat; for, to be ſure, 
vou muſt he. hungry after ſo long 
* faſting. I hope your ladyſhip is not 
© unealy at any thing: for, as Ma- 
© dam there ſays, all may end better 
than any body expects. A. gentle- 
© man, who was here juſt now, brought 
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- * they by the man I ſcorned, hated, and + © excellent news; and perhaps ſome 
folks who have given other folks the 


greatly to the concern of Sophia: for 


flip, may get to Lo before t 
© are overtaken ; and if they rags 
make ne doubt, but they will find 


people who will be very ready to re- 


© ceive them. Ke 
All perſons under the apprehenſion 


of danger, convert whatever they ſee 


and hear inta the abjects of that ap- 
prehenſion. Sophia therefore imme- 
diately concluded from the foregoing 
ſpeech, -that ſhe was known, and pur- 
ved by her father. She was now ſtruck 
with the utmoſt conſternation, and for 
a few minutes deprived of the power 
of ſpeech ; which ſhe no ſooner reco- 
vered, than ſhe defired the landlord to 
ſend his ſervants out of the room, and 
then addreſſing herſelf to him, ſaid, I 
8 * Sir, you know who we are ; 
but I beſeech-you=onay, I am con- 
«© vinced, if you have any compaſſion 
or — fer" you will not betray us. 
I batray. your ladyfliip !' quoth the 
landlord z * no, (and then he ſwore 
ſeveral very hearty-oaths) © I would 
© ſooner becut into ten thouſand pieces, 
I hate all treachery. II I never 
© betrayed any one in my life yet, and 
© I am ſure I ſhall not begin with ſo 
© ſweet a lady as your ladyſhip. All 
the world would very much blame 
t me if I ſhould, ſince it will be in 
« your-ladyſhip's power ſo ſhortly to 
2 me, My wife can witneſs 
for me, I knew your ladyſhip the 
© moment you came into the houſe : 
© I ſaid it was your honour, before I 
* lifted you from your horſe; and 1 
* ſhall-carry the bruiſes I got in your 
© Jadyſhip's ſervice to the grave; but 
© what — that, as long as I 
ſaved your ladyſhip l! To be ſure, 
ſome people this morning would have 
thought of getting a reward; but no 
ſuch thought ever entered into my 
head. I would ſooner ſtarve, than 
take any reward for betraying yout 
ladyſhip.* | pf 
I promiſe you, Sir, ſays Sophis, 
© if it be ever in my. power to rewa 
, — ſhall not loſe by your ge- 
© neroſity.“ . | 
s l Madam ! anſwered 
the landlord, * in your ladyſhip's pow” 
er! Heaven put it as much into your 
ill. I am only afraid your bo. 
© nour will forget ach a poor * - 
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© an innkeeper 3 but if your ladyſhi 
« ſhould not, I hope * will —_ 
ber what reward I refuſed—refuſed! 
« that is, I would have refuſed ; and 
© to be ſure- it may be called re- 
« fuſing ; for I might have had it cer- 
« tainly 3 and to be, fure you might 
© have been in ſome houſes—but for 
« my Lwould not, methinks, for 
the world have your ladyſhip wrong 
© me ſo much, as to imagine I ever 
thought of betraying you, even be- 
fore I heard. the good news. 
What news, pray? ſays Sophia, 
ſomewhat eagerly. 
Hath not your fadyſhip heard it then!” 
cries the landlord; * nay, like enough: 
for I heard it only a few minutes ago; 
and if I had never heard it, may 
the devil fly away with me this in- 
« (tant, if I would have betrayed your 
© honour; no, if I would, may [—' 
Here he ſubjoined ſeveral dreadful im- 
precations, Which Sophia at laſt inter- 
rupted, and begged to know what he 
meant by the news. He was going to 
anſwer, when Mrs. Honour came run - 
ning into the room, all pale and breath- 
leſs, and cried out, Madam, we are 
© all undone, all ruined! they are come 
they are come! "Theſe words almoſt 
froze up the blood of Sophia; but Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick aſked Honour, who were 
come. Who! anſwered ſhe, < why 
the French; ſeveral hundred thou- 
© fands of them are landed; and we 
hall be all murdered and raviſhed! 
As a miſer, who hath in ſome well- 
built city a cottage, value twenty ſhill- 
ings, when at a diſtance he is alarm - 
ed with the news of a fire, turgs pale 
and trembles at his loſs; but when he 
finds the beautiful palaces only are 
burnt, and his own cottage remains 
late, he comes inſtantly to himſelf, and 
ſmiles at his good fortune: or as (for 
we diſlike ſomething in the former fi- 
mile) the tender mother, when terrified 
wich the apprehenſion that her darli 
boy is drowned, is truck ſenſelels 
and almoſt dead with conſternation ; 
but when ſhe is told that little maſter 
is lafe, and the Victory only, with twelve 
hundred brave men, gone to the bottom, 
life and ſenſe again return, maternal 
fondneſs enjoys the ſudden relief from 
all it's fears, and the general benevo- 
„which at another time would 
have deeply felt thy dreadful cataſtro · 
phe, lies all aſleep in her mind, 
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So Sophia, than whom not was 
more capable af tenderly pling the 
general calamity of her country, found 
uch immediate ſatisfaftion from the 
relief of thoſe terrors ſhe had of being 
overtaken by her father, that the ar, 
rival of the French ſcarce made any 
impreſſion on her. She gently chid her 
maid for the fright into which ſhe had 
thrown her; and ſaid, ſhe was glad it 
was no worſe; for that ſhe had feared 
ſomebody elſe was come. | 

Ay, ay,” quoth the landlord ſmi : 
ling; — adyſhip knows better 
things: ſhe knows the Fiench are 
our very beſt friends, and come over 
hither only for our good. They are 
the people who are to make Old Eng- 
land flouriſh again. I warrant her 
honour thought the duke was com- 
ing; and that was enough to put 
her into a fright. —-I was going to 
tell your ladyſhip the news. His ho- 
nour's majeſty, Heaven bleſs him ! 
hath given the duke the flip, and is 
marching as faſt as he can to London; 
and ten thouſand French are landed, 
to join him on the road. | 
Sophia was not greatly pleaſed with 
this news, nor with the gentleman who 
related it; but as ſhe ſull imagined he 
knew her (for ſhe could not poſſibly 
have any ſuſpicion of the real truth) 
ſhe durſt not ſhew any diſlike. And 
now the landlord, having removed the 
cloth from the table, withdrew ; but 
at his departure frequently repeated his 
hopes of being remembered hereafter. 
The mind of Sophia was not at all eaſy 
under the ſuppoſition of beingknown at 
this houſe ; for ſhe ſtill applied to her- 
ſelf many things which the landlord 
had addreſſed to Jenny Cameron; ſhe 
therefore ordered her maid to pump 
out of him by what means he had be- 
come acquainted with her perſon, and 
who had offered him the reward for be- 
traying her; ſhe likewiſe ordered the 
horſes to be in readineſs by four in the 
morning; at which hour Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick promiſed to bear her company z 
and then compoling herſelf as well as 
ſhe could, ſhe deſired that lady to con- 
tinue her ſtory. 
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HILE Mrs. Honour, in pur- 
ſuance of the commands of her 

miſtreſs, ordered a bowl of punch, and 
invited my landtord and landlady to 
partake of it, Mrs. Fitzpatrick thus 
went on with her relation. | 

© © Moftof the officers whowere quar- 
© tered at a town in our neighbourhood 
© were of my huſband's acquaintance. 
“Among theſe was a lieutenant, a 
very pretty fort of man, and ho was 
© married to à woman ſo agreeable 
© both in her temper and converſation, 
that from our firſt knowing each 
other, which was ſoon after my lying- 
© in, we were almoſt inſeparable com- 
© panions ;' for I had the good fortune 
: Wl make myſelf equally agreeable to 


The lieutenant, who was neither 


© a ſot nor a ſportſman, was frequent- 
ly of our parties; indeed, he was very 
7 little with my huſband, and no more 
* than good-breeding conſtrained him 
to be, as he lived almolt conſtantly 
© at our houſe. My huſband often ex- 
« preffed much diffatisfattion at the 
« lieutenant's preferring my company 
T.to his; he was very angry with me 
© on that account, and gave me many 
© a hearty curſe for drawing away his 
© companions; ſaying, I ouzht to be 
© d—n'd for having ſpoiled one of the 
prettieſt fellows in the world by mak - 
ig a milk-fop of him. 
* You will be miſtaken, my 'dear 
Sophia, if you imagine that the an- 
ger of my huſband aroſe trom my 
© depriving him of a companion; for 
* the lieutenant was not a perſon with 
© whoſe ſociety a fool could be pleaſ- 
* ed; and if I ſhould admit the poſ- 


« fibility of this, ſo little right had 


* my huſband to place the loſs of his 
companion to me, that I am con- 
vinced it was my con verſation alone 
« waich induced him ever to come to 
the honſe, No, child, it was envy 
* the worſt and moſt rancorcus kind 
© of _ the envy of ſuperiority of 
© underſtanding. The wretch could 
© not bear to ſee my converſution pre- 
terred to his, by a man of whom he 
could not entertain the leaſt jealouſy. 
O my dear Sophy! you area woman 
of ſenſe; if you marry a man, as is 
moſt probable you will, of leſs ca- 
pacity than yourſelf, make frequent 
trials of his temper before matriage, 
aud Ice whether he can bear to ſub» 
©. FY Sx 
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* mit to ſuch a ſuperiorſty. Promiſe 
me, Sophy, you will take this ad- 
: vieez for you w_ — pry it's 

importance. It is tkely I 
* ſhall never marry at alt? anſwered 
Sophia; -4 T think, at eaſt; I ſhall 
© never marry a man in whoſe under- 
© ſtanding 1 fee any defects before 
marriage: and I promiſe you, 1 
© would. rather give up my own, than 
© ſee any ſuch atterwards. Give up 
your vnderſtandingl* replied Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick; © O fie, child!-I will 
© not believe ſo meanly ef you. Every 
thing elſe I might myſelf be brought 
to give up; but never this. Nature 
would not how allotted this ſuperi- 
yy 4 the wife in ſo many inſtances, 
if the had' intended' we ſhould all 
of us have ſurrendered it to the 
huſband, This, indeed, men of 
fenſe never- ex of us; of which 
the lientenant I have juſt mention- 
ed was one notable example; for 
though he had a very good under- 
ſtanding, he always acknowledged 
(as was really true) that his wife 
had a better, And this, aps, 
was one reaſon of tlie hatred my ty- 
rant bore her. | 
© Before he would be ſo governed 
by a wife, he ſaid; eſpecially fuch 
an ugly b (for indeed ſhe was not 
a regular beauty, but-very agreeable, 
and extremely genteel) he would 
ſee allithe women upon earth at the 
devil ; which was a very uſual phraſe 
with him. He ſaid, he wondered 
what I could ſee in her, to be ſo 
charmed with her company: Since 
& this woman,” ſays he, © hath come 
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„ among us, there is an end of your 


4 beloved reading, which you pre- 
& tended to like ſo much, that you 
« could not afford time to return the 
« viſits of the ladies in this country.” 
And I muſt confeſs I had been guilty 
© of a little rudeneſs this way; for 
© the ladies there, are atleaſt no bette⸗ 
© than the mere co ladies here ; 
© and I think I need make no other 
© excuſe to you for declining any in- 
© timacy with them. | 
© This ' correſpondence, ' howeve?; 

© continued a whole year, even all 
© the white the lieutenant was quar- 
© tered in that town : for which I was 
© contented to pay the tax of being 
conſtantly abuſed” in the manner 
above · mentioned by my huſband; 
I mean, 
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«1 mean, when he was at home ; for 
© he was frequently abſent a month at 
« time at Dublin, and once made a 
jou of two months to London; 
in all Which journies I thought it a 
© yery lar ineſs that he never 
« once dehred my company; nay, by 
© his. frequent cenſures on men who 
«© could not travel, av he phraſed it, 
« without-a wite tied np to their tail, 
he ſufficiently intimated, that had Þ 
deen never ſo deſirous of accom- 
« panying him, my wiſhes would have 
c — in vains but, Heaven knows; 
« ſych wiſhes were very far from my 
« thoughts! | ; b 
At length my friend was removed 
from me, and I was again left to 
my ſolitude, to the tormenting con- 
vebſation wich my own: refletions, 
and to apply to books for my only 
comfort. I now read almoſt all day 
© long, How many books do you 
think I read in three months ?'— 1 
« can't gueſs, indeed, couſin,” an- 
ſwered Sophia; * perhaps half a ſcore.” 
— Half a fcore | fa thouſand, 
child l' anſwered: the other. I read 
© a good deal in Daniel's Engliſh Hiſ- 
© tory of France; à great deal in Plu- 
© tarch's Lives ; the Atalantis, Pope's 
Homer, Dryden's Plays, Chilhng+ 
worth, the Counteſs D' Anois, and 
Locke's Human Underſtanding. 
During this interval, I wrote three 
© very ſupplicating, and, I thought, 
© moving letters, to my aunt; but as 
I received no auſwer to any of them, 
* my. diſdain would not ſuffer me to 
continue my application. Here ſhe 
opts and looking rarneſtly at Sophia, 
ſaid, „ Methinks, | my dear, I read 
ſomething in your: eyes, which re- 
« proaches me of à negle& in another 
* place, where I ſhould have met with 
* 2 kinder return. Indeed, dear 
Harriet, anſwered - $ophia, . your 
© ſtory is an for any n 3 
* but indeed ] feel that I have been 
* guilty of à remiſlneſs, without ſo 
? — an excuſe. Vet, pray proceed; 
* tor I long, though I tremble, to 
hear the end. | . 
Thus, then, Mrs. Fitzpatrick reſum- 
ed her narrative: My huſband now 
* twok. a ſecond: journey to England, 
* where he continued upwards of three 
* months. Dwing the greater part of 
this time, I led a life, which nothing 
but having led a-worſe, could make 
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* me think tolerable ; for perfect ſoli- 
* tude can never be reconciled to a ſo - 
© cial mind, like mine, but when it 
© relieves you from the company of 
© thoſe you hate, What added to my* 
© wretchedneſs, was the loſs of my 
« little infant: not that I pretend to 
© have had for it that extravagant 
* tenderneſs of which I believe I might 
* have been capable under other cir- 
* cumſtances; but I reſolved, in every 
© inſtance, to' diſcharge the duty of the 
©. tendereft mather; and this care pre- 
© vented me from fetling the weight 
© of that heavieſt of all things,. when 
© it can be at all ſaid to lie heavy on 
our hands. 

I had ſpent full ten weeks almoſt 
* entirely by myſelf, having ſeen no- 
© body all that time, except my fer- 
© vanits, and a very few viſitors, When 
* ayoung lady, a relation to my huſ- 
band, came from a diſtant part of 
Ireland to viſit me. She had ſtaid 
once before a week at my houſe, and 
© then I gave her a preſſing invita+ 
tion to return; for the was à very 
© agreeable woman, and had improved 
good natural parts by a- proper edu- 
© cations — ſhe was to me a 
moſt welcome gueſt. 118 

A few days after her arrival, per · 
« ceiving me in very low ſpirits, with · 
out enquiring the cauſe, which in- 
© deed the very well knew, the young 
* lady fell to compaffionating my 
* caſe. She ſaid, though politeneſs 
4 


had prevented me from complainin 
« of my huſband's behaviour to his 


relations, yet all were very ſen · 
+ ſible of 3 __ felt — 
upon that account; but none more 
© than herſelf. And, after ſome more 
* general diſcourſe on this head, which 
* I own I could not forbear counte - 
* nancing; at laſt, after much previous 
s — and enjoined concealment 
© ſhe communicated to me, as a pro- 
* found ſecret - that my huſband kept 
© a miſtreſs. ' & 4 
Vou will certanlyimagine, I heard 
this news with the utmoſt inſenſibili 
© ty, Upon my word, if you do, your 
s imagination will miſlead you. Cons 
s tempt had not ſo kept down my an- 
« ger to my huſband, but that batred 
© roſe again on this occaon! What 
© can be the reaſan of this? Ate we 10 
© abominably ſelfiſh, that we can be 
concerned at others having poſſeſſion 
O0 2 even 
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even of what we deſpiſe? Or are we 
© not rather abominably vainz and is 
| © not this the greateſt injury done to 
© our vanity? What think you, So- 
*%phan Pos 144 7. . * 
© I don't know, indeed, anſwered 
Sophia, I have never troubled my- 
« ſelf with any of theſe deep-contem- 
< plations; but I think the lady did 
very ill in communicating to you 
© ſuch a ſecret. 
- © And yet, my dear, this conduct is 
© natural," rephed Mrs. Fitzpatrick ; 
© and when you have ſeen and read as 
© much as myſelf, you will acknow- 
© ledge it to be ſo. | 
I am ſorry to hear it is natural,“ 
returned Sophia; © for I want neither 
© reading: nor experience to convince 
me, that it is very diſhonourable, and 
very ill- natured: -nay, it is. ſure] 
„as ill-bred to tell a huſband or wife 
of the faults of each other, as to 
tell. them of their oon. 
Well,“ continued Mrs. Fitzpa- 
trick, my huſband at ſaſt returnedzand 
© if Iam thoroughly acquainted with 
my own thoughts, I hated him now 
more than ever; but I deſpiſed him 
rather leſs: for certainly nothing ſo 
« much weakens our contempt, as an 
injury done to our pride or our va- 
„ 1 


nity. b 

{as He now aſſumed a carriage to me, 
ſo very different from what he had 
lately worn, and fo nearly reſem- 
bling his behaviour the firſt week of 
our marriage, that had I now had 
any ſpark of love remaining, he 
might, poſſibly, have rekindled my 
fondneſs for him. But though ha- 
tred may ſucceed to contempt, and 
may perhaps get the better of it, 
love, I believe, cannot. The truth 
is, the paſſion of love is too reſtlefs 
to remain contented, without the 

tification which it receives from 
it's object; and one can no more be 
inclined to love without loving, than 
we can have eyes without ſeeing. 
When a huſband, therefore, ceaſes 
to be the object of this paſſion, it is 
moſt probable ſome other man-—I 
ſay, my dear, if your huſband grows 
indifferent to you. if you once come 
to deſpiſe him ſay - that is if you 
have the paſſion of — in you— lud 
« I have bewildered myſelf ſo but 
© one is apt, in theſe abſtracted conſi- 
# derations, to loſe the concatenation 
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0 ideas, as Mr. Locke ſays. In 


© ſhort, the truth is In ſhort, I ſcarce 
© know what it is; but, as I was ſay- 
© ing, my huſband returned, and his 
« behaviour, at firſt;-greatly ſurprized 
© mez but he ſoon acquamted me with 
the motive, and taught me to ac- 
© count for it. In à word, then, he 
© had t and loſt all che ready - mo- 
© ney of my fortune ; and as he could 
<. mortgage his on eſtate no deeper, 
© he was now deſirous to ſupply him. 
« ſelf with caſh for his extravagance, 
by ſelling à little eſtate of mine, 
« which he could not do without my 
© aſſiſtance; and to obtain this favour 
© was the whole and ſole motive of 
© all the fondneſs which he now put 
© on. ® wy 
With this I peremptorily refuſed 
to comply. I told him, and I told 
him truly, that had I been poſſeſſed 
of the Indies at our firſt marriage, 
he might have commanded it all: 
for it had been a conſtant maxim 
with me, that where: a woman diſ- 
poſes of her heart, ſhe ſhould always 
depoſite her fortune; but as he had 
been ſo kind, long ago, to reſtore 
the former into my poſſeſſion, I was 
reſolved likewiſe to retain what litt! 
remained of the latter. ** 
I will not deſcribe to you the paſ- 
ſion into which theſe words, and the 
reſolute air in Which they were 1 
ken, threw him: nor will J trouble 
you with the whole ſcene which ſuc- 
ceeded between us. Out came, — 
= be well aſſured; the tory of the 
miſtreſs ; . and out it did come, with 
all the embelliſhments which anger 
and diſdain could beſtow upon it. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick ſeemed a little 
thunderſtruck with this, and more 
confuſed than I had ſeen him; _ 
his ideas are always confuſed enough, 
Heaven knows! | He did not, how- 
ever, endeavour to exculpate him- 
ſelf; but took a method which al- 
moſt equally confounded me. What 
was this, but recrimination ! he af- 
fected to be jealous '— he may, for 
aught I know, be inclined enough 
to jealouſy in his natural temper : 
nay, he muſt have had it from na- 
ture, or the devil muſt have put it ip · 
to his head; for I defy all the world 
to caſt a juſt aſperſion on my charac- 
ter! nay, the moſt ſcandalous tongues 
have never dared to cepſure my re · 
6 putationy 
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c reputation.” My fame, I thank Hea- 
« yen, hath been always as ſpotleſs as 
« my life; and let falſhood itſelf ac- 
« cuſe that, if it date. No, my dear 
« Graveairs, however provoked, how- 
ever ill treated, however injured in 
my love, I have firmly reſolved ne- 
ver to give the leaſt room for cenſure 
on this account. And yet, my dear, 
« there are ſome people ſo malicious, 
« ſome tongues ſo venomous, that no 
* innocence can eſcape them. The 
moſt un word, the moſt ac- 
« cidental look, the leaſt familiari 
© the moſt innocent freedom, will 
« miſconſtrued, and magnified into I 
s know not what, dy ſome people. 
But I deſpiſe, my dear Graveairs, I 
« defpiſe all fuch flander; No ſuch 
s malice, I aſſure you, ever gave me 
an uneaſy moment. No, no, I 
* miſe you I am above all that—But 
s where was I? O let me ſee, I told 
you my huſband was jealoug—and 
of whom, pray? — “ Why, of whom 
but the lieutenant I mentioned to you 
before? He was — ah to reſort 
above à year and more back, to find 
0 — object for this unaccountable 
« paſſion q if indeed be really felt any 
« ſuch, and was not an arrant counter 
$ feit, in order to abuſe me. 

But I have tired you already with 
too many particulars. I will now 
' bring my ſtory to a ſpeedy conclu- 
* fion, In then, after many _ 
0 unworthy to be repeated, in 
0 which my couſin enguged ſo heartily 
on my ſide, that Ms. Fitzpatrick at 
« laſt turned her out of doors; when 
* he found I was neither to be ſoothed 
nor bullied into compliance; he took 
* a very violent method indeed. Per- 
* haps you will conclude he beat me 
but this, though he hath approache 
* very near it, he never actually did. 
He confined me to my room, with- 
* out ſuffering me to have either pen, 
* ink, paper, or book; and a ſervant 
every day made my bed, and brought 
me my food, | 

When I had remained a week un- 
der this impriſonment, he made me a 
viſit, and with the voice of a ſchool- 
* maſter, or hat is often much the 
* the ſame, of' a tyrant, aſked me, if 
# I would yet comply. I anſwered very 
# ſtoutly, that I weld die firſt. Then 


" {o yoy ſhall, and by d- a/. cries 
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© hey * for you ſhall never go alive 
1 3 anne an et ootet bn) 
„ 4 I remained a fortnight long 
er; and, to ſay the truth, my 2 
© ſtancy was almoſt ſubdued, and T 
© began to think of ſubmiſſion; when 
one day, in the abſence of my huſ- 
© band, who was gone abroad for ſome 
© ſhort time, by the greateſt good for- 
tune in the world, an accidert hap- 
pened.—I—at a time when I began 
“to give way to the utmoſt deſpair— 
every thing would be excuſable at 
5 ſuch a time at that very time I re- 
* ceived—bur it would take up an 
© hour to tell you all particulars 
one word, then, (for I will not tice © 
© you with circumſtances) gold, the 
common key to all padlocks, open- 
ed my door, and ſet me at liberty. 
I I now made haſte to Dublin, where 
© I immediate] ured a to 
England; —— — to 
© Bath; in order to throw myſelf into 
the protection of my aunt, or of your 
* father, or of any relation who would 
afford it me. My huſband overtook 
me laſt — at the inn where I lay, 
and which you left a few minutes be- 
fore me; but I had the good luck ta 
© eſcape him, and to follow you. 
And thus, my dear, ends my hiſ- 
c tory: a tragical one, I am ſure, it 
* is to myſelf; but, perhaps, I ought 
rather to apologize to you for it's 
8 dullneſs.“ ved 4 Gigh 2 F 
Sophia heaved a 5 an- 
ſwered, © Indeed, — I pity you 
from my ſoul But what could you 
expect? Why, why would you marry 
« Ny — 5 
Upon my word, i cou- 
fin, * — — is unjuſt. There 
c axe, — the Iriſh, men of as much- 
Worth and honour, as any among 
* the Engliſh : nay; to fpeak the truth, 
« generoſity: of ſpirit is rather more 
* common among them. I haveknown 
©-ſome examples there too of good huſ- 
bands; and, I believe, theſe are not 
very plenty in England. Aſt me, 
rather, what I could expect, when I 
* married a fool? and I will tell you 
a ſolemn truth; I did not know fm 
to be ſo.— Can no man, ſaid 
Sophia, in a very low and altered 
voice, do you think, make a bad huſ- 
5 band, who is not a fool ?'— That,” 
anſwered the other, is too general 
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© 4' negative z but none, I believe, is 
© fo likely as a fool to prove o. A- 
mong my acquaintance; the Hllieſt 
© tellows are the worſt huſbands ; and 
Vill venture ta aſſert, as a ſact, that a 
© man of ſenſe rarely behaves very ill to 
© 2 wie, who deſerv es very well. 
- Nd Dy; 7. 4 * 9 Sh 
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\QPHIA inow, at the define of 
ber coun, related not what fol. 
lows, but what hath gone before in 
this hiſtory: for which reaſon the read 
er will, L ſuppoſe, encuſe me, for not 
Fepeatling!1{t eder a gan. 
* One remark, however, I cannot for · 
bear making on der narrative, uamely; 
that the made no more wentzon' of 
fram the beginning to the en 


TOES SIT TH, 


Jones, | 
man ii there had been varſuch parton 
alive, This Iwill neither endeavour 


io acoonni for, nor to excuſe, Indeed; 
of this may be oalled [a kind of dimo· 
neſty, it s the more inexcuſable; 
from the appayent enneſs and expli- 
eit fincerity of the other lady. But (6 
It was. of L 63K, WS 7 10124 ? 
Juſt as Soplpaarnved at the conchu« 
fon of her ftory, there arrived: in the 


room wherd the ewa-lidies were fitting, 


s noiſe, pot unlike, in loudneſs, to that 
of a pack of hauuds juſt let out from 
:: kennel; nor, in fhrilloeſs,. to 
cats, when caterwauling; or to fcreeeh« 
owls z or, indeed, more like (for 
what animal can veſewble. a human 
youce?) to thoſe ſounds, which, in 
the - pleaſant  mankons of that — 
which ſee me to derive it's name from 
a duplicity of tongues, iſſue from the 
or — Fs ne: nof+ 
8, of thoſe fair river - nym clep- 
ad of old the —— in the — 
tongue, tranſlated oy ſter-wenches: tor 
when, inſtead of the ancient libations 
el milk, and honey, and oil, the rich 
dilation from the juniper-berry 


or 

— from malt; hath, by the early 

tion of thear votaries, been 

forth in great abundance, ſhould any 

daring tongue with unhallowed licence 
ane, i. e, depreciate, the delicate 

Milton oyſter; the plaice (ound and 


fam; the founder as much alive 25 
when in the watery the ſhrimp As big-as 
2 prawng the ſihe ood alise but a few 
hours agaz or any cher of the various 
treaſures, which thoſe water - deities, 
who fiſh. the ſea and rivers, have com- 
mitted to the care of the bymphs, the 
angry Naindes lift up ther immanal 
a ad the prophane weetch it 

ck deaf for his impiet GT 219%; *? 
Such was the norſe; whieh now burk 
from one of the roms below j and ioo 
the thunder, which long had rattled at 


2 diſtance, n-fo adh N&azer 
and nearer Bp ole eye by de. 
grees up ſtuira, it at laſt entered the 
apartment Where the ladies were. In 
ſhort, to- drop all metaphor and figure, 
Mrs. Honour having ſcolded violent) 
below ſtairs, and continued the ſame 
all 4he yay up, came in to bet miſtreis 
ina woſt outrageous paſſion, crying 
out, * What doth your ladyſbip think! 
Would you-imeginefthet this impu- 
dent villain, the metter.of this bouſe, 
$ hath. had the impudence to tell me, 
* nay, to tand//it outta my face, that 
your ladyſhip 43 that naſty ſtinkin 
„hie (Jenny Cameron they 
Ther) chat runs about the country with 
the Pretender! Nay, the lying, ſau- 
* cy villain, had the aſſurance to tell 
me, that your ladyſhip had owned 
<. yourſelf to be ſo v but I bave clawed 
LES 
Hof my nails in his i nt fa 
„% My lady“, ſays I, you faucy 
„ ſcoundre]| my lady is no meat for 
„ Pretendert:. the in young lady of 
as good taſhion,apd family, and for. 
% tune, as any in Samerſetſhire! Did 
% you' never hear of the great Squire 
% Weftern, furrah? She is his only 
% daughter, the is—and heireſs to all 
% his. great eſtate! My lady to be 
1 A — te by ſuck 


*5,a-varket!!”- To be fure, I wiſh I 


* had knocked his brains out with the 
« punch-bowll; | 2 
- The principal uneaſineſs with which 
Sophia was affected on this occahons 
Honour had herſelf cauſed, by having 
in her paſſion diſcovered who ſhe was. 
However, as this miſtake of the laud- 


lord ſufficiently -accolnted for thoſe 


paſſages which Sophia had before mii - 
taken, the acquired ſome eaſe on that 
accaunt ; nor .could- ſhe, upon the 
whole, forbear (yiling. This en 
Honour; and ſhe cried, * Indeed, ; 
. 9 
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t dam, 1 did not think your iady ſuip 
« would have made a laughing matter 
« of it! To be called whore, by ſuch 
ay impadent, low raſfe#!! Your tady- 
+ ſhipmay be angry with me, for aught 
TRD for taking your part, ſince 
« proffered ſervice, "they ſay, Rinks ; 
« but, tobefure, I could never bear to 
4 hear u lady of mine called whore; 
© nor Will I bear fr. I am fure your 
' ladyſhipis as virtuous 4 lady as ever 
+ ſet foot on — — wund; and 1 
« will claw any villain's eyes out, who 
« dares for to offer to preſume for to 
* ſay the leaſt word to the contrary. 
© Nobody ever could fay the ſeaſt ill 
of the character of any lady that ever 
1 —— upon 1* 1 4 
Hine illi Tachryme ! in plain truth, 
Honour had as much love for her miſ- 
treſs as moſt ſervants have, that is to 
ſay But beſides this, her pride obliged 
her to ſupport the character of the lady 
ſhe waited on; for ſnhe thought her own 
was in a very cloſe manner connected 
with it: In proportion as the character 
of her miſtreſs was raiſed, her's like- 
wile, as ſhe conceived, was raiſed with 
it; and, on the contrary, ſhe thought 
the one could not be lowered without 
10 c f n T muſt flo 
On this ſubject, I muſt 

a moment to tell thee a ſtory. Ks 
famous Nell Gwynn, ſtepping one day 
from à houſe where the pack made a 
© ſhort visit in her coach, ſaw a great 
mob aſſembled, and her footman all 
© bloody and dirty ; the fellow bein 

' atked by his miſtreſs, the reafon o 

© his being in that condition, anſwer- 
© ed, „ have been fighting, Madam, 
with an impudent raſcal who call- 
« ed your Iadyflip a whore.” —** You 
© blockhead,” rephed Mrs. Gwynn, 


« arthis rate you muſt fight every day, 
* of your life; why, you fool, all the 


world knows it.'—-** Do they“ 
* cries the fellow, in a muttering 
voice, after he had ſhut the coarh- 
door ; * they ſhan't call me a whore's 
„ footman, for all that,” : 

Thus the paſſion of Mrs. Honour 
-_ natural enough, ever it it were 
to de no otherwiſe accounted for; hut, 
m reality, there was another cauſe of 
her anger, for which we muft beg leave 
to remind our reader of a circunttance 
mentzoned in the above fimile. There 
ue indeed certain liquors, which, be- 
ing applied to our paſſions, or to fire, 
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produce eſſects the very reverſe of thoſe 
duced water, as ſerve to 
indſe and inflame, rather than to ex- 
tinguiſn. Among theſe, the generous 
Hquor called punch is one. It was not 
therefore vithout reaſon, that the learu- 
ed Dr. Cheney uſed to call drinking 
—— pouring liquid fire down your 
at. 


Now Mrs. Honour, had unluckily 
2 ſo much of this liquid ſire down 
er throat, that the ſmołke of it began 
to aſcend into her pericranium, and 
blinded the eyes of reaſon, which is 
there fappoſed to kerp her refidence, 
white the fire itſelf from the ſtomach 
eaſily reached the heart, and there in- 
flamed the noble paſhon of pride. Ss 
that upon the whole we ſhalt ceaſe to 
wonder at the violent rage of thewait= 
ing-woman; though at firft ſight we 
muſt confeſs the cauſe ſeems inadequate 
to the effect. 22. 
Sophia, and her couſm, both, did al in 
their power to extinguiſh theſe flames, 
which had roared ſo loudly all over the 
houſe. They at length prevailed; of, 
to carry the metaphor one ſtep farther, 
the fire having conſumed all the fired 
which the language affords, to wit, 
every reproachful term in it, at laſt went 
out of it's own accord. n 
But though tranquility was reſtored 
above ſtairs, it was not fo below ; where 
my landlady highly ing the injury 
done to the beauty of her hnſband, by 
the fleſh-ſpades of Mrs. Honour call- 
ed aloud for revenge and jnftice. As 
to tlie poor man, who had principally 
ſuffered in the engagement, he was per- 
fettly quiet. Perhaps the blood which 
he loſt, might have cooled his anger: 
for the enemy had not only applied her 
nails to his cheeks, but lixewiſe her 
f# to his noſtrils, which lamented the 
blow with tears of blood in great abun- 
dance. To this we may add reflections 
on his miſtake: but, indeed, nothing fo 
effetually fijenced his refentment, as 
the manner in which he now diſcover- 
ed his error; for as to the behaviour 
of Mrs. Honour, it had the more con- 
firmed him in his opinion; but he was 
now aſſured, by a perton of great figures 
and who was attended by a great equi- 
e; that one of the ladies was à wo 
. faſhion, and his intimate ac- 
quaintanee. | 7 
By the orders of "this perfon,.. the 
hidlord "now: . 
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ed our fair travellers, that a great gen- 
teman below deſired to do 5 
honour of waiting on them. Sophia 

ned pale; and trembled at this meſ- 
few 3 gh the: reader will conlude 
it was too civil, notwithſtanding the 
Lndlord's blunder, to have come om 
ber father 3 but fear hath the common 
fault of a juſtice of peace, and. 19, apt 
to e haſtily from every flight 
circumſtance, without examining the 
evidence on both ſides. 

To eaſe the reader's curioſity, there- 
fore, rather than his apprehenſions, we 

ceed to inform him, that an Iriſh 
peer had arrived very late that evenin 
at the inn in his way to London. This 
nobleman having fallied from his ſup- 
per at the hurricane before commemo- 
rated, had ſeen the attendant of Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick; and, upon a ſhort en- 
_ quiry, was informed, that her lady, 
with whom he was very particularly 
acquainted, was above, This infor- 
mation he had no ſooner received, than 
he addrefſed himſelf to the landlord, 
pacified him, and ſent him up ſtairs, 
_ with compliments rather civiller than 

thoſe which were delivered, | 
It may, perhaps, be wondered at, 
that the waiting-woman herſelf was 
not the meſſenger employed on this oc- 
caſion; but we are ſorry to ſay, ſhe 
was not at preſent qualified for that, or 
indeed for any other office. The rum, 
(for ſo the landlord choſe to call the 
uiſtillation from malt) had baſely taken 
the advantage of the fatigue which the 
poor woman had undergone, and had 
made terrible depredations on her no- 
ble faculties, at a time when they were 
very unable to reſiſt the attack. 

We ſhall not deſcribe this tragical 
ſcene too fully; but we thought our- 
ſelves obliged, by that hiſtorick inte- 
grity which we profeſs, ſhortly to hint 
a matter which we would other wiſe have 
been glad to have ſpared. Many hiſto- 
11ans are, indeed, for want of this in- 
tegritys or of diligence, to ſay no worſey 
often leave the reader to find out theſe 
little circumſtances in the dark, and 
ſometimes to his great confuſion and 
perplexity. 

Sophia was very Toon eaſed of her 
cauleleſs ſright, by the entry of the no- 
ble peer; who was not only an intimate 
acquaintance of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, but 
in reality a very particular friend of 
bhat lady. To ſay truth, it was by his 


: 
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aſſiſtance, that ſhe had been enabled to 
eſcape from her huſband ; for this no- 


bleman.had the ſame gallant diſpoſition 
with thoſe renowned knights. of whom 
we read in heroick Rory, and had de- 
livered many an impriſoned n 

from durance. He was indeed as bit. 
ter an enemy to the ſavage. authority 
too often exerciſed by hnſbands and 
fathers, over the young and lovely of 
the other ſex, as ever knight · errant 


vas to the barbarous power of enchan- 


ters: nay, to ſay truth, I have often 
ſuſpected that thoſe very enchanters 
with which romance every where a- 
bounds, were in reality no other than 
the huſbands of thoſe days ; and ma- 
trimony itſelf was perhaps the enchant- 
ed caſtle in which. the nymphs were 
ſaid to be confined. 

This nobleman had an eſtate in the 
neighbourhood of Fitzpatrick, and had 
been for ſome time acquainted with the 
xy. Me ſooner, therefore, did he hear 
of her confinement, than he earneſtly 
applied himſelf to procure her liberty; 
which heepreſently effected, not 5 
ſtorming the caſtle, according to the 
example of ancient heroes; but by cor- 
rupting the ne in conformity 
with che modern art of war; in which 
craft is held to be preferable to valour, 
and gold is found to be more irreſiſt - 
ible than eicher lead or ſteel. 

This circumſtance, however, as the 
lady did not think it material enough 
to relate to her friend, we would not at 
that time impart to the reader. We 
rather choſe to leave him a while under 
4 ee that ſhe had found, or 
coined, or by ſome very extraordina- 
ry, perhaps ſupernatural means, had 
poſſeſſed herſelt of the money with 
whieh ſhe had bribed her keeper, than 
to interrupt her narrative, by giving 2 
hint of what ſeemed to her of too little 
importance to be mentioned. : 

e peer, after a ſhort converſation, 
could not forbear expreſſing ſome ſur- 
prize at meeting the lady in that place; 
nor could he refrain from 1 
he imagined ſhe had been gone to 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick very freely anſwered, 
that ſhe had been prevented in ber pur. 
poſe by the arrival of a perſon ſhe 
not mention. In hort, ſays e, I 
* was overtaken by my huſband; (for [ 
© need not affect to conceal what 
© world know too well already.) I 
* hag. the good fortune to eſcape nos 


vu 
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going to London with this young 
lady, who is @ near relation of mine, 
6 and who bark afouped from as great a 
« tyrant as my o : 
His lordftup conecluding that ts 
tyrant was tikewiſe a huſband, made a 
h full of to both the 
ladies, and as full of :iimveftives againſt 
his own fex'y nor indeed did he avoid 
ſome obliqueglances at the matrimonial 
inſtitution itſehf, and at the unjuſt po- 
ers given by t to man, over tlie more 
ſenhble and more meritorious part of 
the ſpecies. He ended his oration with 
an offer of his protection, and of his 
coach and gg 'which was inſtant! 
7 — 1 
laſt, her 9 Dy P a. 
Mages being thus adjuſted, his 
lordſhip took is leave, and the ladies 
retired to reſt where Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
entertained her couſin with many high 
encomiams on the —— of t ho 
dle peer, and enlarged very particu 
on 1 for Wis wife ; ſuy- 
ing, the believed he was almoſt the 
perfon of high rank, who was entirely 
conſtant to the marriage- bed. Indeed, 
added the, * my dear * that is 4 
very rare virtue amongit men of con- 
« dition! Never expect it when you 
marry; for, believe me, if you do, 
you will certainly be deceived,” 
A gentle figh ſtole from Sophia at 
theſe words, which perhaps contributed 
to form a dream "of no very pleaſant 
kind; but- as ſhe” never revealed this 
dream to any one, fo the reader cannot 
expect to ſee it related here. 
ks / 


/ 
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CHAP. IX. 


"THE MORNING INTRODUCED 1" 


SOME PRETTY WRITING, 4 
STAGE«<COACH. THE CIVILITY 
OF CHAMBERMAIDS. TRE HE- 
Rotex TEMPER OP SQPHIA, HER 
GENEROSITY. THERETURN TO 
iT. THE DEPARTURE OP THE 
COMPANY, AND TREFR ARRIVAL. 
AT LONDON 5 WITH SOME RE> 
MARES FOR THE USER OF TRA- 
VELLERS, | | 


HOSE members of the fociety, 
who ure born to furniſh the blef- 
lngs of life, now degan to light their 
candles, in order to purſue their daily 


y equipage were prepared 


a 


labours, for the uſe of thofe who are 
born to enjoy theſe bleſſings. The. 
ſturdy hind now attends the levee of 
his fellow-labourer the ox ; the cunnin:« 
artificer, the diligent mechanick, ſprin 
— 7 — — ; and now the 
nn uſem ins to repair the 
difordered — while the riot 
ous authors of that diforder, in broken 
interrupted flumbers, tumble and toſs, 
as if the hardneſs of down diſquieted 


8 7 the clock had no 
ſooner ſtruck ſeven, than the ladies 
were ready ſor their journey; and, 
at their deſire, his lordſhip and his 
to attend them. 

And now 4 matter of ſome difficul 
aroſe; and this was, how his lordſhi 
him ſelf hould be conveyed: tor thoug 
in ſtage-coaches, where paſſengers are 
properly conſidered as ſo much luggage, 
the ingenious coachman ftows halt a 
dozen with perfect eaſe into the 
of four; for well he comteives that ths 
fat hoſteſs, or well-fed alderman, may 
take up no more room than the ſlim 
miſs or taper maſter; it being the na- 
ture of guts, when well ſqueezed, to 
give way, and to lie in 2 narrow com- 
paſs ; yet in theſe vehicles, which are 
called, for diſtinction-ſake, — — 
coaches, thou are often la 
than the — tha method of — 
ing is never attempted. 

is — have put à ſhort 


end to the di , lantl 
defiring to — ber — Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick would by no means con- 
ſent to it. It was therefore concluded, 
that the Abizails ſhould by turns relieve 
each other on one of his lordſhip's 
horſes, which was preſently equipped 
"with a fide-ſaddle for that purpoſe. 
Bvery thing being ſertled at the 
inn, the ladies diſcharged their former 
guides, and Sophia made a preſent to 
the landlord, partly to repair the bruiſe 
which he had received under herſelf, 
and partly on accom of what he had 
ſuffered under the hands of her en 
waiting-woman. And now Sophia 
difeovered a loſs which gave her forme 
uneaſineſs ; andtthis was, of the hun- 
dred pound bank - bill which her father 
had given her at their laſt ing ; 
and which, withia a very inconfee. 
rable trifle, was all the treaſure ſhe was 
at preſent worth. She ſearched every - 
where, and ſhook and tumbled all her 
Ss in; things 


# 
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things to no purpoſe the bill was not 
to nd (ea the was at laſt fully 
perſuaded that ſhe-had loſt it from her 

pocket, when ſhe had the misfortune 
of tumbling from ber horſe in the dark 


lane, as. before recorded; a fact that 
able, as ſhe now 


ſeemed the more 
recollected ſome diſcompoſure in her 
pockets which had happened at that 
time, and the great difficulty with which 


ſhe- had drawn forth her handkerchief 
the very inſtant before her fall, in or- 


der to relieve the diſtreſs of Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick. | 


A FOUNDLING, 
| his-bodily. hurt g but he lamented le 


had not known before how little the 


. 


lady valued her money: © For to be 
ſure, ſays he, one might have charg- 
ed every article double, and ſhe would 
© have made no cavil at the reckoning.” 

His wife, however, was far from 
— this coneluſion; whether ſhe 
really felt any injury done to her huſ- 
band more than he did himſelf, I will 
not ſay ; certain it is, ſhe was much 
leſs ſatisfied with the generoſity of So- 
phia. Indeed, cries ſhe, my dear, 
© the lady knows better how to diſpoſe 


Mis fortunes of this kind, wintever, of ber money than you imagine ! She 
inconvemiences they age bs attended. ©, might very well think we ſhould not 


with, are incapable of ſu 
in which there is any ſtrength, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of avarice. Sophia, 
therefore, though nothing could be 
worſe timed than this accident, at ſuch 
a ſeaſon, immediately got the better of 
ber concern; and with her wonted ſe- 
renity and chearfulneſs of countenance, 
returned to her company. His lord- 
ſnip conducted the ladies into the ve- 
hicle, as he did likewiſe Mrs. Honour; 
who, after many civilities, and more 
dear Madams, at laſt yielded to the 
well - bred importunities of her ſiſter 
Abigail, and ſubmitted to be compli- 
mented with the firſt ride in the coach; 
in which, indeed, ſhe would afterwards 
have been contented to have purſued 
her whole journey, had not her miſ- 
treſs, after ſeveral fruitleſs intimations, 
at-length forced her to take her turn on 
horſeback. 

The coach now, having received it's 
company, began to move forwards, at- 
gended by many ſervants, and by two 
Ied-captains, who had before rode with 
his lordſhip, and who would have been 
diſmiſſed — the vehicle upon a much 
lefs worthy occaſion, than was this of 
accommodating two ladies. In this 
they ated only as gentlemen z but they 
were ready at any ume to have perform- 
ed the office of a footman, or indeed 
would have condeſcended lower, for the 
honour of his lordſhip's company, and 
for the convenience of his table. 
My landlord was fo pleaſed with 
the preſent he had received from So- 
phia, that he rather rejoiced in than 
regretted his bruiſe or his ſcratches. 
The reader will perhaps be curious to 
know the quantum of this preſent; but 
ve cannot ſatisfy his eurioſity. What- 
ever it was, it latisfied che landlord for 

» ts 


ving a mind 


c yy up ſuch a buſineſs without ſome 
© {atisfation; and the law would have 
© colt her an infinite deal more than 
© this poor little matter, which I won- 
© der you would take ! You are al- 
ways ſo bloodily wiſe, quoth the huſ- 
band: it would have coſt her more, 
© would it 1. Doſt fancy I don't know 
©. that as well as thee? But would any 
© of that more, or ſo much, have come 
into our pockets? Indeed, if ſon Tom 
© the lawyer had been alive, I could 
have been glad to have put ſuch a 
« pretty buſineſs into his hands. He 
* would have got a picking out 
© of it; but I have no relation now 
* who is a lawyer, and why ſhould Ig 
to la forthebenefit of ſtrangers ?'— 
©. Nay, to be ſure, anſwered ſhe, * you 
* muſt know beſt,'——* I believe I do, 
replied he. I fancy, When money is 
to be got, I can ſmell it out as well 
© as another. Every body, let me tell 
© you, would not have talked people 
© out of this. Mind that, I ſay; every 
© body would not have cajoled this out 
© of her; mind that ' The wife then 
joined in the applauſe of her huſband's 
ſagacity; and thus ended the ſhort dia- 
logue between them on this occaſion. 
We will therefore take our leave of 
theſe good people, and attend his lord- 
ſhipand his fair companions, who made 
ſuch good expedition, that they per- 
formed a journey of ninety miles in two 
days, and og the ſecond evening arriv- 
ed in London, without having encoun- 
tered any one adventure upon the road 
worthy the dignity of this hiſtory to re- 
late, Our pen, therefore, ſhall imi- 
2 the expedition which it deſerides, 
and our hiſtory: ſhall. keep wit 
the travellers — it's Abg. Good 
writers will, indeed, do wall te inte 
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HIS rok OF 


the ingenious traveler it this inftance, 


who always rtions his ſtay at any 
place, to the Necotics, elegancies, and 
curioſities, which it affords, AtEſhur, 
at Stowe, at Wilton, at Eaftbury, and at 
Prior's Park, days are too ſhort for the 
raviſhed imagination, while we admire 
the wondrous power of art in improv- 
ing nature. In ſome of theſe, art 
chiefly engages our admiration ; in 
others, nature and art contend for our 
applauſe ; but in the laſt, the former 
ſeems to triumph, Here nature appears 
in her richeſt attire, and art, dreſſeq with 
the modeſteſt fimplicity, attends it's be- 
nignant miſtreſs. Here nature, indeed, 
pours forth the choiceſt treaſures which 
ſhe hath Javiſhed on this world; and 
here human nature preſents you with 
an object which can be exceeded only 
in the other, ; 

The ſame taſte, the ſame imagination, 
which luxuriouſly riots in theſe elegant 
{cenes, can be amuſed with objects of 
far inferior note, The woods, the ri- 
yers, the lawns, of Devon and of Dor- 
ſet, attract the eye of the ingenious 
traveller, and retard his pace; which 
delay he afterwards compenſates b 
ſwiftly ſcouring over the gloomy heat 
of B t, or that pleaſant plain which 
extends- itſelf weſtward 'from Stock- 
bridge, where no other object than one 
ſingle tree only in ſixteen miles pre- 
ſents itſelf to the view; unleſs the 
clouds, in compaſſion to our tired ſpi- 
rits, kindly open their variegated man- 
ſons to our proſpeR. 

Not ſo travels the money-meditating 
tradeſman, the ſagacious juſtice, the 
dignified doctor, the warm-clad gra- 
aer, with all the numerous offspring 
of wealth and dulneſs. On they jog, 
with equal pace, through the verdant 
meadows, or over the barren heath, 
their horſes meaſuring four miles and 
2 half per hour with the utmoſt exact- 
nels; the eyes of the beaſt and of his 
maſter being alike directed forwards, 
and employed in contemplating: the 
ſame objects in the ſame manner. With 
equal rapture, the good Hider ſurveys 
the proudeſt boaſts of the architect, 
and thoſe fair buildings, with which 
lome unknown name hath adorned the 
rich clothing-town ; Where heaps of 
bricks are piled up as'a kind of monu- 
ment, to ſhew that heaps of money 

have been piled there before. | 
And now, reader, as we art in haſte 


Baœotian writers, 
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to attend our heroine, we will leave to 
thy ſagacity to apply all this to the 
and t 


o thoſe authors 
who are their oppoſites. This thou 


wilt be abundant L able to perform 
without our aid. 


eftir thyſelf there- 
fore on this occafion; for though we 
will always lend thee proper aſſiſtance 
in difficult places ; as we do not, like 
ſome others, expect thee to ule the arts 
of divination to diſcover our 1 
yet we ſhall not indulge thy lazinel 

where nothing but thy own attention 
is required: for thou art highly miſ- 
taken, if thou doſt imagine that we in- 
tended, when we began this great 
work, to leave thy ſagacity nothing to 
do; or that, without ſometimes ex- 
erciſing this talent, thou wilt be able 
to travel through our pages with any 
pleaſure or profit to thyſelf, _ 


CHAP. x. 


CONTAINING A HINT OR TWO con- 
 CERNING VIRTUE, AND A FEW 
MORE CONCERNING SUSPICION. 


UR company being arrived at 
London, were ſet down at his 
lordſhip's houſe, where, while they re- 
freſhed themſelves after the fatigue of 
their journey, ſervants were diſpatched 
to provide a lodging for the two la- 
dies; for as her ladyſhip was not then 
in town, Mrs. Fitzpatrick would by 
no means conſent to accept a bed in 
the manſion of the peer. - 
Some readers will perhaps condemn 
this extraordinary delicacy, as I may 
call it, of virtue, as too nice and ſcru- 
pou ; but we muſt make allowances 
or her ſituation, which muſt be owned 
to have been very tickliſh ; and when 
we conſider the malice of cenſorious 
tongues, we muſt allow, if it was a 
fault, the fault was an exceſs on the 
right ſide; and which every woman 
o is in the ſelf-ſame ſituation will 
do well to imitate. The moſt formal 
appearance of virtue, bd wa it is only. 
an appearance, may, perhaps, in very 
abſtiaRed Saen, {bh to be 
rather leſs commendable than virtue 
itſelf without this formality ; but it. 
will, however, be always more com 
mended; and this, I believe, will be 
granted by all, that it is neceſſary, un- 
tefs in ſome very particular caſes, for 
P pz # .. every 


every woman to ſuppart either. the one 
or the other | 


"2 lodging being E 
232383 her couſin for that even- 
sgi du 
Ing to enquire after the lady, into 
whoſe protection, as we have former- 
ly mentioned, ſhe had determined to 
throw herſelf, when ſhe quitted her fa- 
ther's houſe. And this ſhe was the 
more eager in doing, from ſome ob- 
ſervations ſhe had made during her 
journey in the coach. | 
Now, as we would by no means 6x 
the odious character of ſuſpicion on 
Sophia, we are almoſt afraid to open 
to our reader the conceits which filled 
her mind concerning Mrs. Fitzpatrick; 
of whom ſhe certainly entertained at 
preſent ſome doubts z which, as they 
, are very apt to enter into the boſoms 
of the worſt of people, we think pro- 
not to mention more plainly, till 
we have firſt ſuggeſted a word or two 
to _ reader 3 uſpicion in 
neral. : | . , 
of this there have always 
to me two degrees, The firſt of theſe 
J chuſe to derive from the heart; as 
the extreme velocity of it's diſcern- 
ment ſeems to denote ſome previous 
inward impulſe ; and the rather, as 
this er degree often forms it's 
own objects; ſees What is not, and 
always more than really exiſts. This 
is that quick-fighted penetration, whoſe 
hawk's eyes no ſymptom of evil can 
eſcape ; which obſerves not only upon 
the actions, but upon the words and 
looks of men; and as it proceeds from 
the heart of the obſerver, ſo it dives 
into the heart of the obſerved, and 
there eſpies evil, as it were, in the 
firſt embryo ; nay, ſometimes before it 
can be ſaid to be conceived. An ad- 
mirable faculty, if it were infallible ; 
but as this degree of perfection is not 
even claimed by more than one mortal 
being; ſo from the fallibility of ſuch 
acute diſcernment, have ariſen many 
fad miſchiefs and moſt grievous heart- 
achs to innocence and virtue. I can- 
not help therefore regarding this vaſt 
quick · ſightedneſs into evil as a vicious 
excels, and as a very pernicious evil 
in itſelf. And I am the more inclin- 
ed to this opinian, as I am afraid 
Ti always proceeds from a bad heart, 
for the reaſons I have above mention- 
ed; and for one more, namely, be- 


= 


* 


* 


| quit Sophia, 
t reſolved early in the morn- A ſecond 
. ſeems to ariſe from the head, 


* a 
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cauſe I never knew it the of 
a good one. Now from this degree of 
2 


on, I entirely and abſolutely ac. 
of this _ 


* 


indeed no other than the faculty of 


ſeeing what is before your eyes, and 
of drawing concluſions from what you 


ſee. - The former of theſe is 1navoid- 
able by thoſe who have any eyes, and 
the latter is perhaps no leſs certain 
.and neceflary a conſequence of our 
having any brains, This is altogether 
as bitter an enemy to guilt, as the for. 
mer is to innocence z nor enn I fee it 
in an unamiable light, even though, 
through human fallibility, it ſhould 
be ſometimes miſtaken, For inſtance, 
if a huſband ſhould accidentally fur- 
— his wife in the lap, oy in the em- 

ces of ſome of thoſt pretty young 
gentlemen who profeſs the art of cuck- 
old-making, I ſhonid not highly, 1 
think, blame him for concluding ſome- 
thing more than what he ſaw, from 


the tamiliacities which he really had 


feen, and which we are at leaſt fa- 
vourable enough to, when we call 
— ny ok Smokey 

wi y fu t plenty of in · 
knen u Mf [| add but 
one more, which, however ynchriſtian 
it may be thought by ſome, I cannot 
help eſteeming to be ſtri&ly guſtifable; 
and this js, a ſuſpicion that a man is cs · 
pable of doing what he hath done al+ 
ready; and that it is ble for one 
who hath. been à villain. once, to 2c 
the ſame part again, And to confels 
the truth, of this degree of ſulſpicion 
I believe Sophia was guilty, From this 


e of ſuſpicion ſhe had, in fact, oon 


ceived an opinion, that her couſin wat 
W tter than ſhe ſhould be. 

The caſe, it ſeems, was this; Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick wiſely conſidered, that the 
virtue of a young lady is, in the world, 
in the ſame ſituation with a poor hare, 
which is certain, whenever it ventures 
abroad, to meet it's enemies for it 
can hardly meet any other. No ſooner, 
therefore, was ſhe determined to take 
the opportunity of quitting the 
protection of her huſhayd, than ſhe 


tect ion of ſome other man ; and w 

could the ſa properly chuſe to be 
uardian, as a of quality, of 

fortune, of honour 1 and who, — 


reſolved to caſt herſelf under the — 
ber 
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a gallant diſpoſition 
tf knight-efrantry, that is, to be the 


champions of in diſtreſs, had 
often declared a violent attachment to 


herſelf, and had already given her all 


the inſtances of it in his power. 

But as the law hath fooliſhly omit- 
ted this office of vice-huſband, or 
guardian to an eloped lady ; nd as 
malice is apt to denominate him by a 
more diſagreeable appellation, it was 
concluded that his lordſhip ſhould per- 
form all ſuch kind offices to the lad 
in ſecret, and without publickly a 
ſuming the character of her protector. 
Nay, to prevent any other perſon from 
ſeeing him in this light, it —. — 
that the lady ſhould proceed directly to 
Bath; and that his lordſhip ſhould 
firſt go to London, and thence ſhould 
gb down to that place by the advice 
of his phyſicians. 

Now all this Sophia very plainly 
underſtood, not from the lips or be- 
haviour of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, but from 
the peer, who was infinitely leſs ex- 
pert at retaining a ſecret than was 
the good lady; and perhaps the exact 
ſecreſy which Mrs. Fitzpatrick had 
obſerved on this head in her narrative, 
ſerved not a little to. heighten thoſe 
fuſpicions which were now ariſen in 
the mind of her couſin. 

Sophia very eaſily found out the lady 
ſhe ſought ; for indeed there was not 
a chairman in town to whom her houſe 
was not perfectly well known; and as 
the received, in return of her firſt meſ- 
ſage, a moſt preſſing invitation, the 
immediately acc — it, Mrs. Fitz - 

trick, indeed, tia not deſire her cou- 
Go to ſtay with her with more earneſt- 
neſt than civility required. Whether 
ſhe had diſcernei and reſented the ſu- 
ſpicion ahove-mentioned, or from what 
other motive it aroſe, I cannat * 
but certain it is, ſhe was full as de- 

us of parting with Sophia, as So- 
phia herſelf could be of going. 

The young lady, when ſhe came ta 
take leave of her couſin, could not 
avoid giving her a ſhort hint of advice. 


ihe begged her, for Heayen'y ſake, to 


and viſit you ig a few 


0 _ you in this town.” 
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take care of herſelf, and to conſider in 
how * a ſituation ſhe ſtood ; 
adding, ſhe hoped ſome method would 
be found of reconciling her. to her 
huſband. You muſt remember, m 
„dear, ſays ſhe, the maxim whi 
my aunt Weſtern hath ſo often re- 
« peated to us both: that whenever 
* the matrimonial alliance is broke, 
% and war declared between huſband 
„ and wife, ſhe can hardly make a 
« difadvantageous peace for herſelf on 
% any conditions.” Theſt are my aunt's 
© very words; and ſhe hath had a great 
deal of experience in the world.“ 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick anſwered, with a 
contemptuous imile, * Never fear me, 
child] take care of yourſelf; for you 
* are younger than me. LI will come 
; but, 
© dear Sophy, let me give — one 
© piece of advice. Leave the charac- 
© ter of Graveairs in the country; for, 
© believe me, it will fit very aukwardly 


us the two couſins parted, and 
Sophia repaired directly to Lady Rell- 
aſton, where ſhe found a moſt 
as well as a moſt polite welcome. 
lady had taken a t fancy to her 
when ſhe had ſeen formerly with 
her avnt Weſtern.” She was indeed 
extremely glad to ſee her; and was no 
ſooner acquainted with the reafans 
which induced her ta leave the ſquire 
and fly ta London, than ſhe highly 
applauded her ſenſe and reſolution ; 
and after expreſſing the higheſt fatis | 
faction in the opinion which Sophia 
had declared ſhe entertained of her 
ladyſhip, by chuſing ber houſe for an 
aſylum, ſhe promiſed her all the protec · 
tion which it was in her power to give. 
Az we have now brought is 
into ſafe hands, the reader will, I ap- 
prehend, be contented to depoſit ber 
there a while, and to look a little 


after other perſonages 3 and particu- 
* 2 


larly poor Joney we have left 
long eno to dp ance far his 
offences, which, 8 i the — . 
vice, t ſufficient puniſhment 
upon him tbemſelves. g | 
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SHEWING WHAT IS TO BE DEEMED 
>| PLASTAKISMP1N A MODERYS AU 

OR, AND WHAT IS TO BE CON- 
*SIDERED ASTLAWFUL PRIZE, 


IL 


T*HE learned reader muſt have ob. 
1 ſered, that in the courſe of this 
mighty work, I have often tranſlated 
pailages out of the beſt ancient au- 
thors, without quoting the original, 
or without taking the leaſt notice of 
the book from whence they were bor- 
ryowet|,019 0 * OY 

This conduct in writing, is placed 
in a very proper light by the ingenious 


- Abbe Bannier, in his preface to his 


Mythology 3 a work of great erudi- 
tion; and of equal judgment. It will 
* be caſy,"; ſays he, for the reader to 
obſerve, that I have frequently had 
greater regard to him, than to my 
own reputation : for an author cer- 
tainly pays him a conſiderable com- 
pliment, when, for his ſake, he 
ſuppreſſes learned quotations that 
ceme in his way, and which would 
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-| CONTAINING THE SAME INDIVIDUAL TIME WITH THE FORMER, 


© have coſt him but the bare trouble of 
© tranſcribing.” 
Io fill up, a work with theſe ſcraps, 
may indeed be confidered as a down- 
right cheat on the learned world, who 
are by ſuch means impoſed upon to 
buy a ſecond time in fragments, and 
by retail, what they have already in 
roſs, if not in their memories, upon 
heir ſhelves; and it is ſtill more cruel 
upon the illiterate, who are drawn in 
to pay for what is of no manner of uſe 
to them, A writer who intermixes 
great quantity of Greek and Latin 
with his works, deals by the. ladies 
and fine gentlemen, in the ſame paultry 
manner with which they are treated by 
the auctioneers, who often endeavour 
ſo to confound and mix up their lots, 
that in order to purchaſe the commo- 
dity you, want, you are obliged at the 
ſame time to purchaſe that which will 
do you no ſervice, 
And yet, as there is no conduct fo 
fair and diſintereſted, þut that it may 


be miſunderſtood” by ignorance, and 


miſrepreſented by malice, I have been 

ſometimes r to preſerve my own 

reputation, at the expence of my * 
A 


am indeed in lome doubt that I have 
often ſuffered by the contrary method 
and that by ſuppreſing the original 
author's name, I have been rather ſu- 
ſpeed of plagiariſm, than reputed to 
act from the amiable motive above aſ- 
figned by that juſtly celebrated French- 
man. 80 
No to obviate all ſuch imputations 
for the future, I do here confeſs and 
joſtify the fat. The ancients may be 
conſidered as à rich common, where 
every perſon ho hath the ſmalleſt 
tenement in Parnaſſus, hath a free 
right to fatten his muſe, - Or, to place 


it in a clearer light, we moderns are 


to the ancients, what the poor are to 
the rich. By the poor here, I mean, 
that large and venerable body, which. 
in Engliſh, we call the mob. Now, 
whoever hath had the honour to be ad- 
mitted to any degree of intimacy with 
this mob, muſt well know that it is 
one of their eſtabliſhed maxims, to 
plunder and pillage their rich neigh- 
baurs without any reluctance; and 
that this is held to be neither ſin nor 
ſhame among them. And ſo conſtant- 
ly do they abide and act by this max- 
im, that in every pariſh almoſt in the 
kingdom, there is a kind of confedera- 
ey ever carrying on againſt a certain 
perſon of opulence, called the ſquire, 
whole property is conſidered as free · 
booty by all his poor neighbours z 
who, as they conclude that there is no 
manner of guilt in ſuch depredation 
look upon it as a point of honour an 
moral obligations, to conceal and to 
preſerve each other from puniſhment 
on all ſuch occaſions. . 43 
In like manner are the ancients, 
ſuch as Homer, Virgil, Horace, Ci- 
cero, and the reſt, to be eſteemed a- 
mong us writers, as ſo many wealthy 
quires, from whom we, the poor of 
Parnaſſus, claim an immemorial cuſ - 
tom of taking whatever we can come 


af, This liberty I demand, and this 


I am ready to allow. again to my poor 
neighbours in their —_— All 1 — 
teſs, and all I require from my bre - 
turen, is to maintain the ſame ſtrict ho- 
neſty among ourſelves, which the mob 
ſhew to one another. To ſteal from 
aue another, is indeed highly crimi- 
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and to tfanſcribe, the original, or 
at lealt to quote chapter and verſe, 
whenever I have made uſe either of the 
thought or eupremon of another, I 


firſt trace the footſteps 
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nal and indecent; for this may bo 
ſtrictly ſtiled defrauding the poor, 
(ſometimes, perhaps, thoſe who are 
poorer than ourſelves) or to ſee it 
under the moſt opprobrious colours, 
« r6bbing the ſpitall. | 
Since, therefore, upon the ſtricteſt 
examination, my own conſcience cau- 
not lay any ſuch pitiful heft to my 
charge, I am contented to plead gwity 
to the former accuſation ;- nor ſhall I 
ever ſeruple to take to mylelt any paſ- 
ſage which I ſhall find in an ancient 
author to my purpoſe, without ſetting 
down the name of the author from 
whence it was taken. Nay, I abſo- 
lutely claim a property in all ſuch 
ſentiments, the moment they are trani- 
cribed into my writings; and I expect 
all readers henceforwards to regard 
them as purely and entirely my on. 
This claim, however, I deſire to be 
allowed me only on condition that I 
reſerve ſtrict honeſty towards my poor 
rethren, from whom, if I ever — 
row any of that little of which they 
are poſſeſſed, I ſnall never fail to put 
their mark upon it, that it may be at 
all times ready to be reſtored to the 
right owner. | C 
The omiſſion of this was highly 
blameable in one Mr. Moore, who, 
having formerly borrowed ſome lines 
of Pope and Company, took the liberty 
to tranſcribe fix ot them into his play of 
the Rival Modes. Mr. Pope, however, 
very luckily found them in the ſaid 
play, and laying violent hands on his 
own property, transferred it back a- 
in into his own works; and for a 
Fakes puniſhment, impriſoned the 
ſaid Moore in the loathſome dungeon 
of the Dunciad, where his unhappy 
memory now remains, and eternally 
will remain, as a proper puniſhment. 
for ſuch his unjuſt dealings in the po- 
etical trade, r 


SA. Mc 


IN WHICH, THOUGH THE SQUIRE 
DOTH NOT FIND HIS DAUGHTER, 
' SOMETHING is FOUND WHICH 
PUTS AN END TO HIS PURSUIT. 


THE hiſtory now returns to the 

inn at Upton, whence we ſhall 

of Squire Weit- 

ern; for as he will ſoon arrive at Gs 
0 
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end of his journey, we ſhall have then 
ſuli ſeiſure to arrend our hero. 

The reader may de pleaſed to re- 
member, that the ſaid {quire de 


from the inn in — fury; and in that 
fury he purſued his daughter. The 
| having informed him that ſhe 
1 the . 
t river with his equipage, an 
rode full — — e 
vengeance 
ſhould was. comes, val 282 
He — . — he ar- 
rived at a crots-way., Here he called 
a ſhort council of war, in which, after 
—_— opinions, he wt laſt 
ve 


direction of his purſuit to 


and ruck directly into the 
In mis road he 


er road. 

about two 
mites, when he began to bemoan him - 
telf moſt bitterly ; frequently crying 
aut, What pity is it! ſure never was 
* fo unlucky à dog as myſelf!” and 
then burſt forth u volley of ee 


— Wh iniſter 
| attempted to admini 
comfort on this occaſion. * Sorrow 
not, Sir!” fays he, like thoſe with- 
© out hope! Howbeit we have not yet 
© been able to overtake young Ma- 
$ dam, we may account it ſome good 
fortune, that we have hitherto traced 
© kev courſe.anght, Peradventure the 
© will ſoon be fatigated with her jour- 
5 ney, and will tarry in ſome inn, in 
4 order to renovate her func- 
* tions x und in that cafe, in all moral 
- © certainty, you will very briefly be 


6 2 voti. : 
- © Pooh} -n the flut!* anſwered 
the ſquire, * I am lamenting the Joſs 


© of ſo ſine a morning for hunting. 
It is confounded to Joſe one of 
the ben ſcenting-days, in all ap- 


6.carance, which hath been this ſea- 
“ ſon, and eſpecially after fo long a 
« froſt.” 

Whether fortune, who now and 
then ſhews Tone n in her 
wantoneſt tricks, might not take pi 
of the ſquizre; and as the had deter- 
mined not to let him overtake his 
daughter, might not teſolve te make 
him amends - tome other way, I will 
not aſſert; but he had hardly uttered 
the words juſt before commemorated, 
2 two tte Tate at their heels, 
when 2 par n to 
their melodious — a Chal 


nteronv or 


5 * — 
F 
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diſtance from them, which the hvire's 
horſe and his rider both perceiving, 
both immediately pricked up ther 
ears, and the ſquire crying, She's 
© gone, ſhe's gone! damn me, if the 


gon 
is not gone! infant] ry 
to the beaſt, who little — vols ay 
ing indeed the ſame inclination with 
his maſter. „ ors 
pany croſſing into # corn field, rode 
CireRtly towards the hounds, with 
much 1 and hooping, while the 


ng himſeWf} brought 


bus fable reports, that the fair 
Grimalkin, whom Venus, at the de- 
fire of à paſſionate lover, converted 
from 4 cat into a fine woman, no ſooner 

ived a mouſe, than mindful of 


former ſport, and ſtill retaining her 
priſtine nature, ſhe leaped from the bed 
—* her huſband to the little ani- 


t-are we to underſtand by this 
Not that the bride was difpleaſed with 
the embraces of her amorens bride- 
groom : for though ſome haveremark- 
ed that cats are fu to ingratitude ; 
yet women and cats too will be pleaſed 
and purr vn certain ocenfions, The 


3 puſs, though « 
Madam, will be u monſer ſtill. Ia 
the fame manner, we art not to — 
the „ + = det $ 
daughter; for in reality x great 
deal”: we are only to conſider that be 
was a ſquire and ſportſman, and then 


we apply the fable to him, and 
the _ icious refletions hkewiſe. 
: bounds ran very hard, as it i 


called, and the ſquire purſued over 
hedge and ditch, hs all his aſual vo- 
ciferation and atacrity, and with all 
his uſual pleafure ; nor did che thoughts 
of Sophia ever once intrude t ves 
to allay the ſarisfaRtion he enjoyed in 
the chaſe, which, be ſaid, was one of 
the fineſt he ever ſaw, and which be 
ſwore was 12 worth — fifty 
miles for. the ſquire forgot bn 
daughter, the ſervants, we may eaßly 
believe, f their miſtreſs; vnd the 
parſon, after having ex much 
aſtoniſhment in Latzn to himſelf, & 
length ltkewiſe abandoned all farther 


thoughts of the young lady, 2 


. Sars «© = 7 
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geg om at u diſtanoe behind, began to 
meditate à portion af doctrine tor the - 
enſuing Sund g.. 

The ſquire who. owned the hounds, 
was highly, pleaſed, with the arrival of 
his brother 4quize and ſportſman; for 
all men-approve merit in their own * | 
and no wan was more expert in th 
field than Mr. Weſtern ; nor did any 
other better know how to encourage 
the dogs with his voice, and to ani- 
mate the hunt wh his 1 A 

1 7 in the warmth of a chace, 
are os much engaged to attend to =» 
manner of ceremony; nay, even to the 
offices of humanity: for, if any of them 
meet with an accident by tumbling 
into a ditch; or into a river, the reſt pa 8 
on regardleſs, and generally leave him 
to his fate ; during this time, there- 
fore, the two ſquares, though often 
cloſe to each other, interchanged not 
a ſingle word. maſter of the hunt, 
however, often ſaw. and approved the 
great judgment of the ſtranger in draw- 
ing the dogs when they were at a fault; 
and hence [conceived a; very high opi- 
nion of his underſtanding, as the num- 
ber of his attendants inſpired no ſmall 
reverence to his quality. As ſoon there - 
tore as the ſport, was. ended, by the 
death of the little animal which had oc - 
caſioned it, the two ſquires, met, and 
in * ſquire · like greeting, ſaluted each 
other. pe 5 | 
' The: converſation, was entertaining 
enough, and; what,we may perhaps re- 
late in an appendix, or on ſome other oc- 
caſion; but as it no wiſe concerns this 
hiſtory, we cannot prevail on ourſelves 
to give it a place bere. It concluded 
with a ſecond chace, and that with an 
invitation to dinner. This being ac- 

ted, was followed by a hearty bout 


of drinking, which ended in as hearty a 


nap on the part of Squire Weſtern. 
Our ſquire was by no means a match 
either for his hoſt or for Parſon Supple, 
at his cups that evening; for which the 
violent fatigue of mind as well as bod 
that he had undergone, may yery well 
account, without the leaſt derogation 
from his honour. He was, indeed, ac- 
cording to the vulgar phraſe, whiltle- 
drunk; for before he had ſwallowed 
the third bottle, he became ſo entirely 
overpawered, that, though he was not 
carried off to bed till long after, the 
— conſidered; him as abſent ; and 
\ 2aving aequaihted the other ſquite with 
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promiſe of ſeconding thoſe arguments 
which he intended to urge the next 
morning for Mr. Weſtern's return. 

No — therefore. had the good 
ſquize ſhaken off his evening, — be- 
gan to call for his morning draught, 


; apd to ſummon. his borſes in order to 


renew his purſuit, than Mr. Supple he- 
gan bis diſſuaſives, which the hoſt ſo 
ongly ſeconded, that they at length 
prevailed, and Mr, Weſtern agreed to 
return home; being principally moved 
by one argument, viz. that he knew 
not which way to go, and might pro- 
bably be riding farther from his daugh- 
ter, inſtead of towards her. He't 
took leave of his brother ſportſmen 
and exprefling great joy that the fro 
was broken, (which might perhaps be 
no ſmall motive to his haſtening home) 
ſet forwards, or rather backwards, for 
Somerſetſhire; but not before he had 
firſt diſpatched part of his retinue in 
queſt of his daughter, after whom he 
likewiſe ſent a = of the moſt bit- 
ter execrations which he could invent. 


CHAP, III. 


THE DEPARTURE OF JONES FROM 
UPTON, WITH WHAT PASSED 


BETWEEN HIM AND PARTRIDGE 
ON THE ROAD. ST x 


AT length we are once more come 
A. to our hero; and, to ſay truth, 
we have been obliged to part with him 
ſo long, that, conſidering the condi- 
tion in which we left him, I apprehend 
many of our readers have concluded we 
intended to abandon-him for ever; he 
being at preſent in that ſituation in 
who prudent EA. uſually deſiſt from 
enquiring any farther after their friends, 
leſt they ſhould be ſhocked by hearing 
ſuch friends had banged themſelves. 
But, in reality, it we have not all 
the virtues, I will boldly ſay, neither 
have we all the vices, of a prudent cha- 
racer! and, though it is not eaſy to 
conceive circumſtances mych more mi- 
ſerable than thoſe of poor Jones at pre- 
ſent, we ſhall return to him, and at- 
tend upon him with the ſame diligence 
as if he was wantoning in the brighteſt 
beams of fortune. 
Mr. Jones, then, and his companion 
Partridge, left the inn a few minutes 
*" LY after 


Ma, he obtained his 
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after the dep 
and pu 
the hoftler told chem, that no horſes 


were by any means to be at that time | 
_ | lence to the luxuriance of our genius, 


at Upton. On they marched 


counſel, Jones Ropped likewiſe, and 
turning to 1 his opinion 
which track they id purſue. * Ah, 
Sir! "anſwered Partridge, I with 
your honour would fol my ad- 
< wice.'— Why ſhould Tnot?” replied 
Jones; for it is now indifferent to me 
© (hither I go, or what becomes of 
ne. My wdvice then,” ſaid Par- 
tige, is, that you immediately face 
bout and return home: for who 
<*that hath ſuch a home to return to, 
e your honour, would travel thus 
about the country like a vagabond ?'I 
© aſk pardon, ſed vox ea ſola reperta . 
Alas l' cries Jones, I have no 
© home to return to—but if my friend, 
my father, would receive me, could 
Ie bear the country from which So- 
<iphia is flown—cruel Sophia! Cruel! 
n. Let me blame myſelf—no, let 
me blame thee. D-anation ſeize thee, 
© fool, blockhead ! thou haſt undone 
me, and 1 will "tear thy foul from 
thy body. At which words, he 
laid violent hands on the collar of 
pour Partridge, and ſhook him more 
rtily than an \ague-fit or his own 
fears had ever done before. 
- Partridge fell trembling on his knees, 
and begged for merey, vowing he had 
meant no harmz when Jones, after 
ſtaring wildly on him for a moment, 
quitted his bold, and diſcharged ar 
on limſelf, that had it fallen = 
other, would certainly have put an end 
to his being ; which indeed the very 
appręhenſion of it had almoſt effected. 
We would beitow ſome pains here in 
minutely deſcribing all the mad pranks 
which Jones played on this occaſion, 
could we be well aſſured that the reader 
would take the ſame pains in perubng 
them; but as we are apprehenſive that 
after all the labour which we ſhould em- 
ploy in painting this ſcene, the [aid rea- 


. q " 
— on 
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of Squire Weſtern, 
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dar wood he ne ene ip te entirely 


over, we have that trou- 
ble, To fax the truth, we have, from 
this reaſon” ; often done great vio- 


and have teft many excellent deſcri 
tions out of our work, — 
otherwiſe have been in it. And this 
ſuſpicion, to be 'honeft, arise, as is 
generally the caſe, from our own wick. 
naps" pony bn yoo wr ban 
often ' iventoju 

ing a we have run et pert 
of vohuminous hiſtorians. 

"Suffice it then ly to fay, that 


Jones, after having played the part of 


a madman for many minutes, came, 
by degrees, to himfelf ; which no ſooner 
happened, than, turning to Partridge, 
he very earneſtly begged his pardon - 
the attack he had made on him in the 
violence of his paſſion ; but coneluded, 
by deſiring him never to mention his 
return in; for he was reſolved 
never to ſee that country any more. 

6 idge eaſily forgave, and faith - 
fully promiſed to che injunction 
now laid upon him. And then Jones 
very briſkly cried out :: Since it 1s ab- 
© ſolutely impoſſible for me to purſue 
C — farther the ſteps of my angel—1 
« will purſue thoſe of Come on, 
my brave lad; now for the army ! it 
is a- glorious cauſe, and I would 
c willin ly — life in . 
8 it was w preſerving! 
And 18 ſaying, — ſtruck 
into the different road from that which 
the ſquire had taken'; and, by mere 
chance, purſued the very fame — 
which Sophia had before paſſed. 

Our 15 now = full 
mile, without ſpeaking a e to 
each other, en e MTs bo ; mut- 
tered many things to himſelf. As to 
Partridge, he was Aly filent : 
for he was not, , perfectly te- 
covered from his former fright; beſides, 
he had apprehenſions of provoking his 
friend to à ſecond fit of wrath ; efpe- 
cially as he now began to entertain 2 
conceit, which may not, 2 create 
any great wonder in the reader. In 
ſhort, he began now to ſuſpeR that 
Jones was abſolutely out of his ſenſes. 

At length, Jones being weary of ſo- 
liloquy, addrefſed himſelf to ms com- 
panion, and A for his — 
turnit which the poor man vel) 

an. 


rr 
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© love Latin 1 will repeat 


honeſtly ace L from his fear of 
giving offence.” And now this fear 


305 
| you ſome 
„ fine lines out of Horace, which 


ing pretty wel] removed, by the '* wouldinſpire courage into a coward. 


moſt xdſdlute' promiſes of indemnity, 
Partridge _—_ po the bridle from 
his tongue j Which, perhaps, rejoiced 
no lefs at reguibing n's Ida than 


2 young colt when” the bridle is flipe 


from his neck, and he is turned looſe 
into the paſtures, 
As Partridge was inhibited from 
that topick which would have firſt ſu 2 
geſted itſelf, he fell upon that whic 
was next uppermoſt in his mind, name- 
ly, the Man of the Hill. Certainly, 
« Sir,” ſays he, that could never be 
© man, who dreſſes himſelf, and 
« lives after ſuch à ſtrange manner, 
and ſo unlike other folks. Beſides, 
© his diet, us the old woman told me, 
© is chiefly upon herbs, which is a 
< fitter food for a horſe than a chriſ- 
tian: nay, landlord at Upton fays, 
that the neighbours thereabouts have 
very fearful notions about him. It 
runs ſtrangely in my head, that it 
« muſt have been ſome ſpirit, who, 
perhaps, might be ſent to forewarn 
us and who knows, but all that 
© matter which he told us of his going 
© to- fight, and of his being taken 
© priſoner, and of the great danger he 
« was in of being hanged, might be 
© intended as à warning to us, conſi- 
« dering what we are going about: 
© beſides, I dreamt nothing all 
© laſt night, but of fighting ; and me- 
©* thought the blood ran out of my 
0 = as * of à tap. In- 
1 » Sir, 6 regina, Jube; 
© renovare 2 

C. Thy » Part 1 * anſwered 
Jones, * is Amoſt as ill lied as 
* thy Latin. Nothing can be more 
© likely to happen, than death, to men 
* who go into battle. Perhaps we ſhall 
* both fall in-it—-and what then?” 
— What then!” replied Partridge ; 
* why then there is an end of us, is 
there not? When I am gone, all is 
© over with me. What matters the 
© cauſe to me, or who gets the vic- 
* tory, if I am killed? I ſhall never 
enjoy any advantage from it, What 
ware all the ringing of bells and bon- 
* fires, to one that is fix foot under 
* ground! There will be an end of 
poor Partridge !'——* And an end of 
poor Partridge," cries Jones, there 
* mul}. be one time or other . If you 


« would 


& Dulce er decoram off pro patrid mori. 
* Mor: er fagacem perfequitnr virum = 
© Nee pareit i : juvente 


© Poplitibus, rimideque .- 
I wiſh you would conftrue them,“ 


cries Partridge; * for Horace is a hafd 


* author, and I cannot underſtand as 


you * them. 

© will repeat you a bad imitation, 
© or rather paraphraſe of my own,” 
faid Jones; for I amt but an indiffe- 
rent poet. 


c Who wanl{'oct 3 bn By deve onypey's 
© cauſe: — 
© Since, if baſe Fear his daſtard ſtep w 
© draws, * 
From Death be cannot fly: ne con 
© mon grave © ö 2 
4 Receives, at laſt, the coward and the 
brave. N 


© That's very certain,” cries Par- 
tridge. * Ay, ſure, mors omnibus com- 


unis: but there is a great difference 


* between dying in one's bed a great 
many years hence, like à good chrif- 
© tian, with all our friends crying 


© have repented of all our fins. Ok! 


© Lord have mercy us! to be 
« ſure, the ſoldiers are a wicked kind 
© of people. I never loved to have 
© any thing to do with them. I could 
© hardly bring myſelf ever to look 
upon them as chriſtians, There is 


© nothing but curſing and ſwearing 


6 — . 1 with your honour 
would fepent: I heartily wiſh you 
t, before it 1s too late ; 
© and not think of going among them. 
« Evil communication corrupts good 
„% manners.” 
© reaſon. For as for that matter, I 
am no mpre afraid than another man, 
not I; as to matter of that. I know 


* all buman fleſh muſt die; but yet a 


man 45 many years ſor all 


© that. y, I am a middle-aged 
man now, and yet I live a great 
© number. of years. I have read of 


* ſeveral who have lived to be above 


* 


© a hun- 


That is my principal 


4 
l 
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% hundred, and ſome a great deal 
Above a hundred! Not that J hope, 
J mean that I promiſe myſelf, to 
live to any ſuch age as that neither. 
But if it be only to eighty or ninety; : 
Heaven be praiſed, that is à great 
© ways off yet; and I am, not afraid 
© of dying then, no more than another 
© man: but, ſurely, to tempt death 
before a man's time is come, ſeems 
'© to, me downright wickedneſs and 
© preſumption.. Bebdes, if it was to 
© do any good indeed; but let the 
cauſe be What it will, what mighty 
matter of, good can two people do ? 
And, for my part, I underſtand 
© nothing of it. I never. fired off a 
gun above ten times in my life; and 
© then it was not charged with bullets. 
And for the ſword, I never learned 
to fence, and know nothing of the 
© matter. And then there are thoſe 
 Scannons, which certainly it muſt be 
thought the higheſt; preſumption to 
go in the way of; and nobody but 
< a madman—!I aſk pardon; upon my 
<« foul, I meant no harm: I beg I may 
not throw your, honour into another 
paſſion. . b 
| K Be under no apprehenſion, Par- 
.< tridge,”: cries Jones; I am no ſo 
well, convinced of thy cowardice, 
E that thou couldſt not provoke me 
on any account.'—-* Your honour,” 
_anſwered he, may call me coward, 
or any thing elſe. you pleaſe. If 
loving to ſleep in a whole ſkin-makes 
a man a coward, on immunes ab illis 
malis ſumus. I never read in my 
grammar, that a man can't be ,a 
good man without fighting. Vir bo- 
u. eft quis? Qui conſulta patrum, 
gui leges juraque ſeruat. Not a word 
of fighting; and I am ſure the ſcrip- 
ture is ſo. much againſt it, that a 
man ſhall never perſuade me he is a 


good chriſtian, while he. ſheds, chriſ- 
© tjan blood. | 17 
1 | , 
CALLUS 
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THE ADVENTURE. OF A BEGGAR- 
MAN. 


Us T as Partridge had uttered that 
good and pious doctrine with which 
the laſt chapter concluded, they arrived 
ai another croſs-way, when a lame fel- 
low in rags aſked them for alms; up- 


page, the words Sophia Weſtern, writ- 


but we ſhould got deal hone! Y by the 


on which Partridge gave bim 2 ſevere 


rebuke, ſay ing; Every pariſh ought 


to keep their o poor. Jones they 


fell a laughing, and aſked: Partridge, 
if he was not aſhamed, with ſo much 
charity in his mouth, to have no cha- 
rity in his heart. *: Your religion, 
ſays he, 4 ſerves'you only for an ex- 
.*.cuſe fon your. faults, but is no in- 
© centive to your virtue. Can any man 
+ who injeally a chyiGany abſtain from 
relieving one of, his brethren in ſuch 
© a miſerable.condition?”* + And at the 
ſame time putting his hand in hip pock- 
et, he gave the object a ſhilling, 
. ©, Maſter,' cries the fellow, after 
thanking him, I have a curious thing 
here in my pocket, which I found 
about two miles off, if your wor- 
ip will pleaſe to buy it. I ſhould 
not venture to pull it, out to every 
one; but as you are ſo good a gen- 
tleman, and ſo kind to the poor, 
vou won't ſuſpect a man of being a 
© thief only becauſe he is poor. He then 
pulled out a little; gilt pocket-book, 
and delivered it into he hands of Janes. 
Jones preſently opened it, and (gueſs, 
reader, what be felt!) ſaw iu the firit 


* — - * 


c 
« 
c 
c 


. * 


ten by her own fair hand. He no ſoon- 
er read the name, than he preſt it cloſe 


reges - =» mw an cn Aa i. LEE. ov 


to his lips ; nor could he avoid falling an 
into ſome very frantick raptures, not- ve 
withſtanding — but, per- do 
haps, theſe very raptures made him Cit 
get he was not alone. 4 
While Jones was kiſſing and, mum- = 
bling the book, as if he had an excel- ant 
lent brown buttered cruſt in his mouth, bee 
or 1s if he had really been a book- out 
worm, or an author who had nothing exc 
to eat but his own. works, à piece of wh 
paper fell from it's leaves to the ground; bee 
which Partridge: took up, and deli- My 
vered to Jones, who preſently perceiv- coy 
ed it to be a bank-bill,, It was, in- mu 
deed, the very bill which Weſtern had whi 
given his daughter the night before Sop 
ber departure; and a Jew would have 1 
jumped to purchaſe it at five, ſhillings tenc 
leſs than 100l. Gigs » he þ 
The eyes of Partridge ſparkled at ther 
this news, which Jones pow proclaim- thit] 
ed aloud ; and fo did (though with deſi 
ſomewhat a different aſpect) thoſe of hap 
the poor fellow who had found the poll 
book; and who (I hope from a prin- bout 
it a 


ciple of honeſty) had never 1 it: 
reader: 


7 
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racter was on the outſide of 


reader, if we omitted to- inform him 
of a circumſtance, which may be here 


a little material, yiz. that fellow 
could not read. | p l * 
Jones, ho had felt nothing but pure 


joy and tran ſport from the finding the 
book, was affected with a mixture of 
concern at this new diſcovery : for his 
imagination inſtantly ſuggeſted to him, 
that the owner of the bill might poſ- 
ſibly want it, before he ſhould be able 
to convey it to her. He then acquaint- 
ed the finder, that he knew the lady 
to whom the book belonged, and would 
endeavour to find her out as ſoon as 
ible, and return it her. 

The pocket-book was a late preſent 
from Mrs. Weſtern to her niece :: it 
had coſt five and twenty ſhillings, hav- 
ing been bought of a celebrated toy- 
man; but the real value of the filver, 
which, it contained in it's claſp, was 
about eighteen pence; and that price 
the ſazd toyman,, as it was altogether 
as good as when-it firſt iſſued from his 
ſhop, would now have pr for it. 
A. prudent perſon would, however, 
have taken proper advantage of the 
ignorance. of this fellow, and would 
not haye offered more than a ſhilling, 
or perhaps ſixpence, for it; nay, ſome 
perhaps would. have given nothing, 
and left the fellow to his action of tro- 
ver, which ſome learned ſerjeants may 
doubt. whether he could, under theſe 
circumſtances, have maintained. 

Jones, on the contrary, whoſe cha- 
neroſity, 
and may perhaps not very unjuſtly have 
been ſuſpected of extravagance, with- 
out any heſitation, gave a guinea in 
exchange for the book. The poor man, 
who had not for a long time before 
been poſſeſſed of ſo much treaſure, gave 
Mr, {te a thouſand thanks, and diſ- 
covered little leſs of tranſport in his 
muſcles, than Jones had betore ſhewn, 
when he had firſt read the name of 
Sophia Weſtern. 

The fellow very readily agpeed toat- 
tend our travellers to the place where 
he had found the pocket- book. Toge- 
ther, therefore, they proceeded directly 
thither ; but not ſo faſt as Mr. Jones 
deſired ; for his guide unfortunately 
W to he lame, and could not 
poſſibly travel faſter than a mile an 
bour, As this place, therefore, was 


it above three miles diſtance, though 
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the fellow-had ſaid otherwiſe, the read- 
er need not be acquainted how long 
they were in walking it. | '1 
i: fra opened the: book a hundred 
times during their walk, kiſſed it as 
often, talked much to himſelf, and 
very little to his companions. At al 
which the guide expreſſed ſome figns 
of aſtoniſnment to Partridge; Who 
more than once ſhook his head, and 
cry d, Poor gentleman! orandum ff 
© ut fit mens ſana in corpore ſano. 
. At 15 they arrived — the 
pot where Sophia unhappily dropt the 
— ind — — had 
as happily found it. Here Jones offered 
to take leave of his guide, and to im- 
prove his pace; but the fellow, in 
whom that violent ſurprize and joy 
which the firſt receipt of the guinea had 
occaſioned, was now conſiderably aha- 
ted, and who had now had ſufficient time 
to recollect himſelf, put on a diſcon- 
tented look, and, ſcratching his head, 


- ſaid, he hoped his _—_— would gi de 
4100 


him ſomething more. ur worſnip, 
ſaid he, will, I hope, take it into 
vyour conſideration, that if I had not 
© been honeſt, I might have kept the 
© whole." And, indeed, this the reader 
muſt confeſs to have been true. If 


© the paper there, ſaid he, © be worth 
© 190l. I am fare the finding it de- 
«* ſerves more than a guinea. Beſides, 


*. ſuppoſe your worſhip ſhould” never 
© ſee the lady, nor give it her—and 
© though your worſhip looks and talks 
© very much like a gentleman, yet 1 
have only your wordio's bare word ; 

and, certainly, if the right owner 
© ben't to be tound, it all belongs to 
* the firſt finder. I hope your wor- 
© ſhip will conſider all theſe matters. 
© I am but a poor man, and therefore 
don't deſire to have all; but it is but 
© reaſonable I ſhould have my mare. 


© Your worſhip looks like a good man, 


© and, I hope, will conſider my ho- 
« neſty ; for I might have kept ever 
* farthing, and nobody ever the wiſer.” 
— I promiſe thee, upon my honour,” 
cries Jones, * that I know the right 
© owner, and will reſtore it her. 
© Nay, your worſhip,* anſwered the fel. 
low, * may do as you pleaſe as to that : 
© if you will but give me my ſhare, that 
is one half of the money, your ho- 
* nour may keep the reſt yourſelf, if 


6 you pleaſe.” And conc uded with 


_{wearings 
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he would ——.— 
of it to any man living. 5 


— {© Eook's, friend,” eries Jones, the 


* rightowner ſhall certain — 
+ all that the loitz ind w fo any 

* ther gratuity; I really cannot give it 
you at p —œ — 
name, and where you live, and it is 
mode than poſſible, you may hereafter 
have farther reaſon to rejoice at this 
© mbraing”'s adventure. Ma 

1 don't know what you mean by 
„ venue,” cries: the fellow; it ſbems 
© mutt venture whether you will re- 
tum the lady her money or no; but 
I hope your worſhipwill eonſider 
Come, come, mid Partridge, tell 
his honovr your: name, and where 
you may de found; I warrant you 
vill never repent having put the mo- 
_ _ his er The — 
| fearing no of recovering the poſ- 
ſeſnion of — at laſt com- 
plied in gi ng in his name and place 
of abode; wich Jones writ upon a 
pioce of wipe the pencil of $0- 
- phiaz and: placing the paper in the 
ſume page where ſhe had writ her name, 
he eried out, There, friend, you ate 


tha happieſt man alive; I have join- 


ed your name to that of an angel.“ 
I don't know any thing about an- 


geile, anſwered the fellow; © but I 


« wiſh you would give mea little more 
money, or elſe return me the pocket- 
-© book.” Partridge now waxed wrotlr : 

he called: the poor cripple by ſeveral 

vile and opprobrious names, and was 
abjohutely —— to beat him, but 
Jones would not ſuffer any ſuch thing: 
und now telling the fellow he would 


* intd the thoughts of 
the hundreds pound had infuſed new 
ſpirits, followed his leader; while the 
_ who was obliged to ſtay behind, 
fell to: carfing them both, as well ts 
bis parents: © For had they, fays he, 
< ſent me ro-charity-{chool, to learn to 
-<- write and read, and caſt accounts, I 


- © ſkould. have known the value of theſe 


7 matter as well as other people. 


Corine MORE ADVENTURES 


- WHICH Mu. JONES AND HIS Cow. 
- " FANION MET ON THE ROAD, 


VR travellers now-walked fo faſt, 
. that they had very little time or 
breath for converſation ; Jones medi- 
tating all the way on Sophia, and Par. 
tndge on the bank - bill; which, though 
it gave him ſome pleaſure, cauſed him 
at the ſame time to repine at fortune, 
which, in all his walks, bad never giv- 
en him ſuch an opportunity of ſhewing 
his honeſty. They had proceeded above 
three miles, when Partridge, being un- 
able any longer to keep up with Jones, 
called to himy and ed him a little 
to flacken his pace: with this he was 
the more ready to comply, as he had 
- for ſome time loſt the footſteps of the 
- horſes, which the thaw had enabled 
him to trace for ſeveral miles; and he 
was. now upon à wide common where 
were ſeveral roads. 
He here therefore ſtopt to conſider 
which of theſe roads he ſhould purſue, 
hen on a ſudden they heard the noiſe 
of a drum that f at no great diſ- 
tance. This ſound preſently alarmed 
the fears of Partridge; and he cried 
out, © Lord have mercy upon vs all ! 
they are certainly a coming !'—- Who 
* is coming cries Jones; for fear hal 
long ſince given place to ſofter ideas in 
his mind; and ſince his adventure with 
the lame man, he had been totally in- 
tent on purſuing Sophia, without en- 
tertaining one thought of an enemy. 
© Who! cries Partridge; why there- 
bels : but why ſhould I call them re- 
bels? they may be very honeſt gen- 
© tlemen, for any thing | know to the 
* contrary. 'The devil take him that 
© affronts them, I ſay. I am jure, it 
© they have nothing to ſay to me, I will 
have nothing to ſay to them, but in 
© a civil way, For 2 ſake, Sir, 
« don't affront them, if they ſhould 
© come, and aps t may do us 
© no harm; but would it not be the 
© wiſer way to creep into ſome of yon- 
© der buſhes till they are gone by? 
0 ou can _ GEE do - 
© haps again thouſand ? a 
6. ninly nobody bots madman— hope 
© your honour is not offended ; but 
certainly no man who hath mens ana 
© in corpore ſano— Here Jones in- 
terrupted this torrent of eloquence, 
which fear had inſpired; ſaying, that 
by the drum he perceived they = 
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ner ſome town. He then made directiy In ſtrong and healthy conflitutions, - 
towards the place hene the noiſe pro- love hath a very different effect from 
ceeded, bidding Partridge take courage, what it cauſes in the puny: part of the 
for that aa vom him into no [| „ the latter, it ally de- 
daager; an mg; it was impoiihie ſtroys all that ite which tends to- 
the rebels ſhould be ſo near. 9 the converſation of the indivi- 
[Partridgeawas a little comforted with dual; but in the former, h it 
this kaſt aſſurance; and though he often induces forgetfulneſs, and a ne- 
would more gladly have gone the con- gieR of food, as well as of every thing 
trary way, he followed his leader, his elſe; yet place a good piece of well- - 
heatt, beating time ; but not after the tock before a hungry lo- 
manner of heroes, to the muſick of the ver, and he ſeldom fails very handfame- 
drum, ich ceaſed not till they had ly to play his part. Thus it happened 
traverſed the mon, and were come in tlie preſent caſe; for though Jones 
into a narrow lane. | pou wanted a er, and might 
And no Partridge, who kept even ve travelled much farther, had he 


with Jones, diſcovered ſomething 
ing in the air, a few 


ards before him, which fancying to 
— of the enemy, he fell a 


bellowing, O Lord, Sir, . here th 
are! there is the crown and colfin | 
„Oh, Lord I never aw any ching 
5 ſo terrible l and we arc within gun- 
ot of chem already. 

Jones no ſooner looked up, than he 
plainly perceived what it was which 
Partridge had thus miſtaken. Par- 
« tridge,* ſays he, I fancy you will 
* be able to en this whole arm 
« yourſelf ; for by the colours I gueſs 
«* what the drum was which we heard 
© defore, and which beats up for re- 
eruits to a puppet-ſhow.” 

A t how! anfwered Par- 
tridge, with a. molt eager tranſport : 
6 _ it really no — A de pat. 
* I love a puppet- how of all the paſ- 
times upon earth. Do, good Sir, let 
us tarry and fee it. Beſides, I am 
* quite famithed to death; for it is now 
© almoſt dark, and I have not eat a 
* morſel ſince three o'clock in the 
morning. 

They now arrived at an inn, or in- 
deed an alehouſe, where Jones was pre- 
vailed upon to ſtop, the rather as he had 
no longer any aſſurance of being in the 
road be defied. They walked both 
directly into the kitchen, where Jones 
began to enquire if no ladies had paſſed 
that way in the morning, and Partridge 
a eagerly examined into the ſtate of 
their proviſions: and indeed his enquiry 
wet with the better ſucceſs; for Jones 
could not hear news of Sophia, but 
Partridge, to his great ſatisfaction, 
found good reaſon to expect very ſhort- 
ly the agreeable fight of an excellent 
mg diſh of eggs and bacon, 


been alone, witk an empty ſtomach; 
yet no ſooner did he fit u to the 
— n. — he fell to as 

rti voracio as Paitridge” 
bimdel?. « » 

Before our travellers had finiſhed” 
their dinner, night came on; and as 
the moon was now paſt the full, it was 
extremely dark. Partridge therefore” 
prevailed on Jones to ſtay and ſee the 

ppet-ſhow, which was. juſt going to 
(2%: wh and to which they were 
eagerly invited by the maſter of the ſaid 
ſhow ; who declared that-his res 
were — fineſt which the world had ever 

uced, and that they had given t 
— to all — in — 
town in England. 

The puppet · ſhow was performed with 
great regularity and decency. It was 
called the fine and ſerious part of the 
Provok'd Huſband ; and it was, indeed, 
2 very grave and ſolemnentertainment, 
without any low wit ore bumaur, or 
jeſts ; or, to do it no more than juſtice, 
without any thing which could provoke 
2 laugh. The audience were all highly 
pleaſed. A grave matron told the maſ- 
ter ſhe would bring her two daughters 
the next night, as he did not ſhew any 
ſtuff; and an attorney's clerk and an 
exciſeman both declared, that the cha- 
raters of Lord and Lady Townley 
were well preſcrved, and highly in na- 
ture. Partridge like wiſe concurred with 
this opinion. | 

The: maſter was ſo highly elated with 
theſe encomiums, that he could not re- 
frain from adding ſome more of his 
own. He ſaid, the preſent age was 
not improved in any thing fo much 
as in their puppet-ſhows ; - which, h 
throwing out Punch and his wife 
Joan, and ſuch idle trunipery, were 

at 


* * 
> 1 
” 
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at laſt brought to a rational enter- 


tainment. I remember, ſaid he, 


« «when I firſt took to the buſineſs, there 
« was à great deal of low ſtuff, that 
Aid very well to make folks laugh; 
© .but was never calculated to improve 
the morals. of young people, which 


certainly ought to be principally 


*-aimed at in every puppet-ſhow: for 
hy may not good and inſtructi ve 
«Jeflous be conveyed this way, as well 
4 as any other ? My figures are as hig 


as the life, and they repreſent the 
« life in every particular; and I queſ- 
tion not but people riſe from my lit- 
©-tle drama as much improved as they 
do from the great. I would by 
% means degrade the ingenuity of 


your proſeſſion, anſwered Jones; 
«but I mould have been glad to have 


« ſeen my old acquaintance, Maſter. 


© Punch, for all that; and ſo far from 
improving, I think, by leaving out 


© him and his merry wife Joan, you 
rupted by an incident, which, though 


© have ſpoiled your puppet-ſhow.” 
The ldancer of wires conceived an 
immediate and high contempt for Jones, 
from theſe words. And with much 
diſdain in his countenance, he replied, 
Very probably, Sir, that may be your 
opinion; but I have the ſatisfaction 


to know the beſt judges differ from 


©, you, and it is impollible to pleaſe 
every taſte. I conteſs, indeed, ſome 
© of the quality at Bath, two or three 
©, years ago, wanted mightily to bring 
Punch again upon the ſtage. I be- 
lere l loſt ſome money for not agree- 
ing to it; but let others do as they 
© will; a little matter ſhall never bribe 
me to degrade my own profeſſion, 
„nor will Jever willingly conſent to 
the ſpoiling the decency and regula- 
« rity of my ſtage, by introducing any 
© tuch low ſtuſf upon it.” 

Right, friend, cries the clerk; *you 
are very pgbt. Always avoid what 
dis low. There are {everal of my ac- 
quaintance in London, who are 
reſolved to drive every thing which 
is low from tbe ſtage.—“ Nothing 
* can be more proper, cries the exciſe- 
man, pulling his pipe from his mouth, 
© I remember, added he, (for I then 
© lived with my lord) I was in the 
* footman's gallery, the night when 
this play ot the Provok'd Huſband 
© was acted. ſirſt. There was a great 
t deal of low ſtuff in it about a coun - 
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© try gentleman-come' up to town to 
c Tea eee and there 
they brought a parcel of his ſervants 
© upon the ſtage z his coachman I re- 
member particularly; but the gen- 
o tlemen in our gallery could aber 
any thing fo low, and they damned 


it. I obſerve, friend, you have left 


© all that matter out, and you are to 
© be commended for it.*. . 

-* Nay, gentlemen,” eries Jones, 1 
can never maintain my opinion a- 
gainſt ſo many; indeed, i the ge- 
© nerality of his audience diſlike him, 
© the learned gentleman:who-condutts 
the ſhow may have done very right 
« indiſmiſling Punch from his ſervice.” 

The maſter of the ſhow. then began 
a-ſecond-harangue, and ſaid much of 
the great force of -example; and how 
much the inferior part of ,mankind 
would be deterred from vice, by obſery- 


ing how odious it was in their ſupe · 


riors ; when he was unlurkily inter- 


perhaps we might have omitted it at 


another time, we cannot help relating 


at preſent, but not in this chapter. 


f 1 
CHAP. VI. 
of 
FROM WHICH IT MAY BE INFER- 
RED, THAT THE BEST THINGS 
ARE LIABLE TO BE MISUNDER- 
8 TOOD AND MISINTERPRETED. 


A Violent uproar now aroſe in the 
entry, where,my landlady was 
well cuffing her. maid both with her 
fiſt and tongue. She had indeed miſſed 
the wench from her employment, and 
after a little ſearch, had found her on 
the puppet-ſhow ſtage, in company with 
the Merry Andrew, and in a ſituation 
not very proper to-be deſcribed. 
Though Grace (for that was her 
name) had forfeited all title to mo- 
deſty, yet had | ſhe not impudence 
enough to deny a fact in which ſhe was 
actually ſurprized z ſhe therefore took 
another turn, and attempted to miti- 
gate the offence. «* Why do you beat 
me in this manner, miſtreſs?' cries 
the wench. If you don't like my 
doings, you may turn me away. | 
l am a We, (for the other had li- 
berally beſtowed that appellation 2 
her) * my betters are ſo as well _ 


— 
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© What was the fine lady in the 

0 r I ſuppoſe ſhe did 
« not lie all night out from her /huſ- 
© band for nothing, : 
The landlady now burſt into the kit- 
chen, and fell foul on both her ng 
and the;poor pu moyer. * Here, huſ- 
band, ſays ſhe; * you ſee the conle- 


« quenge of harbouring theſe people in 


« your houſe. If one doth draw a lit- 
« tle drink the more for them, one is 
hardly made amends for the litter 
© they make and then to have one's 
© houſe made a bawdy-bouſeof by ſuch 
« louſy vermial In ſhort, I defire you 
« would be gone to-morrow morning; 
© for Iwill tolerateno more ſuch doings, 
It is only the way to teach our ſervants 
« idleneſs and nonſenſe; for, to beſure, 
nothing better can be learned by ſuch 
idle ſhows as theſe, I remember 
« when 2 were made of 
good. icripture ſtories, as Jephtha's 
« raſh vow, and ſuch things, and 
© when. wicked e were carried 
« away by the devil; there, was ſome 
« ſenſe in thoſe matters : but as the par- 


. * ſon. tald-us laſt Sunday, nobody be- 


$ lieves in the devil. now-a-days; and 
© here you bring about a cel of pup- 
pets dreſt up. like lords and ladies, 
only to turn the heads of poor coun- 
try wenches z and when their heads 
ate once turned to y-turvy, no won» 
der every thing elſe is ſo. 
Virgil, I think, cells us, that 
the mob are aſſembled in. a riotous and 
tumultuous manner, and all ſorts of 
miſſile ns fly about, if a man of 
gravity authority a $ amongſt 
them, the tumult is ntly appeaſed; 
and the mob, which, when collected 
into one body, may be well compared 
to an aſs, erect their long ears at the 
grave man's diſcourſe... | 
On the contrary, when a ſet of grave 
men and philoſophers. are diſputing ; 
when wiſdom. herlelf may in a manner 
be conſidered as preſent, and admini- 


ſtering arguments to the diſputants z or 


ſhould a tumult ariſe among the mob, 
ſhould one ſcold, who is herſelf equal 
in noiſe to a mighty mob, appear a- 
mong the ſaid phuloſophers ; x Gem diſ- 
— ceaſe in a moment, wiſdom no 
onger per forms her miniſterial office, 
and the attention of every one is im- 
mediately attraRted by the ſcold alone. 

Thus the uproar aforeſaid, and the 
rival of the landlady filenged the 


1 
maſter of the puppet-ſhow, and put a 
y and final «nd to that grave and 

n harangue, of which we have 
given the reader a ſufficient- taſte al - 
ready. Nothing indeed could have hap- 
pened ſo very 1 as this ac- 
cident; the moſt wanton malice of for- 
tune could not have contrived ſuch a- 
nother ftratagem to confound the poor 
fellow, while he was ſo triumphantly 
deſcanting on the morals incul- 
cated by his exhibitions. His mouth 
was now as effeQually „at that of 
à quack muſt be, if, in the midſt of a 
declamation on the yirtues of his 
ills and corſe of one of 

is martyrs ſhould he brought forth, 
and depoſited before the age, as A 
teſtimony of bis ill. 
;  Inftead; therefore, of anſwering my 
landlady, the puppet-ſhow man ran out 
to puniſtyhis merry-andrew z- and now 
the moon beginning to put forth her 
ſilver light, as the poets call it (though 
ſhe looked at that time more like a piece 
of copper). Jones called for his reck- 


_ and ordered Partridge, whom 
my lan 


dlady had juſt awaked from a 
profound nap, to prepare for his jour- 
ney; but Partridge, having lately car- 

ied two points, as my reader hath ſeen 
ore, was emboldened to attempt a 
third, which was, to preyail with Jones 
to take up-a lodging that evening ia 
the houſe where he was. He in- 
troduced this with an affected ſurprize 
at the intention which Mr. Jones dey 
clared of removing; and after urging 
many excellent arguments againſt it, 
he at laſt inſiſted ſtrongly, that it could 
be to no manner of purpoſe whatever; 

for that unleſs Jones knew which wa 

the lady was gone, every ſtep he too 
might very poſſibly lead him the far- 
ther from her: For you find, Sir,” 
ſaid he, by all the people in the houſe, 
* that ſhe js not gone this way. by ta 
much better, therefore, would it be, 
© to ſtay till the morning, when we 
may expect to meet with ſomebody to 

© enquire of? . ; 

This laſt argument had indeed ſome 
effect on Jones; and while he was 
weighing it, the landlord threw all the 
rhetorick of which he was maſter, inte 
the ſame ſcale. Sure, Sir, ſaid he, 
your ſervant gives you moſt excellent 
© advice : for who would travel by 
* night at this time of the year? He 
chen began, in the uſual ſtile, to-trum= |, 
R pet 


— 
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forth the exe accommodation 
ich” tis houſe afforded; and my 
land}aty likewiſe opened on the ora 
fion. But not to detain the reader with 
what is common to every hoſt and hoſ- 
refs, it is ſufficientto tell him, Jones 
was at Juſt prevailed on to ſtuy add re- 
freſh Himſelf with a few hours reſt; 
Which indeed | he very much wanted 
for he dad hardly ſhur his eyes ſince 
had left the inn where the accident of 
the broken head — — — 
As ſoon i Jones had taken a refo- 
hution to proceed no farther that night, 
CO y retired to reft, with his two 
fellows, tine pocket - book and the 
muff; but Partridge, who at ſeveral 
times had refreſhed himſelf with ſeveral 
naps, was more inclined to eating than 
to ileeping, and more to drinking than 
to either. Ka 4 
” And new the ſtorm which Grace h 
raiſed being at an end, and my land- 
lady being again reconciled to pup: 
man, on his fide forgave 
etit refleRtions which the good 
woman in her paſſion had caſt on his 
performances, à face of perfe& — 
and tranquility reigned in the ki 4 
where ſat aſſembled round the fire, the 
landlord and tandlady of the houſe, 
torney's clerk, the exciſe-man, and the 
mgenious Mr, Partridge; in which 
roinpdny, the agreeable conver- 
tien which will de found in the next 
chapter. g ' 1 


"CHAP, VII. 


CONTAINING A REMARK ON TWO 
OF OUR OWN, AND MANY MORE 
OF THE GOOD COMPANY ASSEM- 
BLED IN THE KITCHEN, 


V ir OUGH the pride of Partridge 
. did not ſubmit to — 
imſelf a ſervant; yet he condeſcend- 
ed in moſt particulars to imitate the 
m_ of — _ One — — 

is was his greatly magnifying the 
fortune of his — he called 
Jones: ſuch is « general cuſtom with 
all ſervants among ſt „as none 
of them would willingly be thought 
the attendant on a beggar ; for the 
higher the ſituation of the maſter is, 
the higher conſequently is that of the 
man, in his own opinion; the wuth of 


* 
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which obſervation appears from the 
behaviour of all the footmen of the 
nobility. Won s | 
But though title and fortune com- 
munſente a ſplendor alt around them, 
and the footmen of men of quality and 
of eſtate think themſelves entitled to x 
t of that're Ich is paid to 
the quality and eſtates of their maſters; 
it is clearly otherwiſe with regard to 
virtue and underſtunding. Theſe ad- 
vantuges are ſtricti perſonal, and ſwal- 
low themſelves #ll-the refpeRt which 
is paid to them. T Id, this 
is fo very Hitcle, that they earmnet well 
afford to tet any'oth&y partake with 
them. As theſe therefore reflect no ho. 
nour on the domeſtick, ſo neither is be 
at all diſhonoured by de. moſt deplor- 
able want of both in tis mater. In- 
deed” it” is otherwiſe in the want of 
what is called virtue in à miftreſs; the 
conſequence of Wich we have before 
ſeen : for in this diſhotivur" there is 4 
kind of contagion; whith, like that of 
poverty, communicates itſelf to all 
who approach it. £m 
- Now, for theſe reaſons, we ute not to 
wonder that ſervants (I mean amon 
the men only) ſhould have ſo great re- 
gard for the reputation of the wealth 
of their maſtery, and little of none at 
al} for their character in other points; 
and that tho would be aſham · 
ed to be the footthan bf a beggat, they 
are not > to attend upon 4 rogue, or 
a blockhead; and do conſe 
make no ſeruple te the fame of 
the iniquities and folhes of their faid 
maſters as far as poſſible, and this often 
with greathumour and merriment. In 
reality, a footminy it often a wit, 22 
well as a beau, at the expenct of the 
gentleman whoſe livery he wears. 


After Partridge, therefore, had en» 


farged tently on the vaſt fortune to 
which Mr. Pues was heir, be very 
ny communicated an apprehenfion 
which he had to conceive the 
day before; and for which, as we hint. 
ed at that very time, the behaviour of 
Jones ſeemed to have furniſhed a ſuf- 
ficient 8 — 45 he was 
now well con in an opt* 
— that his maſter was out of his 
witsz with which opinion he very blunt- 
! 2 the good company round 
the me. b 

With this fentiment the _—_ 
ſhow man immediately coincided. 


on, 
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© he did but 


dun, ſaid he; © the gentlemat ſur- 
« prive& me very much, when he talk - 
« ed ſo abſurdly about puppet-ſhows. 
It is indeed ly to be conceived, 
© that any man in his ſenſes ſhould be 
« ſo much miſtaken :; Want you fa 
now, accounts very well for all his 
« monſtrous notions, Poor gentle- 
„man! 1 am heartily concerned for 
© him; indeed, he hath a ſtrange wild. 
« nefs | about his eyes, which I took 
© notice of before; though I did not 
© mention it.? 8 | 
The landlord agreed with this laſt 
aſſertion, and likewiſe claimed the ſa- 
gacity of having obſerved it. And 
© certainly,” added he, it muſt be 
* ſor for no one but a madman would 
5 have thought of leaving ſo good a 
5 houſe, to ramble about the country 
nt that time of night.” ' 
The erciſeman, | pulling his pipe 
from his mouth, ſaid, - he t t 
gentleman looked and talked a little 
_ and then turning to Partridge 
* If he be a madman,” ſays be, he 
ſhould not be ſuffered to travel thus 
* about the country; for poſſibly he 
may do Tome miſchief. It is pity 
he was not ſeeured, and ſent home 


* his relations.” 


Now ſome coneeits of this kind were 


likewiſe an ene — the mind of Par- 
tridge : for as he was now perſuaded 
that Jones had run away Mr. 
Allworthy, he ſed himſelf the 
higheſt rewards; if he could by an 
means convey him back. But 
Jones, of whoſe ſierceneſs and ſtren 
he had ſeen, and indeed felt, ſome in- 
ſtances, had However v ted any 
— — 
, and had di bim from 
applying himfelf to form any 
— for the - But no ſooner 
did he hear the iments of the ex- 
ciſeman, than he embraced that op- 


portunity of declaring his own; and 


expreſſed a hearty wiſh that ſuch a 
matter could be drought about. 
Could be brought about?” ſays 
ee © why there is nothing 
er.“ 


© Ah, Sir anſwered Partri 
wy” — 4 


4 t know what a devil 
* tellow he is. He can take me up 


with one hand, and throw me out 
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„Pocher fays the excifeman, 1 
© believe I am as good a man as he. 
© Beſides, here are five of us. 

« 1 don't know what five, cries the 
landlady: my huſband ſhall have 
* nothing to do in it. Nor ſhall any 
violent hands be laid upon any body 
in my houſe. The young gentle- 
© man is as a young gentleman 
© as ever I ſaw in my life, and I be- 
' lieve he is no more mad than any of 
' us. What do you tell of his having 
© a wild look with his eyes? They are 
# the prettieſt eyes I ever ſaw, and he 
# hath the prettieſt look with them; 
© and a very modeſt civil young man 
s he is. I am ſure I have bepitied 
© him heartily ever Gnce the e- 
s man there in the corner told us he 
s was croſt in love, Certainly that is 
enough to make any man, eſpecially 
« ſach a ſweet gentleman as he 
is, to look a little otherwiſe than he 
did before. Lady, indeed! what 
* the devil would the lady have better 
"than _ A \ — — with 2 
s great eſtate? ppoſe the is one o 
* your quality-folks, one of 
« Townty ladies that we ſaw laft night 
is the -ſhow, who don't know 

would beat,” a 


buſineſs, without the advice of coun- 
fel. * Suppoſe,” ſays he, © an action of 
s falſe impriſonment ſhould be brought 
© againſt us, what defence could we 
< make? Who knows what may be 
4 — 1 __ of madneſs to a 
jury? But 1 ſpeak m 
« — account; for it don't look well 
for a lawyer to be concerned in theſe 
„matters, unleſt it be as a lawyer. 
« Jurics are always leſs favourable to 
” us than to other people. I don't 
©. therefore diſſuade you, Mr. Thom- 
© ſon,” (to the exciſeman) * nor the 
4 þ an, nor any elfe.* © 
exciſeman ſhook 


| | twenty he was 28 
* at window; and he would too, if much in his ſenſes : 3 
. * — 4 


" 4 


0 Aud indeed it was * 
: Rr: opinion 


© opinion of moſt people, that it was 
© only a trick of his relations to rob 
© the _ man of his right,” +. 
Very likely!” cries the lapdlady : 
© I mylelf knew a poor gentleman w 
© was kept in 2 mad-houſe-all his life 
© by his family; and they enjoyed his 
_ — 4 8 for 
5 the law 1 s It 
8 he Net of L 1485 ng 
©. Pooh!' cries the clerk, with-great 
contempt, who: hath any right-but 
* what the law gives them ? If the law 
gare me the beſt eſtate in the country, 
© 4 ſhould never trouble myſelf much 
£ who had the right. G 
It it be ſo, ſays Partridge, * felix 
6 facuut aliena pericula cautum. 
My landlord, who had been called 
out by the arrival of a horſeman at 
the gate, now returned into the kit- 
chen; and with an affrighted counte- 
Nance; cried out, What do you think, 
© gentlemen ? rebels have 1 
the duke the Gp, and are got almoſt 
* to London, It is certainly true, 
* for a man on horſeback juſt now 
* tald me ſo. NM ee Aagoy * 
4 Iam glad of it, with all my heart, 
cries Partridge, . then there will be 
© no fighting in theſe parts. 
Tam 
© a better reaſon; for I would always 
© have right take place. | 


Ay, but,” anſwered the landlord, 


© T have heard ſome people ſay, this 
man hath no right.” | a 

©. will prove the c in a mo- 
ment, cries the clerk; if my fa- 
f ther dies ſeiſed of a right; do you 
mind me, ſeiſed of a right, 12 3 
© doth not that right deſcend: to his 
© ſon? And doth not one right deſcend 
© as well as another ?* ' 

But how can he have any 1, nr 
make us papiſhes?* ſays the land- 


Never fear that, cries 
1 As to the matter of right, the gen- 
© tleman there hath proved it as clear 
as the ſun ; and as to the matter of 
religion, it is quite out of the caſe. 
© The _ themſelves don't expect 
uch 


any thing. ith 
© who J — Ac, ke 1 ke 


is a vr bopeſt man, told me upon 
his word and honour they, had no 
s. ſuch deſign. an 
And another prieſt of ny1acquain- 


© & tangs," faid the Jaydlady, 
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labs arior the derk.* for . 


hath 


told me the ſame thing. Rut my 
* huſband, is alveays ſo afraid of pa- 
*. piſhes. I know a great many pa- 
* piſhes that are honeſt fort of 


people, and ſpend their money 
f y; and, it. id always a — 


© with me, that one man's money is 


© as good as another's. + - - 
Very true, miſtreſs,” ſaid the pup- 
pet-ſhow man; I don't care what re- 
ligion comes, provided the preſby- 
f teriags are not uppermaſt ; for the 
© are enemies to puppet - how] s. 
And ſo you would. ſacrifice your 
« religion to your jutereſt? cries the 
exciſemap; and are deſirous to ſee 
s ry brought in, are you?” 

ot I, truly," anſwered the other; 
© I hate popery as much as any man; 
* but yet it is à comfort to one, 
© that one ſhould be able to live un- 
der it, which re wt do among 
« preſbyterians. To be ſure, every man 
« yalyes his livelihood firſt ; — muſt 
© be granted; and I warrant, if you 
© would confeſs. the truth, you are 
more afraid of loſing your place than 
any thing elſe :-. but never. fear, 
© friend, there will be an exciſe under 
4 2 well as under 
© this,” 1 6 ' 
Why, certainly,“ replied the ex- 
14 I ſhould be a very ill man 
« if I did not honour the king, whoſe 
* bread I eat. That is no more than 
* natural, as a man may fay : for 
< what ſignifies it to me that there 
Would be an exciſe-offtice under a- 
* nother government, ſince my friends 
« would be out, and I could expect no 
better than to follow them? No, 
© no, friend, I ſhall never be bubbled 
out of my religion, in hopes only of 
© keeping my place under another go- 
vernment; for {. ſhould certainly be 
no better, and yery probably might 
© be warle.” * mo 
Why, that is what I wi cries 
the landlord, Whenever folks ay, 
« who knows what ma dapper? P 
ſooks I ſhould not I be a blockhead 
£ to lend my money to I know not 
© who, becauſe mayhap he may retuun 
< it again? I am ſure it is ſafe in my 
.* pwn hureau, and there I will keep it. 
The attorney s clerz had taken 4 
great fancy to the (agacity of Partridge. 
Whether this proceeded. 


| rom the g 
difcernment, which the former had into 
men, as well as things, or w 1 
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iſe from the ſym between their 
mig (for they were truly Jaco- 


ites in principle z) i they now ſhook 
— — and. drank bumpers of 


ſtrong beer to healths which we think 


to bury in oblivion. I 
- Theſe health ——— 
ed by all preſeut, and even by my land- 
lord himſelf, though reluctantly; but 
he could not withſtand the menaces 
of the clerk, Who ſwore he would 
never ſet his foot within his houſe 
2gaing if he refuſed. The bumpers 
which were ſwallowed. on this occa- 
fion, ſoon put an end to the conver- 
ſation. Here, therefore, we will put 
an end to the chapter, 


3 CHAP. VIII. 


1 Wien FORTUNE SEEMS TO 
HAVE] BEEN" IN A BETTER HU- 
. MOUR Wr JONES THAN WE 
HAVE HITHERTO SEEN HER. | 
As there is no wholeſomer, ſo per- 
haps there are few ſtronger ſleep- 
ing potions than fatigue, Of this 
Ly 1 — to have _—_— A 
very large. doſe, and it operated very 
— ey him. He had already 
ſlept nine hours, and might perhaps 
have flept langer, had he not been 
awakened by a moſt violent noiſe at 
his chamber - door, where the ſound of 
many heavy blows was accompanied 
with many exclamations of murder. 
Jones preſently leapt from his bed, 


where he found the maſter of the 22 | 
8 


pet · now belabouring the hack and ri 
of his poor merry - andrew, without 
either mercy or moderation. | 

Jones inſtantly interpoſed on behal 
of the ſuffering party,. and pinned the 
inſulting conqueror up to the wall: 
for the puppet-ſhow man was no more 
able. to contend. with Jones, than the 
poor party coloured jeſter had been to 
contend with this puppet- man. 

But though the merry andrew was 
a little fellow, and not very ſtrong, he 
hadnevertheleſs ſome choler about him. 
He therefore no ſoener found himſelf 
delivered from the enemy, than he be- 
gan to attack him with the only, wea- 
pon at which he-was his equal. From 
this he firſt diſcharged a volley of gene- 
ral abuſive words, and thence proceed- 
# 19 ſome particular accuſations, 
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«I 
©, D—n blood, you raſcal,” ſays 
he, * I have not only ſupported you, 
(for to me you owe all the 

© you get)-but I have ſaved you from 
« the gallows. Did — not want to 
rob the lady of her fine riding - habit. 
* no longer ago than yeſterday, in the 
* back-lane here? Can you deny that 
© you wilhed to have her alone in 2 
« wood to ſtrip her? to ſtrip one of the 
© prettieſt ladies that ever was ſeen in 
© the world? And here you have fallen 
upon me, and have almoſt murdered 
me, for doing no harm to a girl as 
© willing as myſelf, only becaule ſhe 
© likes me better than you. 

Jones no ſooner heard this, than he 
oe the maſter, laying on him at 
the ſame. time the moſt violent injunc- 
tions of forbearance from any farther 
inſult on the merry-andrew ; and then 
taking the poor wretch with him into 


his own apartment, he ſoon learnt 


tidings of his Sophia, whom the fellow, 


as: he was attending his malter with 
his drum the day before, had ſeen paſs 


by. He eaſily prevailed with the lad 

to ſhew him the exact place; and then, 

having ſummoned Partridge, he de- 
with the utmoſt expedition. 

It was almoſt eight of ; clock be- 
fore all matters could be got ready for 
his departure: for Partridge was not 
in any haſte; nor could the reckoni 
be preſently adjuſted : and when bot 
theſe were ſettled and over, Jones would 
not quit the place, before he had pet- 
fectly reconciled all differences between 
the maſter and the man. 

When this was happily accompliſhed, 


he ſet forwards, and was by the truſty 


merry-andrew conducted to the ſpe 
by which Sophia had paſſed ; and the 
having handſomely rewarded his con- 
ductor, he again puſhed on with the 
utmoſt- eagerneſs; being highly de- 
lighted with the extraordinary manner 
in which he received his intelligence, 
Of this 8 was no ſooner ac- - 
quainted, than he, with great carneſt- 
neſs, * to propheſy, and aſſured 
Jones, that he would certainly have 
good ſucceſs in the end: for, he ſaid, 
two ſuch accidents could never have 
happened to direct him after his mit- 
treſs, if Providence had not deſigned 
to bring.them together at laſt, And 
this was the firſt time that Jones lent 
any attention to the ſuperſtitious doc- 
trines of his companion, 

| They 
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above two miles, 
m of rain overtook 


: had not 

when a violent 

them ; nem . hr" "ry 
an 


fame time in ſight alchouſe, Par- 
aridge, with muchearneſt entreaty, pre 
vailed with Jones to enter, and wea+ 
ther the ſtorm. Hunger is an enem 
Gf indeed it may be called one) hic 
akes more of the Engliſh than of 
the Freneh difpobition z for though you 
ſubdue this never { often, it will al- 
ways rally again in time; and fo it did 
with — 28 who was no ſooner 
arrived within the kitchen, than he be- 
to aſk the ſame queſtions which 
had aſked the night before. The 
cold A. 3 — 
chine t 
table, upon which not only Partridge, 
but Jones himſelf, made a very hearty 
breakfaſt ; though the latter began to 
grow again uneaſy, as the people of 
the houſe could give him no freſh in- 
formation concerning Sophia, | 
- Their meal — gs _—_Y 1 
again ring to ſally, notwith - 
73 te violence of 2 ſil! con- 
tinued ; but Partri begged heart 
lor another mug; and at laſt cafti 7 
his eyes on a lad at the fire, who ha 
.entered into the kitchen, and who at 
that inſtant was looking as earneſtly at 
bim, he turned ſuddenly to Jones, and 
cried, * Maſter, give me your hand; a 
© ſingle mug ſhan't ſerve the turn this 
4 bout. Why, bere's more news of 
Madam Sophia come to town. The 
* boy there ſtanding dy the fire, is the 
very lad that rode before her. I can 
© ſwear to my own plaiſter on his face. 
Heavens bleſs you, Sir!'cries the boy, 
* jt is your own plaiſter, ſure enough; 
I ſhail have always reaſon to remem- 
ber „ for it hath al- 
me. | 


* moſt cure 
Jones ſtarted from 


At theſe words 
his chair, and bidding the boy follow 
hin immediately, departed the 
kitchen into a private apartment; for 
fo delicate was be with regard to So- 
phia, that he never willm men - 
tioned her name in the preſence of 
many people; and though he had, as 
it were, from 5 — overflowings of his 
Heart, given Sophia as a toaſt among the 
ethcers, where he thoughtit was impoſ- 
Gble the ſhould be known; yet even 
there, the reader may remember how 
difficultly he was prevailed upon to 
mention her ſurname, 
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derneſs in 


it, though 
. fome readers, yet, upon 


* 


Hard therefore was it, and porhap-, 
in the opinion of many ſagaciovs rez. 
ders, very abſurd and monſtrous, that 
he ſnould e ove his preſent 
misfortune to want of 
that delicacy with hien he To abound, 
<d; for, in i 7 ia was much 
— — — at — oms which 
thet t not without good res- 
ſon) rag were + with her — and 
character, than at freedoms, in 
which, under his eireurmſtances, 
— mage. imfelf, with the per. 
ſon of 2 woman : und to ſay 
truth, I believe Mondur could never 
have prevailed on her to leave Upton 
without _ her my had it not 
been for thoſe two ſtrong inſtances of 
a levity in his behaviour, fo void of 
reſpe&, and indeed ſo highly incon- 
ſiſtent with any degree of love and ten- 


great and delicate minds. 
But ſo mattes fell out, and ſo 1 muſt 


relate them; and if any reader is ſhock - 


ed. at their a — unfatoral, I can- 
not hel Sk" muſt remind ſuch per- 
ſons, that I am not writing a ſyſtem, 
but a hiſtory, and I am not obliged to 
reconcile every matter to the received 
notions concerning truth and nature. 
—— this 8 eaſy to do, 
aps it might be more prudent in 

— — For' inſtance, as the 
ſact at preſent before ws now ſtands, 
without any comment of mine er 
. may at firſt fight offen 


more mature 
conſideration, it muſt pleaſe all; for 
— and men ny conſider — 
pened to Jones at "as a ju 
——— or his wickedneſs, with 
regard to women, of which it was, in- 
deed, the immediate ronſtquence; and 
filly and bad perſons may eomfort them- 
ſelves in their vices, by flattering their 
own hearts that the characters of men 
are rather owing to accident than to 
virtue, Now, aps, the reflection 
which we ſhouſd de here inclined to 
draw, wowld alike contradi& both theſe 
coneluſione, and would/ſhew that theſe 
incidents contribute only to confirm the 
great, uſeful, and ancommon doctrine, 
which it is the purpoſe of this whole 


work to inculcate ; and which we mutt 


s by f __ re- 
ting, as an ordinary n fills his 
rmon by repeating his text at the end 
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— — ſince, 
in her tuation, — in the ſame 
manner. May, had. ſhe followed ber 
lover at this very time, and had enter- 
ed this very the moment he 
was fromm it, ſhe would have 
found the landlord as well acquainted 
with her name and perſon as the wench 
zt Upton bad appeared to be. For 
while Jones, was examining his boy in 
whiſpers in an inner room, . Partridge, 
who had no ſuch delicacy in his diſpo- 
sition, was in the kitchen very openly 
entet hi ing the ather guide who had at- 
tended , = Fi i by Which 
means the land whoſe- ears were 
open on all ſuch occabions, became per- 
fectly well acquainted with the tumble 
of Sophia from her. horſe, &c. with 
the miſtake concerning Jenny Cameron 
vith the many: contequences | 

z.and, in hort, with almok every 
thing which had happened at the inn, 
whence we : diſpatched our ladies in a 
coach and fac, when we laſt touk our 
kave of them. KEN 15 


A. IX. 

„ T5; he (7 189.02 nn 
CONTAINING LITTLE MORE THAR 
A FEW Odd OBSERVATIONS. 
ONE S bad been abſent a full half 
een i res defoing the ang 
ite en in 4 h . i t ' 
lord to let — Bunch — what 
was to pay. | And now the concern 
which Partridge felt at being obliged 
to quit the warm chimney-corner, and 
a cup of excellent liquor, was ſome- 
what compenſated by hearing that he 
was to proceed no farther on foot; for 
Jones, by golden arguments, had pre- 
vailed with the boy to attend him back 
to the inn whither he had before con+ 
dufted Sophia j but to this however the 
lad con ſtnted, upon condition that the 
other guide would wait for him at the 
alehouſe; becauſe, as the landlord at 
on was an intimate acquaintance 
the landlord at Glouceſter, it might 
ſome time or other come to the ears of 
the latter, that his horſes had been let 
o more than one perſon; and fo the 
boy might be brought. to account for 
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however ily Sophia bad 
275 ones, ſue had 
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money which he wiſely intended to 
put in his own. pocket. . , 
Wie were obliged to mention this 
circumſtance, ling as it may ſeem, 
fince it retarded Mr. Jones a conlide- 
rable time in his (ſetting out; for the 
honeſty of this latter boy was ſome- 
what high—that, is, ſomewhat high- 
iced, and would indeed have coft 
s very dear, had not Partidge, who, 
as we have ſaid, was a very cunning fel- 
low, artfully thrown in half - a- cron 
to be ſpent at that alehouſe, while 
the * was waiting for his compani · 
on. This half - cron the land lord no 
ſooner got ſcent of, than he opened af - 
ter it with ſuch vehement and per- 
ſuaſive outcry, that the boy was — 
overcome, and conſented to take half - 
a-ctown more for his kay. Here we 
cannot help obſerving, that, as t 
is. ſa much of policy in the lowett li 
great men often over-value themſelves 


the on. thoſe zefinements in impoſture, in 


which they are frequently excelled by 
1 of the hamau ſpe- 
＋ directly leapt into the fide-ſad- 

e, on which his dear Sophia had rid, 
The lad, indeed; very civilly offered 
bim the uſe of his; but he choſe the 
fide ſaddle, probably becauſe it was 
ſofter. Partridge, however, though full 
as effeminate as Jones, could not hear 
the thougbts of degrading bis man- 
hood ; be therefore accepted the boy's 
offer: and now Jones, being mounted 
en the Gde-Gaddie of his Sophia, the 
boy on that of Mrs. Honour, and Pa- 
tridge beſtriding the third horle, they 
ſet forwards on their journey, and with» 
in four hours arrived at the inn where 
the reader hath already ſpent Lo mach 


time. Partridge was in very high pt 
good 


rus during the whole way, and 
mentioned to Jones the many 
omens of his future ſucceſs, which had 
lately befriended him; and which the 
reader, without being the leaſt ſuper» 
ſtitious, muſt allow — been pecu- 
liarly fortynate. Partridge was, more» 
over, better pleaſed with the preſent 
urſuit of his compagian, than he had 
— with his purſuit, of glory; an 
from theſe very omens, which aſſured the 
pedagogue of ſucceſs, he likewiſe fiſt 
acquired a clear ides of the amour be- 


tween Jenes aud Sophia; ta abi bs 
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Had before given very little attention, 


as he had origmally taken a wrong. 


fcent concerning the reaſons of Jones's 
departure; and as to what happened at 
ys he was. too much frightened 
juſt before and after his leaving that 
place, tro draw any other concluſions 
from thence, than that poor Jones was 
a downright madman : # conceit which 
was not at all diſagreeable to the opi - 
nion he defore had of his extraordinary 
wildneſs, of which he thought his be- 
haviour on their quitting Glouceſter ſo 
well juſtified all the accounts he had 
formerly received. He was now, how- 
ever, pretty well ſatisfied with his pre- 
tent expedition; and hence forth began 
to conceive much worthier fentiments 
of his friend's underſtanding, wv 
The elock had juſt ſtruck three when 
they arrived, and Jones immediately 
beſpoke polt-horſes z but unluckily 
there was not a horſe to be procured in 
the whole place; which the reader will 
not wonder at, when he conſiders the 
burry in which the whole nation, and 
eſpecially this part of it, was at this 
time engaged; when expreſſes were paſs - 
ing and repaſling every hour of the day 
and night. 7524 $11 7 
Jones endeavoured all he could to 
vail with his former guide'to eſcort 
Fim to Coventry; but he was inexora- 
ble. While he was arguing with the 
boy in the inn-yard, a perſon came up 
to him, and ſaluting him by his name, 
enquired how all the good family did in 
Somerſetſhire; and now Jones caſting 
his eyes upon this perſon, preſently 
diſcovered him to be Mr. Dowling the 
lawyer, with whom he had dined at 
Glouceſter, and with much courteſy re- 
turned his ſalutation. | 
"Dowling very earneſtly preſſed Mr. 
Jones to go no farther that night; and 
backed his ſolicitations with many un- 
anſwerable arguments; ſuch as, that 
it was al moſt dark, that the roads were 
very dirty, and that he would be able 
to travel much better by day- light; 
with many others equally good, Tn 
of which Jones had probably ſuggeſted 
to himſelf before; but as they were 
then ineffeua], ſo they were ill, and 
he continued reſolute in his deſign, even 
though, he ſhould be obliged to ſet out 
en foot. | 
' When the good attorney found be 
could not prevail on Jones to ay, he 
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as ſtrenuguſly applied himſelf to pers 
ſuade the guide to accompany him. He 

d many motives to induce him to 
undertake this ſhort journey, and at 
laſt concluded with ſaying, Do you 
© think the gentleman won't very well 
rewari you for your trouble? 
Tuo to one are odds at every other 
thing, as well as at fobt-ball. But 
the advantage which this united force 
hath in pertuaſion or entreaty, muſt 
have been viſible:t0-a;curious obſerver; 
for he muſt have often ſeen, that when 
a father, a maſter, a 72 or nor other 

on in authority, have ſtoutly ad- 
—— to a denial againſt all — 
which a ſingle man could produce, they 
have afterwards yielded to the repetition 
of the ſame ſentimenta by a ſecond or 
third perſon, ho hath under taken the 
cauſe, without attempting to advance 
any thing new ein it's behalf. And 
hence perhaps proceeds the phraſe of 
ſeconding an argument or a motion; 
and the great conſequence this is of in 
all aſſemblies of publie debate. Hence 
likewiſe probably it is, that in our 
courts of law we often hear a learned 
gentleman (generally à ſerjeant) re- 
peating for an hour together what an- 
other learned gentleman who ſpoke juſt 
before him, had been ſaying. 

Inſtead of accounting for this, we 
ſhall proceed in our uſual manner to 
exemplify it in the conduct of the lad 
abovementioned, ho ſubmitted to the 
perſuaſions of Mr. Dowling, and pro- 
miſed once more to admit Jones into 
his ſide-ſaddle ; but inſiſted on fit 

iving the poor creatures a good bait, 

yang, they had travelled a great way, 
and been rid very hard. Indeed this 
caution of the boy was needleſs; for 
Jones, notwithſtanding his hurry and 
impatience, would have ordered this of 
himſelf; for he by no means agreed 
with the opinion of thoſe who conſider 
animals as mere machines, and when 
they bury their ſpurs in the — of 
their horſe, imagine the ſpur and the 
horſe to have an equal capacity of feel 


ing 8 12 * 
While the beaſts were eating their corn, 
or rather were ſuppoſed to eat it, (for 
as the boy was taking care of himſelt in 
the kitchen, the hoſtler took great cart 
that his corn ſhould not be conſum 

in the ſtable;) Mr. Jones, at the earn- 


elt deſire of Mr, Dowꝛling, . 


„ „ 90 


= add 


Leerer 


nied chat into his rbom, 
where they ſat down together over a 
bottle of wine. . Mo 1100 
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In Wich Ml, joxgs anD Un, 
DOWLING DRINK A BOTTLE TO; 


ee en ab 
M R: Dowling, pouring out a glaſs 
of wine, named the health of 


he yn Squire Allworthy ; adding, 
you pleaſe, Sir, we will likewiſe 


t 

« If 
remember his nephew and heir, the 
young fquire: Come, Sir, here's Mr: 


« Blifiltoyou; a very ung gen 
© tleman x and who, — 
© bereafter, make a very conſiderable 
figure in his country. I have a bo- 
* rough for him myſelf in my eye. 

Sir, anſwered Jones, I am con- 
t vinced you don't intend to affront 
me, ſo I ſhall not reſent it; but, 1 
« promiſe you, you have joined two 
© perſoms very improperly together; for 
© one is the glory of the human ſpe- 
« cies, and the other is a raſcal who 
* diſhonours-the name of man. 


- Dowling ſtared at this, He ſaid, he 


thought , both the gentlemen had 4 
very unexceptionable character. As 
for Squire Allworthy himſelf,” ſays 
he, © I never had the happineſa to 
* ice him; but all the world. talks of 
his goodneſs. And, indeed, as to the 
young gentleman, I never ſaw him 
© but once, when 1 carried him the 
* news of the loſs of his mother; and 
then I was fo: hurried, and drove, 
* and tore, with the multiplicity of bu- 
* lineſs, that I had hardly time to con- 
verſe with him: but he looked ſo like 
a very honeſt gentlemay, and behay - 
ed himfelf- ſo prettily, that I proteſt 
I never was more delighted with any 
* gentleman fince I was born. 
_ * 1 don't wonder, anſwered Jones, 
* that he ſhould impoſe upon you in 
* lo ſhort an acquaivtance; for be hath 
* the cunningot the devil himſelf, and- 
you may Jive with him many years 
* without diſcovering bim. I was bred 
a up with him from my infancy, and 
, ve were hardly ever aſunder: but 
; © 15 very lately only, that I have diſ- 
„ covered half thevillaing which is in 
x him. I own I never greatly liked 
* him. I thought he wanted that gene- 
„ folity of ſpirit which is the ſure 

foundation of all that is great and 


— 
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noble in human tature. I ſaw a ſel - 
* fiſhneſs ip him go which I de- 
© ſpiſed; but itis lately, very lately, that 
© I have found him capable of the ba- 
© {eſt and blackeſt deſignaʒ for, indeed, 
© I have at laſt found out, that he hath 
taken an advantige'of the opennefs 
© of my; own temper, and hath con- 
© certed the deepeſt project, by a lon 
train of wicked"artifice, to work n 
ruin, which at laſt he hath effected. 
© Ay! ay!” eries Dowling; I pro- 

© teſt then it is a pity ſuch a-perſon 
© ſhould inherit the rent eſtate of your 
© uncle Allworth y.“. 6 
Alas, Sir!” cries Jones, © you do 
© me an honour to which 1 have no 
©ritle, It is true, indeed, his good-! 
© neſs once allowed me the liberty of 
© calling him by a much nearer — 
© but as this was only a voluntary 

© of goodneſs, I can complain of no 
© injuſtice when he thinks proper to 
©: deprive me of this honour; ſince the 
los cannot be more unmerited than 
© the gift originally was. I aſſure you, 
© Sir, I am no relation of Mr. All- 
« worthy; and if the world, who are 
incapable of ſetting a true value on 
his virtue, ſhould think, in his be- 
haviour to me, he hath dealt hardly 
by a relation, they da an injuſtice to 
the beſt of men: for I—but I aſk 
your pardon; 1 ſhall trouble you with 
no particulars relating to myſelf : 
only, as you ſeemed to think me a re- 
lation of Mr. Allworthy, I thought 
proper- to ſet you right in a matter 
that might draw ſome cenſures upon 
him, which I promiſe you I would 
rather loſe my life, than give ocea · 
fron to. | | 

+ + T proteſt, Sir, cried Dowling, * you 
©talk very much like a man of honour; 
but inſtead of giving me any trouble, 
© I proteſt it would give me great plea- 
* fure to know how you came to be 
thought a relation of Mr. Allwor- 
© thy's, if you are not. Your horfes 
© wort be ready this half hour, _— 
© you” have ſufficient rtunity, 

c Lit u would tell 4 all that 
happened jor I proteft it ſeems very 
« ſurprizing that you ſhovid'paſs for a 
© relation of a gentleman, without be- 
© ing fo." | Y 
Jones, who in the compliance of his 
diſpoktion (though not in his pru:lence) 
a little reſembled his lovely Sophia, 
was eaſily prevailed on to ſatisfy Mr. 
Dowling's curiofity, by relating the 

8 1 hiſtory 
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which he did, like. Othello, 
FRA, VIDE # 
xen from his years, - . 
To th' very moment he was bade to tell : 
Sta wo etre ad ++ 5-4 | 
the which to hear, Dowling + like Deſ- 


fr ail As! 778. 

"Tora picifl, wess wess, ride 
eren engere * 
Mr. Dowli you indeed 7 & 
ly affected with this — Er be 
had not diveſted himſelf of humanity 
by being an attorney. Indeed, nothing 
is more unjuſt, than to carry our pre- 
udices againſt a profeſſion into private 
fe, and to borrow our idea of a man 
our opinion of his calling. Ha- 


hit, it is true, leſſens the horror of thoſe 


actions which the profeſſion makes ne- 
deſſary, andiconſequeritly habitual ; but 
are et ale: coy pa 
men. of 8 alike; nay, per- 
haps, even more ſtrongly Ary thoſe 
Who give her, as it were, a, holiday, 
when. they are following their ordinary 
buſineſs.” A. butcher, I make no doubt, 
would feel compunction at the ſlaughter 
ef a fine horſe ; and though a ſurgeon 
can conceive no pain in cutting off a 
lamb, I have known him compaſſionate 
a man in a fit · of the gaut. The com- 
momhangman, who hath ſtretched the 
necks of hundreds, is known to have 
trembled at his firſt operation on a head; 
— very profeſſors of human · blood 


—— ſay, in times of peace, when 
and 


become very ntle members of civil 
ſociety. In the ſame manner an attor- 


Jones, as the reader knows, 'was 


yet unacquainted with the very black 
colours in which he had — 


ſented to Mr. Allworthy; and as to 
other matters, he did not thow them in 
the moſt diſad van 
though. he was unwilling to caſt any 
blame on his former friend and patron, 


yet he was not very deſirous of heap». 


hiftvry- ef his birth and education; ing too much 


ous light; for 


himſelf. Dow - 
und not with, 


For certainly, cries he, * the ſquire 
© would never have difinherited you 


© only for a few. faults, Which any 


young gentleman might have com- 
C Nitto: Indeed, I . properly 
© ſay diſinherĩted ; for, to be ſure, b 
© law you cannot claim as heir; that 
certain; that y need go. to 
© counſel: for. Yet when tleman 
© had in a manner adopted you thus 
© as his own fon, you might reaſon- 
ably have expected ſome very con- 
| n 
© nay; if you ex whole, 
91 Loud 


not have you : for 
© certainly all men are for getting as 
much as can, and are not 


© to be blamed on that account. 

Indeed you wrong me, ſaid-Jones; 
© TI ſhould been contented with 
© very little: I never had any view 
© upon Mr, Allworthy's fortune; nay, 
© I believe, I may truly ſay, I never 
© once conſidered what he could or 
© might give me. This I ſolemnly 
© declare, if he had done a prejudice 
to his nephew in my favour, I would 
r 1 had rather 
enjoy my own mind, than the fortune 
© of another man. What is the 

& _ ariſing from 2 - — 
© houſe, a numerous equipage, a ſplen - 
did table, and from all > bs ad- 
© vantages or rances of fortune, 
compared to warm, ſolid con- 
tent, the ſwelling: ſatisfaRion, the 
© thrilling - tranſports, and the exult- 
ing triumphs, which a good mind 
« enjoys, in the contemplation of 3 
« generous, . virtuous, noble, benevo- 
© lent action? I envy; not Blifil in the 


a proſpect of his wealth; nor ſhall I 
«"ravy kia the don of it. I 


© heart, ſo th 
© 'neſs to me. ,Þ thank Heaven, 
© I know, I feel l ſeeſ my innocence, 
my friend ; and 1 would not per 
© with that feeling for the world. For 
as long as Ln I hyye-never done, 
> deſigned aci-injury> 10 1 
being whate ik oO 0 
=P Ponte 
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Pone me igris ubi nulla el 
Arbor a recreatur aura, 
Rued fauna ble, maluſque 


Jupiter urxet. : 


Pone, ſub curru wimium propingu? 


Solis in terra dominibus negata; 
Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, = 
- Dulce Toguentem .,. 


| He then filled à bum 
EE off wo ue Track os 75 
dear Lalage ; and filling Dowling' 
$ likewiſe up to the brim, inſi 
bis pl - un. © Why then 
« here's 's health, wi 
«all my hate, eries Dowling. * I 
have heard her toaſted often, I pro- 
« teſt, though T never ſaw her; but 
6 Thou ſay ſhe is extremely handſome. 
the Latin was not the on!) 
is ſpeech which Dowling di 
fey underſtand, yet there 
755 ome what in it, that — a Mo 
g impreſſion u m. 
— ga —_— — by winking 
nodding, ſneering, and * to 
hide the i on from Jones, "Cor 
we are'as © aſhamed of thinking 
ones of thinking — it is 2 
tain he ſecretly as much o 
his ſentiments H wh , and 
really — a * ſtrong impulſe of 


compaſſion for But we - 
fol take ſome other — ot gee 
commenting upon this; eſpecially if — 


ſhould happen to meet Mr. Dowli 
any more in the courſe of on hiſtory. 
At preſent, we are obliged to take our 
leave of that gentleman a little a 1 
ly, in — — of Mr. 3. 
was no ſooner informed . 
that his horſes were un de 
depoſited his — iſhed — 
companion A n mounte 
uud ſet rl. gets. Covent 5 
— the night was _ my it ju 

then began to rain very hard 


"CHAP. XI. ö id 


THE. DISASTERS WHICH IBT II 
JONES. ON HIS DEPARTURE' FOR 


N ove deforms th' i 


perſons who have Joſt their wa 


© Place me beneath the burning ray, " Js A 
- Where rolls the rapid car of day; Den ene eee 
Love and the nymph ſhall charm my tolls, 

The pymph who ſweetly ſpeaks, and ſweetly ſmiles. 
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COVENTRY; WITH THE: ach 
KEMARES oF Daene. 


Ne 8 as ater 
from the place where they now 
were, to Coventry ——— 
ones, nor 
ad ever travelled: — before — 
have been almoſt i to have 
miſſed their trad it not been for 
bes oi mer rom why 
eluſion of the lait chapter. 
Theſe two circumftances, however, 
happening both unfortunately -to in+ 
tervene, our travellers deviated into a 
much leſs frequented: track, and after 
riding full fox —_ inſtead of arriv+ 
ing at the ſtately £ of 
they found themſelves fill in a 
dirty _ — faw no 
toms of approaching the ſuburbs 


—— declared mt they 1 
h — — — — 
the guide in n was 1 ez 
a — which, — con verſa . 
tion, is often uſed to ſignify not only 
ble, but often what is really 
- —_ and fometimes, what 
ath certainly happened: an hyperbo- 
lical —— like that which is ſo fre- 
quently offered to the words - infinite 
and eternal; by the former of which, 
it is uſual to expreſs a diſtance of half 
__ and by the latter, a duration 
five minutes. And thus it is as 
uſual to aſſert the impoſſibility of loſin "g 
what is already actually loft, Th 
was, in fact, the caſe at preſent r fot 
notwithſtanding all the confident aſ- 
ſertions of the lad to the contrary, it 
is certain they were no more in the 
_ road to than the frau- 
ent, griping, cruel, canting miſer, 
is in the right-road to — 59 8 
It is not, perhaps, eaſy for a reader 
who hath never been in thoſe circum- 
ſtances, to ine the horror with 
which darkneſs, rain, and wind, fill 
in the 
night; and whoy' eonſeq have 
not the pleaſant — — pect of . -fires, 
dry cloaths, and other a ,, 


bee where never fummer ere, % neee I% +. 
| Unbinds the glebe, or warms the trees; | . 1 — 
Where ever-louring clouds appear, „ uns „er 11224184 
nen. 
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their minds in ſtruggling 


wh 
with * inclemencies of the weather. 


A very imperfect idea of this horror 
will, er, ſerve ſuſſiciently to ac- 
count for the conceits which now filled 
the head of Partridge, and which we 


- ſhall preſently: be obliged to open. 


Jones grew more aud more. poſitive 
that they were out of their road; and 
the boy timſelf, at lat, — 
ed he belieted they were not in 

yn dos mg to. Coventry; though he 


at the fame time, it was im- 


poſſible ſhould. have miſſed the 
Way. x Tr ener was of a diffe- 


rent opinion. He ſaid, when they 
fuit ſet out, he imagined ſome miſ- 
chief or other would happen. Did 
not yau obſerve, Sir, ſaid he to 
% that old woman who ſtood 
at che door juſt as you was taking 
* horſe? I with you had given her a 
wall matter, with all my heart; 
# for ſde ſaid then, you mig t repent 
it zu and at that very iuſtant it began 
to rain, and the wind hath continu- 
4 ed riſing ever ſince... Whatever ſome 
4 people may think, Lam very certain 
it is in the power of witches to raiſe 
the wind whenever they pleaſe. I 
© haveſcen it happen very often in my 
4 time; and if ever I ſaw witch in 
© all-oiy. life, that old woman was 
certainly one. 1 thought. ſo to my- 
+ ſelf at that very time ; and if I had 
any halfpence iu my pocket, I would 
+ have given her ſome i for to be {ure 
it is always good to be charitable to 
4 thoſe ſort of people, for fear what 
may happen; and many @ perſon 
* bath loſt his cattle by ſaving a half- 
penny. | W | | 
Janes, though he was horridly vex- 
e the delay, which, bis miſtake was 
tkely ta vecatien: in his journey, could 
not help imiling at the ſuperitition of 
his friend, Whom an accident now 
greatly confirmed in his opinion. This 
was à tumble from his borſe; by 
which, however, he received no other 
injury than what the dirt conferred on 
his cloaths. | | 
- Partridge had no ſooner recovered 
his legs, than he appealed to his fall, 
as concluſive evidence of all he had 
aſlerte.., vut Jones, finding he was 
unhurt, anſwered with a {mile ; This 
« witch of yours, Partridge, is 4 moſt 
© ungrateful jade, and doth not, 1 
6 find, diſtinguiſh her friends from 
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.* negleRting her, 


others, in her reſentment. If the old 
* lady had been avgry with me for 
I don't fee why ſhe 

© ſhould „ e from your horſe, 
* after all the reſpect you have expreſ. 
* fed for her. | 
* It is ill jeſting,” cries Partridge, 
„with people who have power to do 
* theſe things z for they are often very 
©. malicious. I remember a farrier, 
5 who provoked one of them, by aſk. 
ing her, when the time ſhe had bar- 
gained with the devil for, would be 


- © out 3 and within three months from 


© that very day, one of his beſt cows 
was. drowned. Nor was ſhe ſatis. 
fed with that; for a little time after. 
E loſt a barrel of beſt drink: 
for the old witch pulled out the ſpi. 
ot, and let it run all over the cel. 
ar, the very firſt evening he had 
140 it, to make merry with ſome 
* of his neighbours. In ſhort, no- 
4 a a thrived with him after- 
© wards; for ſhe worried the poor man 
4 ſo, that he took to drinking, and in 
© a year or two his ſtock was ſeized, 
aud he and his family are now come 
to the pariſh. 


«„ „ „ «„ „ „ 


The guide, and perhaps his horſe 


too, were both ſo attentive to this dil. 


-courle, that, either through want of 


care, or by the malice of the witch, they 
were now both ſprawling in the dirt. 
„Partridge entirely imputed this fall, 
as:he had done his own, to the ſame 
cauſe. He told Mr. Jones, it would 
certainly be his turn next; and ear- 
neſtly entreated him to return back, 
and nd out the old woman, and paci- 
fy her. We ſhall very ſoon, added 
he, reach the inn: for though we have 
ſeemed to go f Jam very cer- 
© tain we are in, the identical place iu 


© which we were an hour ago; and I 


dare (wear, if it was day-light, we 
might now ſee the inn we ſet out 
© from.” . 

Inſtead of returning any anſwer to 
this ſage advice, Jones was entirely at- 
tentive to what had happened to the 
boy, who received no other hurt than 
what had before befallen Partridge, 
and which his cloaths very eaſily bore, 
as they had been for many years inured 
to the like. He ſoon regained his ſide- 
ſaddle, and by the hearty curſes and 
blows which he beſtowed on his horſe, 
picky . Jones that no 
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HISTORY OF A 


CHAP. XII, 
RELATES THAT -MR, JONES con- 
TINUED HIS JOURNEY CONTRA- 
RY TO THE ADVICE OF PAR- 


TRIDGE, WITH WHAT HAPPEN- 
ED ON THAT OCCASION, 


yn now diſcovered a light at 
ſome diſtance, to the great plea- 
ſure of Jones, and to the no ſmall ter- 
ror of Partridge, ho firmly believed 
himſelf to be bewitched, that this 
light was a Jack with the lantern, or 
ſomewhat more miſchievous. % 

But how were theſe fears increaſed, 


when, as le eng nearer to 
this light, (or lights, as they no ap- 
they heard a confuſed ſound of 


voices; of ſinging; laughing, 
and hallooing, — 4 ry nk 
noiſe that ſeemed to from ſome 
inſtruments, but could hardly be al- 
lowed the name of mulick. Indeed, to 
favour a little the opinion of Partridge, 
it might very well be called, muſick - 
witched. 4 C. f 
It is impoſſible to conceive à much 
ewes Ion of horror than what now 
eixed on Partridge ; the contagion of 
which had reached the poſt-boy, who 
had been very attentive to many things 
that the other had uttered. now 
therefore joined in petitioning Jones 
to return ; ſaying, be firmly believed 
what Partri ad juſt before faid, 
that though the horſes ſeemed to go on, 
they had not moved a ſtep forwards 
during at leaſt the laſt half hour. 
Jones could not belp ſmiling in the 
midſt of his yexation," at the fears of 
theſe poor fellows. * Either we ad- 
* vance,* ſays he, towards the lights, 
* or the lights have advanced towards 
* us; for we are now at a very little 
* diſtance from them : but how can 
* either of you he afraid of a ſet of 
people who appear only to be merry · 
* making ?? | 
© Merry-making, Sir !* cries Par- 
tridge 3 © who could be mak 
* ing at this time of night, and in ſuch 
* a place, and ſuch weather? They 
can be nothing but ghoſts or witches, 


* or ſome evil {pirits or ather, that's 
certain.“ 


Let them be what they will,“ cries 
Jones, ©I am reſolved to go up to 
them, and enquire the way to Co- 


Jones; and I will 
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© ventry. All witches, Partridge, are 
* not ſuch il}-natured hags, as that 
6 —2 the mis fortune to meet witch 
C * 

O Lord, Sir! cries Partridge, 

© there is no knowing what humour 
they will be in; to be ſure, it is al- 
ways beſt to be civil to them: but 
© what if we ſhould meet with ſome- 
< thing worſe than witches, with evil 
© ſpirits themſelves 7 Pray, Sir, be 
* adviſed; pray, Sir, do! If you had 
© read ſo many terrible accounts as I 
© have of theſe matters, you would not 
© be ſofook-hardy. The Lord knows 
© whitherwe have got already, or whi- 
© ther we are going: for ſure ſuch 
© darkneſs was never ſeen upon earth, 
and I queſtion whether it can be 
© darker in the other world. 
put forwards - as faſt as he 
could; notwithſtanding all theſe hints 
and cautions, and porn Partridge was 
obliged to follow : for though he hard- 
ly dared to advance, he dared ſtill leſs 
to ſtay behind by himſelf. 
At length they arrived at the place 
whence lights and different noiſes 
had iſſued.” This Jones perceived to 
de no other than a barn, where a great 
number of men and women were al- 
ſembled, and diverting themſelves with 
much apparent jollity. 

Jones no ſooner appeared before the 
great doors of the ,. which were 
open, than a maſculine and rough 
voice from within demanded who was 
there. To which Jones gently an- 
ſwered, * A friend and — 
aſked the road to Coventry. 

If you are a friend, cries another 


of the men in the barn, * you had 
« better alight till the ſtorm is over ;* 
for indeed it was now more violent 


ever) © you are very welcome to 
put up your horſez-for there is ſuf- 
« ficient room for him at one end of 
4 the barn. : = | 
Vou are very obliging,” returned 
your offer 
<4 for a few minutes,” whilt the rain 
continues; and here are two more 
© who will be glad of the fame favour.” 
This was accorded with more good- 
will than it was accepted: for Par- 
tridge would rather have ſubmitted to 
the utmott inclemency of the weather, 
than have truſted to the clemency of 
thoſe whom he took for hobgoblins 3 
and the poor poſt- boy was wow * 


HISTORY: N 
ſions ; but 
wed to follow the 
ö z the one, becauſe he 
durſt not leave his horſe, and the other; 
| beoguſe be feared nething fo much a 
being left by himſelf. . 
—— this hiſtory ry ee in the 
; 0 ſuperſtition, Id have 
too much c for the reader 
©, have. left him ſo. long in ſuſpence, 
9 Beelzebub or Satan was about 
— — wo appear in perſon, with all 
his -helirſh retinue gj but as theſe doc - 
wines are at preſent very —— 


2 and have but few, 2 — Þ 


have not been much aware of conv 
ing any ſuch terrors. To ſay 
the —— — the infernal — 
ns ap iated by 
r ———— 
late] ere 1a them by as rubbiſh, 
© on gal- 
=_ z- r — 
—— thoughwe do not Apel 
_ raifing any great terrot on this o- 
fron, we have reaſon to fear ſome other 
may here: ariſe in our 
reader, — we. would not wil- 
hogly. — kim L:mean, that we 
are to take a voyage into 
— introduce a ſet of — 
into our hiſtory, which ſcarce any one 
was ever ray enough to believe, 
Cos been fookiſh enough 
to ſpend — time in writing and read- 
their adventures. 

o prevent, therefore, 1 
cions fo: prejudicial to 1 245 of 
an hiſtorian, whoptofeſſes to draw his 
materials from —— —— 

to acquaint the reader 
recs os wrath — whoſe ſudden 
appearance had firuck ſuch terrors into 
| Partridge, had more than half fright- 
ened the poſt- boy, and had a little 
ſurprised even Mr. Jones himfelf. 
The people then aſſembled in this 
hams: were na 'ofher than à compan 
of ns, or, as they are — 
called, Gypfies ; and they were now 
— che vwediings ns their 
It 39 i — — 2a 
of people than appeared here 
. met together. The — mirth 
indeed ſhewed itſelf in every counte- 
nance; nor was their ball totally void 
of all order and decorum. Perhaps 
it had more than a country · aſſembly is 


Ls 
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— — 
e are. ſu Aa ern- 
1 and laws of their own, — all 

pay obedience to one 
whem they call their King. 
Greater plenty likewiſe was no where 
to be ſeen, than what flouriſhed:m this 
barn, Here was indeed mo nicety nor 
elegance, nor did the keen a —— 

the gueſts require any. Hire 
ſore of bacon, fowls, and - 4 


—4 28 which — 2 
— the 


than was our hero t what he ſawſin this 
barn. While he was looking every where 
—— —— — — 
e proached- many 
friendly — rather of too hearty 
a kind — courtly. This was 
no other than the king the gypſies 
himſelf. He was very little diſtinguiſn - 
5 in dreſs from his — — — had 
he any regalia to 
his ——.— and —— 0 
Mr. Jones ſaid) to be ſome what in 
air which denoted authority, and in- 
ſpired the beholders with an idea of 
awe and reſpect ; though all es 
1 nary in Jones; and t 
—— that ſuch ideas are in · 
cident to Power, —— Rpars- 
ble from i N.. 

There was ſomewhat in the open 
countenance and courteous behaviour 
of Jones, which being accompanied 
with much comelineſs af perſon 
ly recommended him at firſt gry oh to 

every beholder. - Theſe were perhaps 
a little heightened in the 
ſtance, by that profound reſpett which 
he paid to the king of the * the 
moment be was acquainted with his 
dignity, and — was the ſweeter to 
his gypſeian majeſty, as he was not 
uſed to receive ſuch homage from any 
but his own ſubjects. 

The king ordered a table to be ſpread 
with the choiceſt of their — for 
his accommodation; and placed 
himſelf at his right - -hand, his is majeſty 
began to diſcourie our hero in the fol- 

lowing manner. 


Me doubt not, bir bot you hr 


ſent in- 


* 


« 
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often ſeen ſame of my people, who are 
« what you call de parties detache 
«© for dey go about every where; but 
ä imagine not we be ſo 
conſiderable body as we be; and may 
be you will ſurpriae more, when you 
hear de gypſy be as orderly and well 
« govern people ad any upon face of 
« de earth. un 84-1 T 

© Me have honour, as me ſay, to be 
+ deir king, and no monarch can do 
« boaſt of more dutiful ſubject, ne no 
© more affe&ianate. How far me de- 
« ſerve deir good will, me no ſay; but 
dis me can ſay, dat me never deſign 
ing but to do dem good. Me 


o 
- ki boatt of dat neider: for 


0 _ ——.— do —.— dan con- 
6 good of doſe poor people, 
4 who go about all — ano. 
«© ways de beſt of what dey get. oy 
© love and honour me dere fore, becau 
© me do love and rake care of dem: 
dat is all; me know no oder reaſon: 
About a touſand or two toufand 
year ago, me cannot tell to a year 
or two, as can neider write nor read, 
« dere was a great What you call 
* a volution among de y; for dere 
Y — — 2 days; and 
deſe lord did quarrel vid one anoder 
about de place; but de king of de 
* gyply did demoliſh dem all, and made 
© all his ſubject equal vid each oder 
* and ſince dat time dey have agree 
© very well: for dey no tink of being 
* king, and may be it be better for 
8 = as dey be; for me affure you, it 
de ver troubleſome ting to be king, 
* and always to do juſtice :: me have 
* often wiſh to be de private gypſ 
* when me have been forced to Er. 
* my dear friend and relation; for 
* dough ' we never put to death, 'our 
' puniſhments be ver ſevere. Dey make 
de gypſy aſhamed of demſel ves, and 
dat be ver terrible · puniſhment ; me 
* ave ſcarce ever known de gyply ſo 
© puniſh, do harm any more. 
The king then proceeded to expreſs 
ſome wonder that there was no ſuch 
pumſhment as ſhame in other govern- 
ments. Upon whieh Jones aſſured him 
to the contrary : ſor that there were 
many crimes for which ſhame was in- 
flifted by the Englim laws, and that it 
was indeed one of all pu- 
niſhment, © Dat be ver ſtrange, ſaid 
the king : © for me 


good deal of your people, dough me 
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no live among dem; and me have 
s often hear dat ſham is de conſequence 
and de cauſe too of many o 
4 rewards, Are your rewards 
s niſhments den I 
While his maj 

ing with Jones, a fudden uproar aroſe 
in the barn; and, as it ſeems, upon 
this occaſion, - the courtely- of thele 


people had degrees, removed ail 
— Partrid , and he 
was prevailed upon not only to tuff 


himſelf with their food, but to taſte 
ſome of their liquors, hic by de- 
om entirely expelled all fear from 
is compoſition, and in it's ſtead in tro- 
duced much moreagreeable ſenſations. 
A young female gypſy, more remark- 
able for her wit than her beauty, had 
decoyed the honeſt fellow afide, pre- 
tending to tell his fortune. Now when 
they were alone er in a remote part 
of the bazn, whether it proceeded from 
the ſtrong liquor, which is never {0 
apt to inflame inordinate deſire as after 
moderate fatigue; or whether the fait 
gypſy herſelf threw aſide the delicacy 
and decency of her ſex, and tempted 
the youth Partridge with expreſs foli- 
citations; but they were diſcovered in 
a very improper manner by the huſ- 
band of the gypſy, who, from jealouſy, 
it ſeems, had kept a watchful eye over 
his wife, and had dogged her to the 
lace where he found her ip the arms 
ant. HM 
'To the great confuſion of Jones, 
Partridge was now hurried before the 
king; who heard the accuſation, and 
likewiſe the culprit's defence, which 
was indeed very trifling : for the poot 
fellow was confounded by the plain 
evidence which appeared againſt him, 
and had very little to fay for himſelf. 
— His majeſty then turning towards 
Jones, faid, Sir, you have hear what 
« dey ſay; what puniſhment do you 
tink your man deſerve?” 
Jones anſwered, he was ſorry fot 
what had happened, and that Partridge 
ſhould make the huſband all the amends 
in his power : he ſaidy he had very little 
money about him at that time; and puts 
ting his hand into his pocket, offered the 
fellow a guinea. To which he imme- 
diately anſwered, he hoped his honour 
would not think of giving himleſs thac 


five. 


know hears a Fhis fam, after Tome altercation, 


was reduced to two; and Jones hav- 
ing 


' 
| 
| 
, 


I —— — wr vene ſt 
| and the wite, was 


-poing to money z When his 
þ nr 12 his hand, turned to 
the witneſs, and aſked him, at what 
time he had diſcovered the criminals 
to which he anſwered, that he 
deen defired by: the huſband to watch 
the motions of his wife from her firſt 


fpeaking to the ſtranger, and that he 
had never loſt aght her afterwards 
till the crime had been committed. 


The king then aſked, If the huſband 
was with him all that time in his lurk- 
ing-place. To which he anſwered in 
the affirmative, His Egyptian majeſty 
then addreſſed himſelf to the huſband 
at follows: Me be ſorry to ſee any 
* gyply dat have no more honour dan 
* to {ell de honour of his wife for mo- 
* ney. If you had had de love for 
* your wife, you would have prevented 
dis matter, and not endeayour to 
make her de whore, dat you might dif- 
cover her. Me do order dat you have 
no money given you; for you deſerve 
* puniſhment, not reward: me do or- 
der derefore, dat you be de infamous 
* gypſy, and do wear pair of horns 
* upon your forehead for one month, 
and dat your wife be called de whore, 
and pointed at all dat time: for you 
be de infamous gypſy, but ſhe be no 
* leis de infamous whore.” 


Te gypſies immediatel 1 
to — ſentence, — eft Jones 
and Partridge alone with his majeſty. 

Jones greatly applauded the juſtice 
of the ſentence; upon which the king 
turning to him, ſaid, Me believe you 
de ſurprize: for me ſuppoſe you have 
* ver bad opinion of my | ap — me 
* tuppoſe you tink us all de tieves. 

94 mas confels, Sir, ſaid Jones, 
* I have not heard fo favourable an 
account of them as they ſeem to de- 
« {erve,” | 

Me vil tell you, ſaid the king, 
9 how de difference is between you and 
* us, My people rob your people, and 
* your people rob one anoder.*' 

Jones afterwards proceeded very 
gravely to ling forth the happineſs of 
thoſe ſubjecte who live under ſuch a 
magiſtrate. 

Indeed their happine(s appears to 
have been ſo compleat, that we are a- 


„ Nerva, Trajan, Adrian, and the two Antonini, 


/ 
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ware leſt ſome advocate for arbi 
power ſhould : hereafter quote the ca 
of — — ce of the 
| v ich attend that go- 
— all others. | of 
And here we will make a conceſſion, 
which would not perhaps have been 
expected from us: hat no limited form 
of government is capable of riſing to 
the ſame degree of perfection, or of 
producing the {ame benefits to ſociety 
_ this. —— never been 
appy, as when ot 
the then known world-was — the 
dominion of a ſingle maſter; and this 
ſtate af their felicity continued during 
the reign of five ſucceſſive princes.* 
This was the true era of the golden 
age, and the only golden age which ever 
had any exiſtence, unleſs in the warm 
imaginations of the from the ex- 
n from Eden down to this day. 

In reality, I know but of one ſolid 
objection to abſolute monarchy : the 
only defect in which excellent conſti- 
tution, ſeems to be the difficulty of find- 
ing any man adequate to the office of 
an abſolute monarch; for this indiſ- 
penſibly requires three qualities very 
difficult, as it appears from hiſtory, to 
be found in princely»natures : Firſt, 2 
ſufficient quantity of moderation in the 


prince, to be contented with all the 


wer which is poſſible for him to have. 
econdly, enough of wiſdom to know 
his own happineſs. And, thirdly, good- 
neſs ſufficient to ſupport the happineſs 
of others, when not only compatible 
with, but inftrumental to his own. 
Now, if an abſolute monarch, with 
all theſe great and rare qualifications, 
ſhould be allowed capable of conferring 
the teſt good on ſociety; it muſt be 
ſurely granted, on the contrary, that 
abſolute power veſted in the hands of 
one who 18 deficientin them all, is like- 
ly to be attended with no leis a degree 
of evil. | a 
In ſhort, our own religion furniſhes 
us with adequate ideas of the bleſſing, 
as well as curſe, which may attend ab- 
ſolute power. The pictures of heaven 
and of hell will place à very lively 
image of both before our eyes: for 
though the prince of the latter can have 
no power, but what he originally de- 
tives from the omnipotent Sovereign in 


the 
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the former z yet it plainly appears from 
Scripture, that abſolute power in his in- 
fernal dominions is ed to their di 
abolical ruler. This indeed is the only 
abſolute power which can by Scripture 
he derived from Heaven. If therefore 
the ſeveral” tyrannies upon earth can 
prove any title to a Divine authority, it 
muſt be derived from this original grant 
to the Prince of Darkneſs ; and theſe 
ſubordinate deputations muſt conſe- 
quently come immediately from him 
whoſe ſtamp they ſo expreſsly bear. 
To contlude; as the examples of all 
ages ſhew us that mankind in general 
deſire Treg enly todo harm, and when 
t tain it, uſe it for no other pur- 
p* ; it is not conſonant with even the 
aſt degree of prudence to hazard an 
alteration, where our hopes are poorly 
kept in eountenance by only two or 
three exeeptions out of a thouſand in- 
ſtances to alarm out fears. In this caſe 
it will be much wiſer to ſubmit to a 
few inconveniencies ariſing from the 
diſpaſhonate deafneſs of laws, than to 
remedy them by applying to the paſ- 
honate open ears of a tyrant, + x 
Nor can the example of the , 
though poſſibly they may have long 
been happy under this form of govern- 
ment, be here urged; ſince we muſt 
remember the very material reſpe& in 
which they differ from all other people, 
and to which perhaps this their happi- 
neſs is entirely owingz namely, that 
they have no falſe honours among them, 
and that they look on ſhame as the 
moſt grievous puniſhment in the world. 


CHAP. XU. 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN JONES AND 
' PARTRIDGE, : 


12 honeſt lovers of liberty will, 
& we doubt not, pardon that long 
digreſſion into which we were led 4t 
the cloſe of the laſt chapter, to prevent 
our hiſtory from being applied to the 
uſe of the moſt pernicious doctrine 


which prieſteraft had ever the wicked- 


neſs or the impudence to preach. 

We will now proceed with Mr. 
Jones; whe, when the ſtorm was over, 
took leave of his Egyptian majeſty, 
after many thanks for his courteous 
behaviour and kind entertain ment, and 


let out for Coventry; to which plate 


| lordſhip would 
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(for it was ſtill dark) a gypſy was or- 
dered to conduct him. 

Jones having, by reaſon of his devia- 
tion, travelled eleven miles inſtead of 
fix, and moſt of thoſe through very exe- 
crable roads, where no expedition could 
have been made in 2 of a midwife, 
did not arriye at Coventry till near 
twelve: nor could he poſſibly get again 
into the ſaddle till paſt two; for poſt- 
horſes were now not eaſy to get 
nor were the hoſtler or poſt - boy in half 
ſo great a hurry as himſelf, but choſe 
rather to imitate the tranquil diſpoſi- 
tion of Partridge z who being denied 
the nouriſhment of ſleep, took all op- 
portunities to ſupply it's place with 
every other kind of nouriſhment, and 
was never better pleaſed than when he 
arrived at an inn, nor ever more difſa« 
tisſied than when he was again forced 
to leave it. T 

ones now travelled poſt ; we will 
follow hint, therefore, according to our 
cuttom, and to the rules of Longinus, 
in the ſame manner. From Coventry 
he arrived at Daventry, from Daven- 

at Stratford; and from Stratford 
at Dunſtable, whither he came the 
next day a little after noon, and with- 
in a few hours after Sophia had left 
it; and though he was n—__e to ſtay 
here lon than he wiſhed, while a 
ſmith, with great deliberation, ſhoed 
the poſt-horſe he was to ride, he 
doubted not but to overtake his So- 
phia before ſhe ſhould ſet out from 
St. Alban's ; at which place he con- 
cluded, and very reaſonably, that his 
p and dine. 

And had he been right in this con- 
jecture, he moſt probably would have 
overtaken his angel at the aforeſaid 
place z but unluckily my lord had 2 
omg a dinner to be prepared for 

i 


m at his own houſe in London, and 


in order to enable him to reach that 


place in proper time, he had ordered a 
relay of horſes to meet him at St. Al- 
ban's. When Jones, therefore, arrived 
there, he was informed that the coach 

and fix had ſet out two hours before. 
If freſh poſt- horſes had been now 
ready, as they were not, it ſeemed ſo 
apparently impoſſible to overtake the 
coach before it reached London, that 
Partridge thought he had now-a pro- 
per opportunity to remind his friend 
of à matter which he ſeemed entirely 
to have forgotten : what this was, the 
Tt reader 


( 


not live more than twenty-four hours 


c makes a man fo hun 


+ 
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reader will gueſs, when we inform 
him that Jones had eat nothing more 


than one poached egg, fince he had 
left the alehouſe where he had, firſt met 
the guide returning from Sophia; for 
with the gypſies, he had only feaſted 
kis underſtanding. | 

The landlord ſo entirely agreed with 
the opinion of Mr. Partridge, that he 
no ſooner heard the latter deſire his 
friend to ſtay and dine, than he very 
readily put in his word, and retracting 
his promile before given, of furniſhing 
the horſes immediately, he aſſured Mr, 
Jones he would loſe no time in be- 
ſpeaking a dinner; which, he faid; 
could be got _ ſooner than it was 
poſſible to get the horſes up from graſs, 
and to prepare them for their journey, 
by a feed of corn. 

Jones was at length prevailed on, 
chiefly by the latter argument of the 
Jandlofd ; and now a joint of mutton 
was put down to the fire. While this 
was preparing, Partridge being ad- 
mitted into the ſame apartment with 
his friend, or maſter, began to ha- 
rangue in the following manner. 

« Certainly, Sir, if ever a man de- 
« ſerved a young * you deſerve 
© young Madam Weſtern; for what 
© a vaſt quantity of love muſt a man 
© have; to be able to live upon it with - 
£ out any other food, as you do? I 
© am poſitive I have ate thirty times 
as much, within theſe laſt twenty- 
© four hours, as your honour, and yet 
I am almoſt famiſhed ; for nothing 
as travel- 
ling, eſpecially in this cold raw 
weather. And yet, I can't tell how 
© jt is, but your honour is ſeemingly 
in perfect good health, and you never 
© Jooked better nor freſher in your 
life. It muſt be certainly love that 
you live upon? 


Anda very rich diet too, Partridge,“ 


anſwered Jones. But did not for- 
tune ſend me an excellent dainty 
« yeſterday ? Doſt thou imagine I can- 


© on this dear pocket · book? 


« Undoubtedly, cries Partridge, 


© there is enough in that pocket-book 
to purchaſe many a _ meal. For- 


© tune ſent it to your honour very op- 


C 8 for preſent uſe, as your 
© honour's money mult be almoſt out 


by this time.” 


What do you mean, anſwered 


I tell 


Jones; 1 ou don't imagine 
* ſhould be di — enough, even l 
© it belonged to any other perſon, be. 
© fides Miſs Weſtern 

© Diſhoneſt ! "replied . Partridge; 
* Heaven forbid I ſhould wrong your 
© honour ſo much; but-where's the 
* diſhoneſty in borrowing a little for 
« preſent ſpending, ſince you will be 
© ſo well able to pay the lady hereaf- 
* ter? No, indeed, I would have your 
honour pay it again, as ſoon as it is 
convenient, by all means; but where 
can be the harm in making uſe of it, 
now you want it? Indeed, if it be- 
longed to a poor body, it would be 
another thing 3 but ſo great a lady, 
to be ſure, can never want it; eſpe- 
* cially now as ſhe is along with a 
* lord, who, it can't be doubted, will 
let her have whatever ſhe hath need 
* of. Beſides, if ſhe ſhould want a 
little, ſhe can't want the whole, 
therefore I would give her a little; 
* but I would be hanged before 1 
mentioned the having found it at 
* firſt, and before I got ſome money 
* of my own; for FR I have 
© heard, is the very worſt of places to 
© be in without money. Indeed, if I 
© had not known to whom it belong- 
ed, I might have thought it was t 
* devil's money, and have been afraid 
© to ule it; but as you know other- 
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© wiſe, and came honeſtly by it, it 


* would be an affront to Fortune to 
part with it all again, at the very 
time when you want it moſt: you 
can hardly expect ſhe ſhould ever do 
* you ſuch another good turn; for 
* fortuna nunquam perpetus eft bona. 
© You will do as you pleaſe, notwith- 
«* ſtanding all I ſay z but for my part, 
31 — be hanged before I mention- 
© ed a word of the matter.” 
By what I can ſee, Partridge,' cries 


Jones, hanging is a matter uon 


© alienum à ſcevole fludiis.'—* You 
© ſhould ſay alienus,” ſays Partridge. 
© I remember the paſſage; it is an ex- 
© ample under communis, alienus, im- 
© munis, wvariis caſibus ſeruiunt.— 


If you do remember it, cries Jones, 


© I find you don't underſtand it; but 
ee, friend, in plain Engliſh, 
© that he who finds anot reren, 
© and wilfully detains it from the 
© known owner, deſerves in foro con- 
© /cientie, to be hanged no leſs than 
if he had ſtolen it. And as for this 


« yery 
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« yery identical bill which is the pro- 
c of my angel, and was once in 
P — ear poſſeſſion, I will not deliver 
wit into any hands but her own, up- 
on any confideration whatever; no, 
« though I was as hungry as thou art, 
« and had no other — to ſatisfy 
my cravingfappetite: this I hope to 
c 4 before = but if it Mould 
happen otherwiſe, I charge thee, if 
thou wouldſt not incur my diſplea- 
« ſure for ever, not to ſhock me an 
more by the bare mention of fuch 
deteſtable baſeneſs. 

© T ſhould not have mentioned it 
now, cries Partridge, if it had 
« peared foto me; for I'm ſure I ſcorn 
any wickedneſs as much as another; 
« but perhaps you know better : and 
« yet I might have imagined that I 
, ſhould not have lived ſo many years, 
and have taught ſchool ſo long, with- 
© out being able to diſtinguiſh between 
« fas et nefas; but it ſeems we are to 
« live and learn, I remember my old 
« ſchoolmaſter, who was a prodigious 
« pu ſcholar, uſed often to ſay, Pol- 
© ly matete cry town is my deftalon ; 
© the Engliſh of which, ke told us, 
« was, that a child may ſometimes 
© teach his 


ndmother to ſuck eggs. 

© I have lion's a fine purpoſe _ 

if I am to be taught my grammar 

© at this time of day. Perhaps, young 

« gentleman, you may change your 

opinion, if — live to my years: 
I 


for I remem thought myſelf as 
* wiſe when I was a ſtripling of one 
* or two and twenty, as I am now, 
I am ſure I always taught aliens, 
and my maſter read it ſo before me. 

There were not many inſtances in 
which Partridge could provoke Jones, 
nor were there many in which Partridge 
himſelf could have been hurried out of 
his reſpect. Unluckily, however, they 
had both hit on one of theſe. We have 
already ſeen Partridge could not bear 
to have his learning attacked, nor 
could Jones bear ſome paſſage or other 
in the foregoing ſpeech : and now 
looking upon his companion with a 
contemptuous and diſdainful air, (a 
thing not uſual with him) he cried, 
* Partridge, I ſee thou art a canceited 
* old fool, and I wiſh thou art not 
* likewiſe an old rogue. "Thdeed, if 
* I was as well convinced of the latter 
as I am of the former, thou ſhouldſt 
* travel no farther in my company, 
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The was contented 
with Oe por which he had already 
given to his indignation z and, as the 
vulgar phraſe is, immediately drew in 
his horns. He ſaid, he was ſorry he 
had uttered any thing which might 
give offence, for that he had never in- 
tended it; but nemo omnibus horis ſapit. 

As jones had the vices of à warm 
diſpoſition, he was entirely free from 
thoſe of a cold one; and if his friends 
muſt have confeſſed his temper to have 
been a little too eaſily ruffled, his ene- , 
mies mult at the ſame time have con- 
feſſed, that it as ſoon ſubſided; nor 


ap- did it at all reſemble the ſea, whoſe 


ſwelling is more violent and dangerous 
after a ſtorm is over, than while the 
ſtorm itſelf ſubſiſts. He inſtantly ac- 
cepted the ſubmiſſion of Partridge, 
ſhook him by the hand, and with the 
moſt benign aſpe& imaginable, ſaid 
twenty kind things, and at the ſame - 
time very ſeverely condemned himſelf, 
though not half ſo ſeverely as he will 
moſt probably be condemned by many 
of our good-readers. | 

Partridge was now highly comfort- 
ed, as his. fears of having offended 
were at once aboliſhed, and his pride 
compleatly ſatisfied by Jones having 
owned himſelf in the wrong, which 
ſubmiſſion he inſtantly applied to what 
had principally nettled him, and re- 
peated, in a muttering voice, * To be 


'© ſure, Sir, your knowledge may be 


© ſuperior to mine in ſome things; 
© but as to the grammar, 1 think I 
„may challenge any man living. I 
© think, at leaſt, I have that at my 
© finger's end. | 

If any thing could add to the ſatis - 
faction which the poor man now en- 
joyed, he received this addition by the 
arrival of an excellent ſhoulder of 
mutton, that at this inſtant came 
ſmoaking to the. table, On which, 
having both plentifully feaſted, they 
again mounted their horſes, and {ct 
forward for London. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO MR, JONES 
IN HIS JOURNEY FROM sr. AL» 

E BAN'S. 4 n 
HEY were got about two miles 
1 beyond Barnet, and it was now 
the duſk of the evening, when a gen- 
Tt 3 teel 
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- teel looking man, but upon a ver) The highwa then threatened, 
ſhabby-hoxſe, rode up to Jones, and if he did not deliver the bank · note that 
aſked him whether he was going to moment, he muſt ſhoot him; holding 


London, to which. } Ai his may at the ſame time very near to 
the atfirmative. gentleman re- his Jones Pong hold 
plied, © F ſhould be obliged to yon, of -therfeHow's hand; wlveh trembled. 


ſo that he could ſcarce hold the piſtol 
in it, and turned the muzzle from him. 
A ſtruggle then enſusd, in which the 
former wrelted the piſtol from the hand 
of his antagoniſt, and both came from 


7 Sir, if you will — of my com- 
« pany; for it is very late, and I am 
© a ranger to the road.“ Jones rea- 
dily complied with the requeſt; and on 
they travelled together, holding that 


ſort of diſcourſe which is uſual on ſach 
occaſions, . 

Of this, indeed, robbery was the 
principal topick : upon which ſubje& 
the ſtranger expreſſed great apprehen- 
ſions ; but Jones declared he had very 
little to loſe, and conſequently as little 
to fear. Here Partridge could not for- 
bear putting in his word. Your ho- 
« nour,” ſaid he, may think it a lit- 


« tle, but I am ſure if I had a hun- 
pound bank-note in my pock- 


« dred 


their horſes on the ground ther; 
the bighwayman upon his back, and- 
the victorious Jones upon him. ö 

The poor fellow now began to im- 
plore merey of the conqueror; for, to 
lay the truth, he was in ſtrength by no 
means a. match: for Jones; Indeed, 
Sir, ſays he, I could have bad no 
intention to ſhaot you for you will 
find the piſtol was not loaded. This 
is the firſt robbery Fever attempted, 
c 2 I have begs dil by diftreſs to 
46 18. 


© et,-as you have, I ſhould be very ſor- 
« ry to loſe it; but, for my part, I 
never was leſs afraid in my life; for 
© we are four of us, and if we all perſon on ound, roaring for mer- 
© ſtand by one another, the beſt man cy in @ —— voice than the 
© in England can't rob us. Suppoſe» highwayman. This was no other than 
© he ſhould have à piſto}, he can kill Partridge himſelf, who: endeavouring 
© but one of us, anda man can die to make his eſcape. from the engage- 
but once—that's my comfort; a man ment, had been thrown-from his horſe, 
0 . = _ Kel © an _ FR his face, nat daring to 
s there on ſuperior num» look up, and expecting every minute 
bers, a kind of valour which hath to be — | p | 7 
raiſed a certain nation among the mo- In this poſture he lay, till the guide, 
derns to a high pitch of glory, there wha was no berwiſe concerned than 
was another reaſon for the extraordi- for his horſes, having cured the ſtum - 
nary courage which Partridge now bling beaſt, came up to bim, and told 
Giſcoveredz for he had at preſent as him bis maſter had got the better of the 
much of that quality as was in the highwayman. 1 
power of liquor to beſtow. Partridge leapt up at this news, and 
Our ogy were now arrived with- ran back to the place, where Jones ſtood 
in a mile of Highgate, when the ſtran- with bis ſword drawn in his hand to 
r turned ſhort upon Jones, and pul- guard the poor fellow; which Par- 
ng out a piſtol, demanded that Ralo widge no ſooner ſaw, than he eried out, 
bank - note which Partridge had men- Kill the villain, Sir; run him through 
tioned. © the body; kill him this inſtant!” 
Jones was at firſt ſomewhat ſhocked Luckily, however, for the poor 
at this unexpected demand; however, wretch, he bad fallen into more mer- 
he preſently recolleted himſelf, and ciful hands; for Jones baving exa- 
told the highwayman, all the money mined” the piltol, and found it to be 
he had in his pocket was entirely at his really unloaded, began to believe all 
ſervice; and {> ſaying, he pulled out the man had told him before Partridge 
upwards of three guineas, and offered came up; namely, that he was a novice 
to deliver it ; but the other. anſwered in the trade, and that he had been di- 
with an oath, that would not do, ven to it by the diſtteſs be mentioned, 
Jones (anſwered coolly, he was v&y the greateſt indeed imaginable, that of 
ſorry for it, and returned the money five hungry child, and à wife Hy ing-in 
inte hie pocket. n 


At this inſtant, at about an hundred 
and fifty Jus diſtance, lay another 
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ſery:* The truth of all which the high- 


wayman moſt vehemently aſſerted; and 


offered to convinice MF; Jones of it, if Jo 


he would take, the trouble to go to his 
houſe, which was not above two miles 
off; ſaying, that he deſired no favour, 
but upon condition of proving all he 
had alledged. 

Jones at firſt pretended that he would 
take the fellow at his word, and return 
with him, declaring that his fate ſhould 


depend entirely on the truth of his 


ſtory. Upap this, the poor fellow im- 
mediately expreſſed ſo much alacrity, 
that Jones was perfectly ſatisfied with 
his veracity, and began now to enter- 
tain ſentiments of compaſſion for him. 
He returned the fellow his empty piſ- 
to}, adviſed him to think of honeſter 
means of relieving his diſtreſs, and 

ve him a couple of guineas for the 
immediate ſupport of his wife and hjs 
family; 14 he wiſhed he had 
more for his ſak 
pounds that had been mentioned, was 
not his own. 

Our readers will probably be divid- 


ed in their opinions concerning this 


action; ſome may applaud it, perhaps, 


as an act of extraordinary humanity, 
while thoſe of a more ſaturnine temper 
will confider it as a want of regard to 
that juſtice which every man owes his 
country, Partridge certainly faw it in 


that light; for he teſtified much diſ- 


ſatisfaction an the occaſion, quoted an 
old porn and ſaid, he Hould not 
wonder if the rogue attacked them again 
before they reached London. 

The highwayman was full of ex- 

reſſions of thankfulneſs and gratitude. 

e actually dropt tears, or pretended ſo 
to do. He vowed he would immediate- 
ly return home, and would never af- 
terwards commit ſuch a tranſgreſſion: 
whether he kept his word, or no, per- 
haps may appear hereafter. 

Our travellers. having remounted 
their horſes, arrived in town without 
encountering any new miſha 


- On 
de road much pleaſant diſcourle paſſed 


e, for the hundred - 
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between Jones and Partridge, on the 
ſubject of their laſt adventure; in which 
nes expreſſed-a great compaſſion 
thoſe highwaymen who are by una» 
5 diſtreſs, driven, as > to 

uch illegal courſes, as generally brin 
them to Shameful — 1 c gen, 
ſaid he, * thoſe only whoſe higheſt guilt 
extends no farther than to robbery ; 
and who are never guilty of cruelty 
nor inſult to any perſon ; which is a 
circumſtance that, I mult ſay, to the 
honour of our country, diſtinguiſhes 
the robbers of England from thoſe of 
all other nations; for murder is, a a 
mongſt thoſe, almoſt inſeparably in - 
cident to robbery.* 

No doubt, nerd Partridge, it is 
better to take away one's mone than 
one's life; and yet it is very hard upon 
honeſt men, that they can't travel a- 
bout their buſineſs, without being in 
danger of theſe villains. And to be 
ſure it would be better that all rogues 
were hanged out of the way, than 
that one honeſt man ſhould ſuffer, 
For my own part, indeed, I ſhould 
not care to have the blood of any of 
them on m * r but is 
very proper for aw to hang them 
all. What right hath any — to 
take ſixpence from me, unleſs I give 
it him? Is there any honeſty in ſuch 
a man ?” g f 

© No, ſurely!” cries Jones, no 
more than there is in him who takes 
the horſes out of another man's ſta- 
ble, or who applies to his own uſe 
the money which he finds, when he 
knows the right owner. 

Theſe hints ſtopt the mouth of Pa 
tridge, nor did he open it ing 
— having Mew tins Greattical 
okes on his cowardice, he offered to 
excuſe himſelf on the inequality of fire- 
arms ; ſaying, a thouſand naked men 
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are nothing to one piſtol; for, though, 


it is true, it will kill but one at a fingle 
diſcharge, yet who can tell but that one 


may be himlelt ? 


END OF THE .T WELFTH BOOK. 
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BOOK XIII. 


CONTAINING THE SPACE OF TWELVE DAYS,. 


CHAP. I. 
AN INVOCATION, 


A, +4 OME, bright Love of 
1 
- Þþ Fame, inſpire my glow- 
3 ing breaſt! not thee I 
4 call, who over ſwelling 
tides of blood and tears, 
doſt bear the hero on to glory, while 
fighs of millions waft his ſpreadin 
ſails ; but thee, fair, gentle maid, 
whom Mneſis, happy nymph, firſt on 
the banks of Hebrus did produce: 
thee ! whom Mzonia educated, whom 
Mantua charmed, and who, on that 
Fair hill which overlooks the proud 
metropolis of Britain, ſat'ſt, with th 
Milton, fweetly tuning the heroic 
tyre ! fill my raviſhed tancy with the 
hopes of charming ages yet to come. 
Foretel me, that fome tender maid, 
whoſe grandmother is yet unborn, here- 
after, when; under the fictitious name 
of Sophia, ſhe reads the real worth 
which once exiſted in my Charlotte, 
Mall, from her ſympathetick breaft, 
ſend forth the heaving figh! Do thou 
teach me not only to foreſee, but to 


tron; Come 


enjoy, nay, even to feed on future 
raiſe Comfort me by a ſolemn aſ- 


ſurance, that when the little parlour, 


in which I fit at this inſtant, ſhall be 
reduced to a worſe-furniſhed box, 1 
ſhall be read, with honour,. by thoſe 
who never knew nor ſaw me, and 
whom 1 ſhall neither know nor ſee ! 
And thou! much plumper dame, 
whom no airy forms nor phantoms of 
imagination clothe; whom the well- 
ſeaſoned beef, and pudding richly ſtain- 
ed with plums delight: thee, I call; 
of. whom in a Treckſchuyte in ſome 
Dutch canal the fat ufrow gelt, im- 
regnated by a jolly merchant of Am- 
| uh anger delivered ; in Grub Street 
ſchool didſt thou ſuck in the elements 
of thy erudition. Here haſt thou, 0 
thy maturer age, taught poetry to tickle 
not the fancy, but the pride of the pa- 
4 from thee learns a grave 
and ſolemn air; while Tragedy ſtorms 
loud, and rends the affrighted theatres 
with it's thunder. To ſoothe thy 
wearied limbs jg (lumber, Alderman 


| Hiſtory tells bis tedious tale; and again 


to awaken thee, Monſieur Romance 
performs his ſurprizing tricks of dex- 
terity. Nor leſs thy well - fed 7 


Ilex 
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teller obeys thy influence. By thy ad- 
vice, the —_—_ unread, folio lump, 
which long had dozedon the duſty ſhelf, 
piece-m ed into numbers, runs nim- 
bly through the nation. Inſtructed b 
thee, ſome books hke quacks, impole 
on the world by promiſing wonders ; 
while others turn beaus, and truſt all 
their merits to a gilded outſide. Come, 
thou jolly ſubſtance, with thy ſhining 
face, keep back thy inſpiration, but 
hold forth thy tempting rewards ; thy 
ſhining, chinking heap z thy quickly- 
convertible bank-bill, big with unſeen 
riches z thy — ſtock ; the 
warm, the comfortable houſe; and, laſt- 
ly, a fair portion of that bounteous mo- 
er, whoſe flowing breaſts yield redun- 
dant ſuſtenance for all her numerous 
offspring, did not ſome too greedily and 
wantonly drive their brethren from 
the teat. - Come, thou! and if I am 
too taſteleſs of the valuable treaſures, 
warm my heart with the tranſporting 
thought of conveying them to others. 
Tell me, that 2 thy bounty, the 
ttling babes, whoſe innocent play 
ath often been interrupted by my 
labours, may one time be amply re- 
warded for them. 
And now this ill-yoked pair, this 
lean ſhadow, and this fat ſubſtance, 
have prompted me to write, whoſe aſ- 
ſiſtance ſhall I invoke te direct my 


pen ? 

Firſt, Genius ! thou gift of Heaven; 
without whoſe aid, in vain we ſtruggle 
againſt the ſtream of nature. - Thou, 
who doſt ſow the generous ſeeds which 
Art nouriſhes, and brings to perfection. 
Do thou kindly take me by the hand, 
and lead me through'all the mazes, the 
winding labyrinths of Nature. Ini- 
tiate me into all thoſe myſteries which 
profane eyes never beheld, Teach 
me (which to thee is no diſkcult taſk!) 
to know mankind better than th 
know themſelves, Remove that mi 
which dims the intellects of mortals, 
and cauſes them to adore men for their 
art, or to deteſt them for their cun- 
ning in deceiving others, when they 
are, in reality, the objects only of 
ridicule, for deceiving themſelves. 
Strip off the thin diſguiſe of wiſdom 
from ſelf-conceit, of plenty from ava- 
rice, and of glory from ambition, 
Come, thou, Jan haſt inſpired thy 
Ariſtophanes, thy Lucian, thy Cer- 
antes, thy Rabelais, thy Moliere, 


thy „ thy Swift, thy Ma- 
my 


rivaux, fi pages with humour; 
till mankind learn the good-nature to 
laugh only at the follies of others, and 
the bumility to grieve at their own. 

And thou, almoſt the conſtant at- 
tendant on true genius, Humanity ! 
bring all thy tender ſenſations. If 
thou haſt already diſpoſed of them all 
between thy Allen and thy Lyttelton, 
ſteal them a little while from their bo- 
foms. Not without theſe the tender 
ſcene is painted. From theſe alone 
22 the noble diſintereſted friend 

ip, the melting love, the generous 
ſentiment, the ardent gratitude, the 
ſoft compaſſion, the candid opinion; 
and all thoſe ſtrong energies of a good 
mind, which fill the moiſtened 
with tears, the glowing cheeks with 
blood, and ſwell the heart with tides 
of grief, joy and benevolence ! 

And thou, O Learning! (for with- 
out thy aſſiſtance, nothing pure, no- 
thing corre& can Genius produce) do 
thou guide my pen. Thee! in th 
favourite fields, where the limpid, 
gently-rolling Thames waſhes the E- 
tonian banks, in early youth I have 
worſhipped. To thee, at thy birchen 
altar, with true Spartan devotion, I 
have ſacrificed my blood. Come, then, 


and from thy valt luxuriant ſores, in 


long antiquity piled up, pour forth 


the rich profuſion. Open thy Mzo- 


nian and thy Mantuan coffers, with 
whatever elſe includes thy philoſo- 
phick, thy poetick, and thy hiſtorical 
treaſures ; whether with Greek or Ro- 
man characters thou haſt choſen to 
inſcribe the ponderous cheſts : give 
me awhile that key to all thy trea- 
fures, which to thy Warburton thou 
haſt entruſted. 

Laſtly, come Experience, long con- 
verſant with the wiſe, the good, the 
learned, and the polite. Nor with 
them only, but with every kind of cha- 
racer, from the miniſter at his levee, 
to the bailiff in his ſpunging-bouſe ; 
from the ducheſs at her drum, to the 
landlady behind her bar. From thee 
only can the manners of mankind be 
known; to which the recluſe pedant, 
however great his parts, or extenſive 
his learning may be, hath ever been a 
ſtranger. 

Come all theſe, and more, if poſſi- 
ble; for arduous is the taſk I have un- 
dertaken ; and, without all your aſſiſt- 

ances 
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wnce, will, I find, be too heavy for me to 
ſupport. But, if all ſmile on 
— I hope ſtill to bring them to 
a happy concluſion, | 


CHAP. II. 


WHAT / BEFEL MR. JONES ON HIS 
ARRIVAL IN LONDON: | 


HE learned Dr. Miſavbin uſed to 
: ſay, that the proper direction to 
him was, To Dr. Miſaubin, in the 
* world; intimating, that there were 
ſe people in it to whom his great re- 
tation was not known. And; per- 
ps, upon a very nice examination 
into the matter, we ſhall find that this 
cireumſtance bears no inconfiderable 
=” among the many bleſſings of gran- 
ure. . TW 
The great happineſs of being known 
to poſterity, with the hopes of which 
we ſo delighted ourſelves in the = 
ceding chapter, is the portion of few. 
To have the ſeveral elements which 
compoſe our names, as Sydenham ex- 
fies it, repeated a thouſand years 
nce, is a giſt beyond the power of 
title and wealth: and is ſcarce to be 
purchaſed, * unleſs by the ſword and 
the pen. But to avoid the ſcandalous 
imputation, while we yet live, of be- 
me one whom nobody knows (a ſcan- 
dal, by the by, as old as the days of 
Homer) vil always be the envied 
portion of thoſe, who have a legal 
title either to honour or eſtate. - 
From that figure, therefore, which 
the Iriſh peer, who brought Sophia to 
town, hath already made in this hiſ- 
tory, the reader will conclude, doubt- 
lefs, it muſt have been an eaſy matter 
to have diſcovered his houſe in on, 
without knowing the particular ftreet 
or ſquare which he inhabited, ſince he 
muſt have been one whom every body 
knows. To ſay the truth, fo it would 
have been to any of thoſe tradeſ- 
men who ae accuſtomed to attend the 
regions of the great: for the doors of 
the great are generally no leſs eaſy to 
find, than it is difficult to get entrance 
into them. But Jones, as well as Par- 
tridge, was an entire ranger in Lon- 
don; and as he happened to arrive 
- Giſt in a quarter of the town, the in- 


it was no longer in her 


the weapon former! 


the maſter o 
* Sce the ſecond Odyſſey, ver. 1½ f. 
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habitanrs of which have very little in. 
tercourſe with the houſholders of Ha- 
nover or Groſvenor $quare (for: he en. 
tered through Gray's Inn Lane) ſo he 


-- rambled about. ſome time, before he 


could even find his way to thoſe happy 
manhons, where fortune ſepregates 
fram the vulgar, thoſe magnanimous 
heroes, the deſcendants of ancient Bri. 
tons, Saxons, or Danes, whoſe ance. 
tors being born in better days, by ſun- 
dry kinds of merit have entailed riches 
and honour vn their poſtericy. 
Jones being atle arrived at thoſe 
terreſtrial ' Elyſian fields, would now 
ſoon have diſcovered+ his lordſhip's 
manhon ; but the peeruntuckily quit- 
ted his former houſe when he went for 
Ireland; and 40 he was uſt entered 
into a new one, the'fame of his equi- 
page had not yet ſuffici blazed in 
the neighbourhood :.-fo that after a 
ſucceſsleſs enquiry till the clock had 
truck eleven, Jones, at laſt, yielded 
to the advice of Partridge, and retreated 
tothe Bull and Gate in Holborn ; that 
being the inn where he had firſt alight- 
ed; and where het retired to enjoy that 
kind of ſe, which uſually attends 
perſons in his circumſtances. 

Early in the morning be again ſet 
forth in —— of Sophia; and many 
a weary ſtep he took to no better pur- 
pole than before. At laſt, whether it 
was that Fortune relented, or whether 
er to diſ- 
appoint him, he came into the 
ſtreet which was honoured by bis 
lordſhip's reſidence ; and being direct- 


ed to the houſe, he gave one gentle rap 
at the door. 


The porter, who, from the modeſty 
of the knock, had conceived no high 
idea of the perfon approaching, con- 
ceived but little better from the appear- 
ance of Mr. Jones, who was dreſſed in 
a ſuit of fuſtian, and had by bis fide 
purchaſed of the 
ſerjeant ; of which, though the blade 
might be co of well-tempered 


ſteel, the handle was. gompoſed only 


of braſs, and that bone of the bright- 
eſt. When Jones, therefore, enquired 
after the young lady, who had come 


to town with his lordſhip, this fellow 


anſwered ſurlily, that there were no la- 
dies there. uu then-defired to ſee 


the houſe ; but was in 


formed 


a as cot ae et dt 4s. ai 


—_— _— . a ili Ac. ce 


ing more preſſing, the porter ſaid, he 
— pokitive orders to let no in. 


* But if you think proper, ſaid he, 


to leave your name, Iwill aequaint 
s his lord; and if you call another 
« time, you ſhall know when he will 
© ſee you,” I 
+ Jones nowdeclared, that he had very 
cular buſineſs with the young la- 
dy, and could not depart without fee- 
ing her ; upon which the porter, with 
th 


no v le voice or aſpect, af - 
firmed, — was no —— lady 
in that houſe, and confequently none 
could he fee; adding, Sure you are 
«© the ſtrangeſt man I ever met with; 
* for you not take an anſwer!” 
I have often thought, that by the 
particular deferrption of Cerberus the 
_ Boys 38 fxth ZEneid, 
iril m — y mtend to fatirize 
the hivhers the great men in his 
time; the ure, at leaſt, reſembles 
thoſe who have the honour to attend at 
the doors of our great men. The 
porter, in is lodge, anſwers exact! 
to Cerberus in his den ; and, like him, 
muſt be a by a ſop, before ac- 
ceſs can be gained to his maſter. Per- 
_— Jones might have feen him in that 
light, and have recollected the paſſage, 


the Sibyl, in order to procure 


an entrance for ZEneas, ents the 
keeper of the Stygian avenue with ſuch 
a ſop. Jones, in like manner, now 
began to offer a_bribe to the human 
Cerberus, · which a footman overhear- 
my, advanced, and declared, 
if Mr. Jones would give him the ſum 
poſed, he would conduct him to the 
ady. Jones inftantly agreed, and was 
forthwith conducted to the lodging of 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick, by the very fellow 
who had attended the ladies thither the 
day before. | | ey 
Nothing more aggravates I} ſuc- 
ceſs than the near approach to good. 
The gameſter, who his party at 
quet by a ſingle point, laments his 
d lock ten times as much as he who 
never came within a proſpect of the 
game. So in à lottery, the proprietors 
of the next numbers to that which wins 
the great prize, are apt to account them 
ſelves much more unfortunate than 
their fellow-ſufferers. In ſhort, thefe 
kind of hair-breadth miſſings of hap- 


* 
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pimeſs, look Hike the inſults of Fortune, 
who may be corfidered as thus playing 
tricks with us, and wantonly divert- 
ing herſelf at our expenee. 
ones, who more than onee al 

had experienced this frolick fome diſpo- 
frtion of the heathen goddeſs, was now 
_ doomed to be tantahzed in the 
like manner: for he arrived at the door 
of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, about ten minutes 
after the departure of Sophia. He now 
addrefſed himfelf to the warting-woman 
belonging to Mrs. Fitzpatrick ; who 
told him the diſagreeable news, that 
the lady was gone; but could not tell 
him whither: and the fame anſwer he 
afterwards received from Mrs. Fit 
trick herſelf. For as that lady made 
no doubt but that Mr. Jones was a 
perſon detached from her uncle Wef- 
tern, in purſuit of his daughter, ſo ſhe 
was too generous to betray her. 

Though Jones had never feen Mrs. 
r et he had heard that a 
couſin of ia was married to à gen- 
tleman of that name. This, however, 
in the preſent tumult of his mind, ne- 


ver once recurred to his memory: but 


when the footman, who had conducted 
him from his lordihip's, acquainted 
him with the great intimacy between 
the ladies, and with their calling each 
other coufin, he then recolleted the 
ſtory of the marriage which he had for- 
merly heard; and as he was preſently 
convinced that this was the ſame wo- 
man, he became more ſurprized at the 
anſwer which he had received, and very 
earneftly defired Jeave to wait on the 


lady herſelf ; but ſhe as poſitively re- 


fufed him that honour. 

Jones, who, though he had never 
ſeen a court, was better bred than moſt 
who frequent it, was incapable of any 
rude or abrupt behaviour to a lady. 
When he had received, therefore, a 
peremptory denial, he retired for the 
preſent, ſaying to the waiting- woman, 
that if this was an improper hour to 
wait on her lady, he would return in 
the afternoon; and that he then — — 
to have the honour of ſeeing her. 
civility with which he urtered this, 
added to the great comelineſs of his 
perſon, made an impreſſion on the 
waiting-woman, and ſhe could not help 
anfwering ; © Perhaps, Sir, you may. 
And, indeed, ſhe afterwards ſaid every 


thing to her miſtreſs, which the thought 
— 1 
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| moſt likely to prevail on her to admit a 
viſit from the handſome young gentle- 
man ; for ſo ſhe called him, 


Jones very ſhrewd} ponds that 
be png f was —_ her couſin, 
was denied to him; which he im- 

to her reſentment of what had 
happened at Upton. Having, there- 
fore, diſpatched Partridge to procure 
him lodgings, he remained all day in 
the ſtreet, watching the door where he 
thought his angel lay concealed; but 


no perſon did he ſee iſſue forth, except 


a ſervant of the houſe; and in the even- 
ing he — Ray his viſit 5 Mrs. 
itz ck, whic at at 
laſt — to —_— a 
There is a certain air of natural gen- 
tility, which it is neither in the power 
of dreſs to give, nor to conceal. Mr. 
Jones, as hath been before hinted, was 
poſſeſſed of this in a very eminent de- 
gree. He met, therefore, with a re- 


ception from the lady, ſomewhat dif- 


- ferent from what his a ſeemed to 
demand; and after he had paid her his 
proper reſpetts, was deſired to fit down. 
a The reader will not, I believe, be. 
deſirous of knowing all the particulars 
of this converſation, which ended very 
little to the ſatisfaction of poor Jones. 
For __ Mrs. Fitzpatrick ſoon diſ- 
covered the lover (as all women have 
the eyes of -hawks in thoſe matters) 
yet ſhe ſtill thought it was ſuch a lover, 
as a generous friend of the lady ſhould 
not betray her to. In ſhort, ſhe ſu- 
ſpected this was the very Mr. Blifil, 


rom whom Sophia had flown; and all 


the anſwers which ſhe artfully drew 
from Mr. Jones, concerning Mr. All- 
worthy's family, confirmed her in this 
opinion. She therefore ar denied 
any knowledge concerning the place 
whither Sophia was gone; nor could 
Jones obtain more than a permiſſion to 
wait on her again the next evening. 
When Jones was departed, . 
Fitzpatrick communicated her ſuſpi- 
cion concerning Mr. Blifil, to 
maid ; who anſwered, Sure, Ma- 
dam, he is too pretty a man, in 
my — for any woman in the 
© world to run away from, I had ra- 
ther fancy it is Mr. Jones. —“ Mr. 
Jones! ſaid the lady: * what Jones?” 
For Sophia had not given the leaſt hint 
of any ſuch perſon in all their conver- 
fation: but Mrs. Honour had been 
much more communicative, and had 


acquainted her ſiſter il with the 
whole hi of Jones, which this now 
again related to her miſtreſs. 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick no ſooner received 
33 than ſhe r 
y with the opinion of her maid 
and, what is — nn 6 fas 
charms in the gallant, happy lover, 
flight- 


© are certainly in the right: he 1s 2 
very Jouny ellow, and I don't won- 
© der that my couſinꝰs maid ſhould tell 
6 you ſo many women are fond of him. 
© I am forry now I did not inform him 
© where my couſin was: and yet if he 
© beſo terrible a rake as you tell me, it 
© is a pity ſhe ſhould ever ſee him any 
© more; 22 but L 
happen, from marrying a 2 
© beggar againſt her father's conſent? 
I proteſt, if he be ſuch a man as the 
© wench deſcribed him to you, it is 
© but an office of charity to keep her 
from him; and, I am fure, it would 
© be — e in me to do other- 
© wiſe, who have taſted fo bitterly of 
© the misfortunes attending ſuch mar- 
© riages.' | 

Here ſhe was ne by the ar- 
rival of a viſitor, which was no other 
than his lordſhip; andas nothing paſs- 
ed at this viſit either new or extraordi- 
nary, or any ways material to this hiſ- 
tory, we ſhall here put an end to this 
chapter. 


HA. u.. 


A PROJECT OF MRS. FITZPATRICE, 
AND HER VISIT ro LADY BEL- 
LASTON. —_ 


HEN Mrs. Fitzpatrick re- 
80 tired to reſt, her thoughts were 
entirely taken up by her couſin Sophia 
and Mr. Jones, She was, indeed, 2 
little offended with the former, for the 
n which ſhe now diſcovered: 
in which meditation ſhe had not long 
exerciſed her imagination, before the 
following conceit {uggeſted itſelf ; that 
could the polkibly become the means of 
preſerving Sophia from this man, 
of reſtoring her to her father, ſhe ſhould, 
in all human E by ſo great 
a ſervice to the family, geconcile to 
herſelf both her uncle and her. zunt 
Weſtern, _— : As 
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As this wb one of her moſt favou- 
rite wiſhes, ſo the bope of ſucceſs ſeem- 
ed ſo reaſonable, that nothing remain- 


ad but to conſider vf pro 
to accompliſh her ſcheme. To attempt 
to reaſon the caſe with Sophia, did not 

pear to her one of thoſe methods : 
for ay Betty had reported from Mrs. 
Honour, that Sophia had a violent in- 
clination to Jones z ſhe conceived, that 
to diſſuade her from the match, was 
an endeavour of the ſame kind as it 
would be, very heartily and earneſtly 
to entreat a moth not to fly into a 
candle. 5 

If the reader will pleaſe to remem- 
ber, that the acquaintarce which So- 
phia had with Lady Bellaſton, was con- 
tracted - — houſe of _ Weſtern, 
and m ve grown at the very time 
when Mrs. Fitzpatrick lived with this 
latter lady, he will want no informa- 
tion, that Mrs. Fitzpatrick muſt have 
been acquainted with her likewiſe. 
They were, beſides, both equally her 
diſtant relations. 

After much conſideration, there- 
fore, ſhe reſolved to go early in the 
morning to that lady, and endeavour 
to ſee her, unknown to Sophia, and 
to acquaint her with the whole affair. 
For ſhe did not in the leaſt doubt, but 
that the prudent lady, who had often 
ridiculed romantick love, and indiſcreet 
marriages, in her converſation, would 
very readily concur in her ſentiments 
concerning this match, and would 
lend her utmoſt aſſiſtance to prevent it. 

This reſolution ſhe accordingly exe- 
cuted ; and the next morning before the 
ſun, ſhe huddled on her cloaths, and 
at a very unfaſhionable, unſeaſonable, 
unviſitable hour, went to Lady Bel- 
laſton, to whom ſhe got acceſs, with- 
out the leaſt knowledge or ſuſpicion 
of Sophiaz who, though not aſleep, 
lay at that time awake in her bed, with 
Honour ſnoring by her fide. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick made many apo- 
logies for an early, abrupt viſit, at an 
hour when, ſhe ſaid, ſhe ſhould not 
have thought of diſturbing her lady- 
ſhip, but upon buſineſs of the utmoſt 
conſequence. - She then the 
whole affair, told all ſhe heard 
from Betty, and did not forget the 
2 which Jones had paid to herſelf 


e evening. 
Lady Bellaſton anſwered with a 
ſmile, * Then you have ſeen this ter- 
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5 rible — Madam i is he ſo 
- A re as he is repreſent- 
0 ey For 186 entertained me laſt 
© night almoſt two hours with him. 
C — _— I believe, is in love 
« with him by reputation. Here the 
9 wonder ; but the 
truth is, that + Etoff, who had 
the honoar to pin and unpin the Lady 
Bellaſton, had received compleat in- 
formation concerning the ſaid Mr. 
Jones, and had faithfully conveyed the 
ſame to her lady laſt night (or rather 
that morning) while ſhe was undreſſ- 
ing; on which account ſhe had been 
detained in her office above the ſpace 
of an hour and half. 


The lady, indeed, though generally 


well enough pleaſed with the narratives 
of Mrs. Etoff at thoſe ſeaſons, gave an 
extraordinary attention to her account 
of Jones; for Honour had deſcribed 
him as a very handſome fellow; and 
Mrs. Etoff, in her hurry, added ſo 
much to the beauty of his 2 to 
her report, that Lady Bellaſton n 
to conceive him to be a kind of mi- 
racle in nature. 

The curioſity which her woman had 
inſpired, was now greatly increaſed b 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick, who ſpoke as muc 
in favour of the perſon of Jones, as 
ſhe had before ſpoke in diſpraiſe of his 
birth, character, and fortune. 

When Lady Bellaſton had heard the 

whole, the anſwered gravely, © Indeed, 
Madam, this is a matter of 
© conſequence. Nothing can certainly 
© be more commendable than the part 
N | ape, and I ſhall be very glad to 
© have my ſhare in the preſervation of 
a young lady of ſo much merit, and 
© for whom I have ſo much eſteem. 
. © Doth not your ladyſhip think,” 
ſays Mrs. Fitzpatrick eagerly, * that 
it would be the beſt way to write im- 
« mediately to my uncle, and acquaint 
© him where my couſin is?” 


The lady pondered a little upon this, 


and thus anſwered—* Why, no, Ma- 


« dam; I think not. Di Weſtern hath 


© deſcribed her brother to me to be 
© ſuch a brute, that I cannot conſent 
© th put any woman under his 
© who hath eſcaped from it. I have 
© heard that he behaved like a monſter 
© to his own wife; for he is one of 
© thoſe wretches who think they have 
© a right to * over us; and 
* ffom ſuch I mall ever eſteem it the 
Unz- *« cauſe 
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© 'eauſe of my ſex to reſeue any women 


© -who is fo unfortunate as to be under 


c their power. The buſineſs, dear 


© couſin, will be only to keep Miſs 
< "Weſtern from ſeeing this young fel- 
© Jow, till the good company, which 


< "ſhe will have an opportunity of meet - 
r turn. 


©oy here, give her a 
© Tf he ſhould find her out, Ma- 
© dam,” anſwered the other, © — 
0 2 may be aſſured he will ſeave 
nothing unattempted to come at her.“ 
Bot, Madam,“ replied the lady, 
© it is impoſſible he ſhould come here; 
* th indeed, it is poſſible he may 
get ſome intelligence where the is, 
© and then may lurk about the houſe; 
© I wiſh; therefore, Tknew his perſon. 
Is there no way, Madam, by which 
1 could have a fight of him? For 
© 'otherwife you know, couſin, ſhe may 
© contrive to fee him here without my 
© knowledge.” Mrs. Fitrpatrick an- 
ſwered, that he had threatened her 
with another viſit that afternoon ; and 
that if her ladyſhip pleaſed to do her 
the honour of calfing upon her then, 
ſhe would hardly fail of ſeeing him 
between fix and ſeven; and if he came 
earlier, ſhe would, by ſome means or 
other, detain him till her Jadyſhip's 
arrival. Lady Bellafton replied, the 
would come the moment ſhe could 
from dinner, which ſhe ſuppoſed would 
be by ſeven at fartheſt 3 for that it was 
abſolutely neceſſary ſhe ſhould be ac- 
quainted with his perſon. - © Upon my 
* word; Madam,” ſays the, it was 
© very good to take this care of Miſs 
«© Weſtern; but common humanity, as 
© well as regard to our family, requires 
© it of us both; for it would be a 
_ © dreadful match indeed ! | 
Mrs, Fitzpatrick failed not to make 
a proper return to the comphment 
which Lady Bellaſton had beftowed on 
her couſin ; and after ſome little im- 
material converſation, withdrew; and 
getting as faſt as ſhe could into her 
chair, unſeen by Sophia or Honour, 
returned home. 


CHAP. Iv. 
WHICH CONSISTS or VISITING, 
R. Jones had walked within fight 


of a certain door during the 


whole day; which, though one of the 
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ſhorteſt, 9 d to him to be one of 
the-1 in the whole year. 


the at time of viſiting, received 
him very civilly ; but fill perſiſted in 
her ignorance — Sophia. 
Jones, in aſking for hiv angel, 

the word couſin upon which 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick faid, Then, Sir, you 
© know we are ms oe us —— 
C will it me the en- 
0 . — ies the — of ur 
© buſineis with my couſin.” Here Jones 
heſitated a while, and at laſt an- 
ſwered, He had a conſiderable ſum of 
money of her's in his hands, which he 
deſired to deliver to her. He then pro- 
duced the pocket-book, and acquaint- 
ed Mrs. Fitzpatrick with the con- 
tents, and with the method in which 
they came into his hands. He had 
ſcaree finiſhed his Rory, when a vio- 
lent noiſe ſhook the whole houſe. To 
attempt to deſcribe this noiſe to thoſe 
who Have heard it, would be in vain; 
and to dim at giving any idea of it to 
thoſe who have never heard the like, 
would be ſtill more vain: for it may 
be truly ſaid, * 3 


— Non acta 
Sic gemi nant Corybantes æra. 


The priefts of Oybele de not fo rattle their 
ſounding braſs 


In ſhort, a footman knocked, or ra- 
ther thundered at the door. Jones was 
a little rized at the found, having 
never heard it before; but Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick very calmly faid, that as ſome 

any were coming, ſhe could not 
make htm any anſwer now: but if he 
plexfed to ſtay till they were gone, ſhe 
merge ſhe had ſomething to ſay to 
im. | . 
- The door of the room now flew 
open ; and, after puſhing in her 
ſide ways before her, entered Lady Bel- 
lafton 3 who having firſt made a very 
low curtſey to Mrs. Fitzpatrick, and 
as low a one to Mr. Jones, was whher- 
ed to the upper end of the room. 


We mention theſe minute matters 
for the fake of ſome country ladies of 
our — think it con- 
trary to the rules modeſty, to 
their knees to n man. The 


clock having ſtruck five, 
he returned to Mrs. Fitzpatrick ; who, 
though it was a full hour earlier than 
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The company were hardly well ſet- 
tled, before the arrival of the peer lately 
mentioned cauſed a freſh diſturbance, 
and a repetition of ctremonials. 

Theſe being over, the converſation 
began to be (as the phraſe is) ex- 
tremely brilliant. However, as no- 
thing paſſed in it which can be thought 
material to this hi , or, indeed, 
very material in itſelf, I ſhall omit the 
relation; the rather, as I have known 
fome very fine, polite converfation, grow 
extremely dull, when tranſcribed into 
books, or repeated on the ſtage. In- 
deed, this mental repaſt is a dainty, of 
which thoſe who are excluded from 
polite aſſemblies, muſt be contented to 
remain as ignorant as they muſt of the 
ſeveral dainties of French cookery, 
which are ſerved only at the tables of 
the great. To (ay the truth, as nei- 
ther of theſe are adapted to every taſte, 
they might both be often thrown away 
on the vulgar. 

Poor Jones was rather a ſpeRator of 
this elegant ſcene, than an actor in it; 
for though in the ſhort interval before 
the peer's arrival, Lady Bellaſton firſt, 
and afterwards Mrs. Fitzpatrick, had 
addrefled ſome of their diſcourſe to him; 
yet no ſaoner was the noble lord enter- 
ed, than he engroſſed the whole atten- 
tion of the two ladies to himſelf ; and as 
he took no more notice of Jones than if 
no ſuch perſon had been preſent, unleſs 
by now and then ſtaring at him, the 
ladies followed his example. 

The company had now ftaid ſo long, 
that Mrs. Fitzpatrick plainly perceived 
they all deſigned to ſtay out each other. 
She therefore reſolved to rid herſelf of 
Jones, he being the viſitant to whom 
the thought the leaſt ceremony was due. 
Taking therefore an opportunity of a 
ceſſation of chat, ſhe addreſſed herſelf 
gravely to him, and ſaid, * Sir, I ſhall 
* not poſſibly be able to give you an 
© anſwer to-night, as to that buſineſs ; 
* but if you pleaſe to leave word where 
© I may ſend to you to-morrow" 

Jones had natural, but not artificial 
good-breeding. Inſtead, therefore, of 
communicating the ſecret of his lodg- 
ings to a ſervant, he acquainted the | 
herſelf with it particularly, and ſoon 
after very eeremoniouſly withdrew. 

He was no ſooner gone, than the 
great perſonages who had taken no no- 
tice of him preſent, began to take much 
notice of him in his abſence ; but if the 


reader hath already excuſed us from 
relating the more brilliant of this 
converiation, he will ſurely be very 
ready to excuſe the repetition of what 
— be called vulgar abuſe; though, 
perhaps, it may be material to our hiſ- 
tory to mention an obſervation of Lady 
Bellaſton, who took her leave in a few 
— after him; and then ſaid to 
rs. Fitzpatrick, at her departure, I 
am fatisfied on the account of my 
* couſin: ſhe can be in no danger from 
© this fellow. 
Our hiſtory ſhall follow the example 
of Lady Bellaſton, and take leave of 
the preſent company, which was now re- 
duced to two perſons; between whom, 
as nothing paſſed which in the leaſt 
concerns us or our readers, we ſhall 
not ſuffer ourſelves to be diverted by it 
from matters which muſt ſeem of more 
ſequence to all thoſe who are at all 
in ed in the affairs of our hero. 7 


CHAP. u. 


AN ADVENTURE WHICH HAPPENED 
TO MR, JONES, AT HIS LODG- 
INGS3 WITH SOME ACCOUNT 
OP A YOUNG GENTLEMAN WHO 
LODGED THERE, AND OF THE 
MISTRESS OF THE HOUSE Ax o 
HER TWO DAUGHTERS, 


HE next morning, as early as it 

was decent, Jones attended at 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick's door, where he was 
anſwered, that the lady was not at 
home; an anſwer which ſurprized him 
the more, as he had walked backwards 
and forwards in the ſtreet from break 


of day; and if ſhe had gone out, he 


muſt have ſeen her. This anſwer, 
however, he was obliged to receive; 
and not only now, but to five ſeve- 
— vilits which he made her that 
ay. EO: 
To be plain with the reader, the 
noble peer had, from tome reaſon or 
other, gorkaps from a regard for the 
lady's honour, inſiſted that ſhe ſhould 
not ſee Mr. Jones (whom he looked on 
as a ſcrub) any more; and the lady 
had complied in making that promiſe, 
to which we now ſee her ſo ſtrictly ad- 
here. 

But as our gentle reader may poſ- 
ſibly have a better opinion of the young 
gentleman than her ladyſhip, and may 

even 
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apprehended, t ringthis unhapp 

ſeparation from — he — 
bis reſidence either at an inn, or in the 
freet; we ſhall now give an account 
ef his lodging, which was indeed in a 
very reputable: houſe, and in a very 


good of the town. 
| 7. aig then, had often heard Mr. 


2 mention the gentlewoman 
at whoſe e he uſed to lodge when 
de was in toon. This on, who, 
as Jones likewiſe knew, lived in Bond 
Street, was the widow of a clergyman, 
and was left by him at his deceaſe in 
poſſeſſion of two daughters, and of a 
compleat ſet of manuſcript ſermons. 
Of theſe two daughters, Nancy, the 
elder, was. now arrived at the age of 
ſeventeen, and Betty, the younger, at 
that of ten. "IP 
Hither Jones had diſpatched Par- 
tridge, and in this houſe he was pro- 
vided with a room for himſelf in the 
ſecond floor, and with one for Partridge 
in the fourth; ,_ _ _ .. 
The firſt floor was inhabited by one 
af thoſe young gentlemen, who, in the 
laſt age, were called men of wit and 
pleaſure, about town: and ly 
enough; for as men are uſually deno- 
_ minated ſrom their buſineſs or - 
feſſion, ſo pleaſure may be ſaid to — 
been the only buſineſs or profeſſion of 
thoſe gentlemen to whom Fortune had 
made all uſeful occupations unneceſ- 
ſary. Play- houſes, coffee - houſes, and 
taverns, were the ſcenes of their ren- 
dezvous. Wit and humour were the 
entertainment of their looſer hours, 
and love was the bulineſs of their more 
ferrous moments. Wine and the mules 
confpired to kindle the brighteſt flames 
in their breaſts ; nor did they only ad- 
mire, but ſome were able to celebrate 
the beauty they admired, and all to 
judge of the merit of ſuch compoſitions. 
Such, therefore, were properly call- 
ed the men of wit and pleaſure ; but 
I queſtion whether the ſame appellation 
may, with the ſame propriety, be given 
to thoſe young gentlemen of our times, 
who have the ſame ambition tobe diſtin- 
— for parts. Wit certainly they 
ave nothing to do with. To give 
them their due, they ſoar a ſtep higher 
than their predeceſſors, and may he 
called men of wiſdom and vertu; (take 
heed you do not rcad virtue,) Thus 
at an age when the gentlemen above- 
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mentioned et their time in toaft- 


ing the charms of a woman, or in 


making ſonnets in her praiſe ; in giv- 
ing their opinion of a play at the the- 
atre, or of a poem at Will's or But- 
ton's ; theſe gentlemen are conſidering 
of methods to bribe 5 tion, or 
meditating ſpeeches for the Houſe of 
Commons, or rather for the Magazines. 
But the ſcience of gaming is that which 
above all others employs their thoughts, 
Theſe are the ſtudies of their graver 
hours, while for their amuſements they 
have the vaſt circle of connoiſſeurſhip, 
painting, muſick ſtatuary, and natural 
phitatophy, or rather unnatural; which 
deals in the wonderful, and knows no- 
thing of Nature, except her monſters 
and imperfections. 01 
When Jones had ſpent the whole 
day in vain enquiries after Mrs. Fitz- 
trick, he returned at laſt diſconſo- 
ate to his apartment. Here, while he 
was venting his grief in private, he 
heard a violent uproar below ſtairs ; 
and ſoon after a female voice begged 
him for Heaven's ſake to come and 
prevent murder, Jones, who was ne- 
ver backward on any occaſion to help 
the diſtreſſed, immediately ran down 
ſtairs : when ſtepping into the dining- 
room, whence all the noiſe iſſued, he 
beheld the young gentleman of wiſdom 


and vert juſt before mentioned, pin- 


ned cloſe to the wall by his footman, 
and a young woman ſtanding by, wring- 
ing her hands, and crying out, He 
© will be murdered, he will be mur- 
* dered!' And indeed the poor gentle- 
man ſeemed in ſome danger of being 
choaked ; when Jones flew haſtily to 
his aſſiſtance, and reſcued him, juſt 35 
he was breathing his laſt, from the 
unmerciful clutches of the enemy. 
Though the fellow had received ſe- 
veral kicks and cuffs from the litile 
gentleman, who had more fpirit than 
ſtrength, be made it a kind of ſcruplc 
of conſcience to ſtrike his maſter, and 
would have contented himſelf with 
only choaking him; but towards Jones 
he bore no ſuch reſpect: he no ſooner, 
therefore, found himſelf a little rough- 
ly handled by his new antagoniſt, than 
he gave him one of thoſe punches in 
the guts, which, though the ſpectato:» 
at Broughton's amphitheatre have ſuch 
exquiſite delight in ſeeing them, con- 
vey but very little pleaſure in the feel- 


ing. The 
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The luſty youth had no ſooner re- 
ceived this blow, than he meditated a 
molt grateful return; and now enſu- 
ed 4 combat between Jones and the 
footman, which was very fierce, but 
ſhort; for this fellow was no more 
able to contend with Jones, than his 
maſter had before been to contend 
with him, | | 

And now Fortune, according to her 
uſual cuſtom, reverſed the face of af- 
fairs. The former victor lay breath- 
leſs on the —— and the vanquiſhed 

ntleman had recovered — 
to thank Mr. Jones for his ſeaſona 
aſſiſtance: he received likewiſe the 
hearty thanks of the Jouns woman 
preſent, who was, indeed, no other 
than Miſs Nancy, the eldeſt daughter 
of the houſe. 

The footman having now recovered 
his legs, ſhook his head at Jones, and 
with a ious look, cried “ O 
* d--n me, I'll have nothing more to 
do with you; you have been upon the 
« ſtage, or I am d--mnably miſtaken!” 
and indeed we may forgive this his ſu- 
ſpicion z for ſuch was the agility and 
ſtrength of our hero, that he was, per- 
haps, a match for one of the firſt-rate 
boxers, and could, with great caſe, have 
beaten all the muffled * graduates of 
Mr. Broughton's ſchool. 

The maſter, foaming with wrath, or- 
dered his man immediately to ſtrip ; to 
which the latter very readily agreed, on 
condition of receiving his wages. This 
condition was —. complied with, 
and the fellow was diſcharged. 

And now the young gentleman, 
whoſe name was Nightingale, very 
ſtrenuouſly inſiſted, that his deliverer 
ſhould part of a bottle of wine 
with him; to which Jones, after much 
entreaty, conſented ; though more out 
of complaiſance than inclination ; for 
the uneaſineſs of his mind fitted him 
very little for converſation at this time. 


Miſs Nancy, likewiſe, who was the only 
female then in the houſe, her mamma 
and ſiſter being both gone to the play, 
condeſcended to favour them with her 
company. v8 
| en the bottle and glaſſes were om 
the table, the gentleman began to re- 
late the occaſion of the preceding dif 
T hope, sie) dia be to 

; 8 , ir, I to ones, 
* you will not, from this accident; 
* conclude, that I make a cuttom 

« ſtriking my ſervants; for I aſſure you, 
© this is the firſt time I have been guilty 
© of it in my EY * have 
* paſſed by man voking faults.in 
* this — — before — 
voke me to this; but when 2 
„hat hath ha this evenings 
£. you will, I believe, think me cixcu- 
fable. I ang we to come home ſe- 
s yeral hours before my uſual time, 
£ when I found four gentlemen of the 
cloth at whiſt by my fire; and 

© Hoyle, Sir—my beſt Hoyle, which 
© colt me a guinea, lying open on the 
© table, with a quantity of porter ſpilt 
aon one of the moſt material leaves of 
© the whole book. This, you will allow, 
s was provoking; but I ſaid nothing 
« till- the reſt of the honeſt company 
« were gone, and then gave the fellow 
na gentle rebuke; who, inſtead of ex · 
© preſſing any concern, made me a pert 


© auſwer, that ſervants muſt have their 


© diverſions as well as other people; 
© that he was ſorry for the accident 
© which had happened to the book ; 
© but that relies of his acquaintance 
© kad bought the ſame for a ſhilling, 
and that I might ſtop as much in his 
© wages if I pleaſed. I now gave him 
© a ſeverer reprimand than before,when 
© the raſcal had the inſolence to—In 
© ſhort, he imputed m _ coming 
home to- In ſhort, he caſt a reftec- 
tion He mentioned the name of a 
young lady, in a manner -in ſuch a 


® Left poſterity ſhould be puezled by this epithet, I think proper to explain it by an 
advertiſement which was publiſhed Feb. 1, 1747. 

N. B. Mr. Broughton propoſes, with proper aſſiſtance, to open an academy at his 
houſe in the Hay-market, for the iuſtruction of thoſe wha are willing to be initiated in 
the myſtery of boxing; where the whole theory and practice of that truly Britiſh art, 
with all the various tops, blows, croſs-buttocks, &c. incident to combatants, will be 
fully taught and explained ; and that perſons of quality and diſtinction may not be deterred 
from entering into @ courſe of thoſe lectures, they will be given with the utmoſt tenderneſs 
and regard to the delicacy of the frame and conſtitution of the pupil, for which reaſon 


muffles are provided, that will eſfectually ſecure them from the inconveniency 


eyes, broken jaws, and bloody noſes. 
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* manner that incenſed me beyond all 
6-patiencez and, in my paſſion, I ſtruck 
Jones anſwered, that he believed no 
perſon living would blame him; ! For 
« my part, ſaid he, 4 I confeſs I 
«ſhould; on the laſt- mentioned pro- 
s vocation, have done the ſame thing.“ 

Our company had not ſat Jong, be» 
fore they were joined by the mother 
and daughter, at their return from 
the play. And now they. all ſpent a 
very chearful evening together; for 
all but Jones were heartily merry, and 
even he put on as much conſtrained 
mirth as poſſible. Indeed, half his na- 
tural flow of animal ſpirits, joined to 
the ſweetneſs of his temper, was ſuf- 
ficient to make a moſt amiable com- 
panion; and notwithſtanding the hea- 
vineſs of his heart, fo agreeable did 
he make himſelf on the preſent occa+ 
Gon, that, at their breaking up, the 

ng gentleman earneſtly defired his 
12 acquaintance. Miſs Nancy 
was well pleaſed with him; and the 
widow, quite charmed with her new 
Jodger, invited him, with the other, 
next morning to breakfaſt. | 

Jones, on his part, was no leſs ſa · 
tisfied. As for Miſs Nancy, though 
= very little creature, ſhe was extreme - 
by pretty, and the widow had all the 

arms which can adorn a woman 
near fifty. As ſhe was one of the 
moſt innocent creatures in the world; 
ſo ſhe was one of the moſt chœurful. 
She never thought, nor ſpoke, nor 
withed any ill, and had conſtantly 
that deſire of pleaſing, which may be 
called the happieſt of all defires, in 
this, that it ſcarce ever fails of at- 
taining it's ends, when not diſgraced 
by — In ſhort, though her 

wer was very ſmall, the was in her 
| one of the warmeſt friends. She 
dad been a molt affedtionate wife, and 
was a moſt fond and tender mother. 

As our hiſtory doth not, like a 
newſpaper, give great characters to 
oer e Who never were heard of be- 

ore, nor will ever de heard of again; 

the reader may hence conclude, that 

this excellent woman wil; hereafter ap- 
* to be of ſome importance in our 
iſtory. 

Nos was Jones a little pleaſed with 
the young gentleman himſelf, whoſe 
wine he had been drinking. He thought 
he diſcerned in him much good ſenſe, 


though a little too much tainted with 
town foppery ʒ but what recommend: 
ed him moſt to Jones, were ſome ſen- 
timents of great generofity and hu - 
manity, which occaſionally dropt from 
himz and r- many expreſ- 
fions of the higheſt diſintereſtedneſs in 
the affair of love: on which ſubject the 
young gentleman delivered himſelf in 
a language which might have very well 
become an Arcadian ſhepherd of old, 
and which appeared very extraordinary 
when proceeding from the lips of a 
modern fine gentleman; but — was 
only one by imitation, and meant by 
nature for a much better character. 


CHA N VI. 


WHAT ARRIVED WHILE THE COn- 
PANY WERE AT + BREAKFAST, 
WITH SOME HINTS CONCERNING 

TAE GOVERNMENT OF DAUGH+« 
TERS. . | 


CI7> company brovght together 
in the morning, the ſame good 
inclinations towards each other, with 
which they had ſeparated the evening 
before; but poor = was extremely 
diſconſolate; for he had juſt received 
information from Partridge, that Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick had left her feen „and 
that he could not learn whither ſhe was 
gone. This news highly afflicted him; 
and his countenance, as well as his 
behaviour, in defiance of all nv 
deavours to the con „ betra 
manifeſt indications > diſordered 
mind. 

The diſcourſe turned at preſent, as 
before, on love; and Mr. Nightingale 
again expreſſed many. of thoſe warm, 
generous, and diſintereſted ſentiments, 
upon this ſubject, which wiſe and ſo- 
ber men call romantiek; but which 
wiſe and ſober women generally regard 
in a better light. rs. Miller (for 
ſo the miſtreſs of the bouſe was called) 
greatly approved theſe ſentiments ; but 
when the young gentleman 17 
to Miſs Wakers 2 anſwered only, 
that ſhe believed the gentleman who 
had ſpoke the leaſt, was capable of 
feeling the moſt. _ 

This compliment was ſo apparently 
directed to Jones, that we thould have 
been {orry had he paſſed it by une» 
gardgd, He made her, indeed, 2 very 

polite 


* 
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anſwer; and concluded with an 
oblique hint, that her own ſilenee fab- 
ed her to à ſufpjcion of the ſame 
kind; for indeed the had ſearee opened 
her lips, either now or the laſt even- 
was * | 
0. glad,” Nancy,” foys Mes. 
Miller, the gentleman hath made 
© the obſervation ; I proteſt T am al- 
* moſt of his opinion. rat can be 
+ the matter with you, child? I never 
« ſaw ſuch an alteration. What is be- 


= 


come of alFyour Fee Would you 
ed 


« think, Sir, I uſed to call her my lit- 
« tle prattler? She hath not ſpoke 
« twenty words this week." | 

Here their converſation was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of a maĩd · ſer - 
vant, who brought a bundle in ber 
hands, which, the faid, was delivered 
of 2 porter for Mr, Jones. She added, 

at the man immediately went away, 
ſaying, it required no anfwer. 

Jones expreſſed ſome farprize on 
this occafion, and declared it muſt be 
ſome miſtake: but the maid perfilting 
that ſhe was certain of the name, 
the women were defirous of e far 
bundle immediately opened ; which 

ration was at length performed by 
little Betſy, with the conſent of Mr, 
Jones; and the contents were found 
querade ticket. h 

Jones was now more poſitive than 
ever, in afferting, that theſe things 
muſt have been delivered by miſtake ; 
and Mrs. Miller herfelf expreſſed ſome 
doubt, and ſaid ſhe knew not what 
to think. But when Mr. Nightingale 
was aſked, he delivered a very different 
opinion, * All I can conclude from 
© it, Sir,“ ſaid he, js, that you are 
© a very happy man: for I make no 
doubt but theſe were ſent you by ſome 
lady whom you will have the afp 
* neſs of meeting at the maſquerade.” 

Jones had not a ſufficient degree of 
vanity to entertain any fuch flattering 
imagination; nor did Mrs. Miller 
herſelf give much aſſent to what Mr. 
Mghtingae had fald, till Miſs my 
having lifted; up the domino, a ca 
dropt from the fleeve, in which was 
written as follows. . 


TO MR. JONES, 
The Queen of the Fairies ſends you this ; 


* 


Uſe her favours not amiſs, 


Mrs. Miller and Miſs Nancy now 
both agreed with Mr. Nightingale; 
nay, Jones himſelf was almoſt per- 
ſuaded to be of the ſame opinion, An 
as no other lady but Mrs. Fitzpatrick, 
he thought, knew his- lodgings, he 
began to flatter himſelf with, ſome 
hopes, that it came from her, and 


that he might err ſee his Sophia. 
a 


Theſe hopes had furely very little 
foundation; but as the conduct of 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick, in not ſeeing him 
according to her promiſe, and in quit- 


and unaceoun he conceived ſome 
faint hopes, that ſhe (of' whom he 
had formerly heard a very whimſical 
character) might poſſibly intend to do 
him that ſervice, in a ſtrange manner, 
which ſhe declined doing by more or- 
dinary methods. To ſay the truth, 
as nothing certain could be concluded 
from fo odd and uncommon an inci- 
dent, he had the greater latitude to 
draw what imaginary concluſions from 
it he pleaſed, As his temper, there- 
fore, was naturally ſanguine, he in- 
dulged it on this Tore / upp and his 
imagination worked up a thouſang 
conceits, to favour and ſupport his 
expectations of meeting his dear Sophia 
in the evening. : | 
Reader, if Wo haſt any good wiſhes 
towards me, I will fully repay them 
by wiſhing thee to be gell of this 
fanguine diſpoſition of mind: fince, 
after having read much, and confider- 
ed long on that ſubje& of happine 
which Hath employed ſo many great 
pens, I am almoſt inclined to fix it i 
the poſſeſſion of this temper ; which 
puts us, in a manner, out of the 
reach of Fortune, and makes us happy 
without her aſſiſtance. Indeed, the 
ſenfations of pleaſure it gives, are 
much more conſtant, as well as much 
keener, than thoſe which that blind 
lady beſtows; Nature having wiſely 
contrived, that ſome fatiety and lan- 
gaur ſhould be annexed to all our r 
enjoyments, leſt we ſhould be ſo taken 
up by them, as to be ſtopt from fat- 
ther purſuits, I make no manner of 
doubt, but that, in this light, we 
may fee the imaginary future chan- 


cellor juſt called to the bar, the arch- 


biſhop in crape, and the prime miniſter 
at the tail of an oppoſition, more tru 


* 


happy than a are nn, 
1 * | 2 * 


ting her lodgings, had been very odd 
le, 


1 
1 
| 
ö 
| 


| 
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ö 
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| 


all the, power and profit of theſe re- 
Rive offices. | 41 
Mr. Jones having now determined 
to go to the maſquerade that evenin 
Mr. ee offered to condu 
him. thither. The young gentleman, 
at the ſame. time, tickets to 
Mifs Nancy and her mother; but the 
good woman would not accept them. 
She ſaid, ſhe did not conceive the harm 
-which ſome people imagined in a maſ- 
gore; but that ſuch extravagant 
iverſions were proper only for perſons 
of quality and fortune, and not. for 
Jouns women who were to get their 
iving; and could, at beſt, hope to be 
married to a tradeſman. A 
© tradeſman!' cries Nightingale, © you 
© ſhan't undervalue my Nancy. There 
© is not a nobleman upon earth above 
© her merit. O fie! Mr. Nightin- 
© gale, anſwered Mrs, Miller, you 
© muſt not fill the girl's head with ſuch 
© fancies : but if it was her good luck 
Clays the mother with a hmper) * to 
© find a gentleman of your generous 
© way of thinking, I hope ſhe would 
make a better return to his gene- 
© roſity, than to give her mind up to 
extravagant pleaſures. Indeed, where 
© young ladies bring great fortunes 
© themſelves, they have ſome right to 
« inſiſt on ſpending what is their on; 
and on that account, I have heard 
© the gentlemen ſay, a man has ſome- 
© times a better bargain with a poor 
* ith, os With a rich Bar But 
© let my daughters m whom the 
© will, " ſhall 1 to * 
them bleſſings to their huſbands: I 
© beg, therefore, I may hear of no 
© more maſquerades. Nancy is, Iam 
.© certain, too good a girl to deſire to 
go; for ſhe muſt remember when 
you carried her thither laſt year, it 
© almoſt turned her head ; and ſhe did 
not return to herſelf, or to her needle, 
in a month afterwards." 
Though a gentle figh, which ſtole 
from the boſom of Nancy, ſeemed to 
argue ſome ſecret diſapprobation of 
thele ſentiments, ſhe did not dare open- 
Iy to oppoſe them, For as this good 
woman had all the tenderneſs, ſo ſhe 
had preſerved all the authority of a pa- 
rent; and as her indulgence to the de- 
res of her children, was reftrained 
only by her fears for their ſafety and 
Cuture welfare, ſo ſhe never ſuffered 
thoſe commands, which proceeded from 
Tack fears, to be eicher diſobeyed or 
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diſputed : and this the young gentle. 


man, who had lod two years in the 
houſe, knew ſo well, that he preſently 


| N in the refuſal. 


Nightingale, who grew every 
minute fonder of Jones, was very de- 
ſirous of his company that day to din. 
ner at the tavern, where he offered to 
introduce him to ſome of his. acquain- 
tance ; but Jones begged to be ex- 
cuſed, as his cloaths, he ſaid, were 
not yet come to town. 
| 'To confeſs the truth, Mr. Jones was 
now in a ſituation, which ſometimes 
happens to be the caſe of-young gentle. 
men of much better figure than him- 
ſelf. In ſhort, he had not one penny 
in his pocket; a fituation in muc 
ter credit among the ancient philo- 
ophers, than among the modern wiſe 
men who live in Lombard Street, or 
thoſe who frequent White's chocolate · 
houſe: and, perhaps, the great ho- 
nours which thoſe philoſophers have 
aſcribed to an empty pocket, may be 
one of the reaſons of that high con- 
tempt in which they are held in the 
aforeſaid ſtreet and chocolate-houſle. 
Nov if the ancient opinion, that men 
might live very comfortably on virtue 
only, be, as the moderu wiſe men juſt 
above mentioned pretend to have diſ- 
covered, à notorious error; no leſs 
falſe is, I apprehend, that poſition of 
ſome writers of romance, that a man 
may live alt er on love: for how- 
ever delicious repaſts this may afford 
to ſome of our ſenſes or appetites, it is 
moſt certain it can afford none to others. 
Thoſe, therefore, who have placed too 


great a conkdence in ſuch writers, have 


experienced their error when it was too 
late; and have found that love was no 
more capable of allaying hunger, than 
a roſe is capable of delighting the car, 
or a violin of gratifying the Imell. 
Notwithſtanding, therefore, all the 
delicacies which love had ſet before 
him, namely, the hopes of ſeeing 1 
hia at the maſquerade; on Which 
— ill-founded his imagination 
might be, he had yoluptuoully fealted 
during the whole day, the evening no 
ſooner.came, than Mr. Jones began to 


languiſh for ſome food of agroſſer kind. . 


Partridge diſcovered this by intuition, 
and took the occaſion to give ſome ob · 
lique hintsconcerning the bank-bill,and 
when theſe were rejected with diſdain, 
he collected courage enough once more 


to mention a return to Mr. Allworthy: 
mention a return — 
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- 4 Partridge,' cries Jones, you can - 
t not ſee my fortune in a more deſpe- 
« rate light than T ſee it myſelf : and 1 
« begin heartily to repent, that I ſuf- 
© fered you to leave a place where you 
« was ſettled, and to follow me. How- 
« ever, I infift now on your returning 
home; and for the expence and trou- 
* ble which you have ſo kindly put 
t yourſelf to on my account, all the 
© cloaths J left behind in your care, I 
« defire you would take as your own. 
© I am ſorry Tean make you no other 
© acknowledgement.” 

He ſpoke theſe words with ſo pathe- 
tick an accent, that Partridge, among 
whoſe vices ill-nature or hardneſs of 
heart were not numbered, burſt into 
tears; and after ſwearing he would not 

uit him in his diftreſs, he began-with 
the moſt earneſt intreaties to urge his 
return home. For Heaven's ſake, 
« Sir,” ſays he, © do but conſider ! 
« whatezn your honour do? How is 
© it poſſible you can live in this town 
© without 'money ? Do what you will, 
Sir, or go wherever you pleaſe, Tam 
© reſolved not to tefert you, But, pray, 
© Fir, conſider !—do pray, Sir, for your 
© own ſake, take it into your conſidera- 
© tion; and I'm ſure, ſays he, that 
© your own good ſenſe will bid you re- 
© turn home. F 
© How often ſhall I tell thee,” an- 
ſwered Jones, * that I have no home to 
return to? Had I any hopes that 
© Mr. Allworthy's door would be open 
© to receive me, I want no diftreſs to 
© urge me, Nay, there is no other 
« cauſe upon earth, which would de- 
* tain me a moment from flying to his 
« preſence; but, alas! that I am for 
© ever baniſhed from. His laſt words 
* were—QO' Partridge, they ſtill rin 
© in my ears—his laſt words were, 
* when he gave me a ſum of money, 
© what it was I know not, but cont; 
* derable I'm ſure it was—his laſt 
* words were“ I am reſolved from 
« this day forward, on no account, to 
* converſe with you any more!“ 

Here paſſion ſtopt the mouth of Jones, 
as ſurprize, for a moment, did that of 
Partridge i but he ſoon recovered the 
ule of h, and after a ſhort preface, 
in which he declared he had no inqui- 
ktiveneſs in his temper, enquired, what 
Jones meant by a conſiderable ſum ; he 
knew not how much; and what was 
become of the money. 
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In both theſe points he now received 
full ſatisfaction ; on which he was pro- 
ceeding to comment, when he was in- 
terrupted by a meſſage from Mr. Night- 
ingale, who defired his maſter's com- 
9 in his apartment. 

hen the two gentlemen were both 
attired for the maſquerade, and Mr. 
Nightingale had given orders for chairs 
to be ſent for, a circumſtance'of diſ- 
treſs occurred to Jones, which will 
appear very ridiculous to many of my 
readers, This was how to 'procure a 
ſhilling ; but if ſuch readers will re- 
fle& a little on what they have them= 
ſelves felt from the want of a thon- 
ſand pounds, (or, perhaps, of ten or 
twenty) to execute à favouriteſchem 
they will Have a perfect idea of what 
Mr. Jones felt on this occafion. For 
this ſum, therefore, he applied to Par- 
tridge, which was the firſt he had per- 
mitted him to advance, and was the 
laſt he intended that poor fellow ſhould 
advance in his ſervice, To ſay the 
truth, Partridge had lately made no 
offer of this kind; whether it was, 
that he deſired to fee the bank-bill 
broke in upon; or that difireſs ſhould 
prevail on Jones to return home; or 
from what other motive it proceeded, 
I will not determine, 


11 


CHAP, VII. 


CONTAINING THE WHOLE uvu- 
MOURS OF A MASQUERADE., | 


UR cavaliers now arrived at that 

temple where Heydegger, the 
— Arbiter Deliciarum, the great 

igh-prieſt of pleaſure preſides; and, 
like other heathen prieſts, impoſes on 
his yoraries by the pretended preſence 
of the deity, when in reality no ſuch 
deity 1s there. 

Nightingale having taken a turn 
or two with his compamon, ſoon left 
him, and walked off with a female, 
ſaying, * Now you are here, Sir, you 
* mult beat about for your own game.” 

Jones began toentertain ſtrong hopes 
that his Sophia was preſent; and theſe 
hopes gave him more fpirits than the 
lights, the muſick, and the company z 
though theſe are pretty ſtrong anti- 
dotes againſt the ſpleen, He now ac- 
coſted every. woman he ' ſaw, whoſe 
ſtature, ſhape or air, bore any reſem- 
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nee to his angel. To all of whom 
eendeavoured to ſay ſomething ſmart, 
in order to engage an anſwer, by which 
e might diſcover that yoice whick he 
8 ought it 27 ps he ſhould miſtake. 
ome of theſe anſwered by a queſtion, 
in a ſqueaking voice, Do you know 
me ?* Much the greater number ſaid, 
I don't know you, Sir ;“ and no- 
thipg more. Some called him an im- 
pertinent fellow ; ſome made him no 
{wer at all; ſome ſaid, * Indeed I 
don't know your voice, and 1 ſhall 
© have nothing to ſay to you; and 
ary gave him as kind anſwers as he 
could wiſh, but not in the voice he 
defired to hear. = 
Whilſt he was talking with one of 
| theſe laſt, (who was in the habit of a 
thepherdeſs) a lady in a domino came 
up to him, and flapping him on the 
ſhoulder, whiſpered him, at the ſame 


time, in the ear, If you talk any 


* longer with that trollop, I will ac- 
* quaint Miſs Weſtern,” 

| TIS no ſooner heard that name, 
than, immediately quitting his former 


wg and entreating her to ſhew 
um the lady ſhe had mentioned, if ſhe 
was then in the room. 

The maſque walked haſtily to the 
upper end of the innermoſt apartment 
before ſhe ſpoke; and then, inſtead of 
anſwering him, ſat n, and declar- 
ed ſhe was tired. Jones ſat down by 
ber, mg 1 A e in Ns entreaties 
at laſt the lady coldly anſwered, 
F imagined Mir. Yours had 12 a 
more diſcerning lover, than to ſuffer 
any diſguiſe. to conceal his miſtreſs 
f from him. , Is ſhe here then, Ma- 

dam? 795 Jones, with ſome ve- 

hemency, Upon which the lady cry'd 
* Huſh, sir! you will be obſerved. f 
< promiſe you, upon my honour, Miſs 
s Weſtern is not here. 3 
- ,. Jones now taking the ue by the 

band, fell to . bers themed 
earneſt manner, to acquaint him where 
be might find Sophia ; and when he 
could obtain no direct anſwer, he be- 

n to upbraid her gently for havin 

8 him the day before; and 
concluded, ſaying, Indeed, my g 
t fairy queen, 7 ks your majeſty 
very well, notwithſtanding, the * 
t feed diſguiſe of your voice, In- 


| Fee an he applied to the domino, . 


* 


e 
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* cruel to divert yourſelf; at the ex. 
2 — of my tor ments. 5 
maſque anſwered, Though 

© you may ingenionſly diſcovered 
7 me, Land ſtill [peak in the ſame voice, 
2 | ſhayld be known by others, 
And do you think, good Sir, that I 
© have no greater regard for my couſin, 
* than to aſſiſt in carrying on an af- 
* fair, between you two, which muſt 
end in her ruin, ay well as your 
© own,? Belides, I promiſe you, my 
© couſin is not mad enough to conſent 
© to her own: deſtruction, if you are 
a ſo much her enemy as to tempt her 

to it. 

* Alas, Madam, faid Jones, you 
* little know my heart, when you call 
me an enemy of Sopbia 

And yet, to ruin any one, cries 
the other, you will allow, is the act 
© of an enemy; and when, by the 
ſame act, you muſt knowingly and 
* certainly bring ruin on yourſelf, is 
© it not folly or madneſs, as well as 
© guilt? Now, Sir, my couſin hath 
very little more than her father will 
© pleaſe to give her; very little for one 
© of her faſhion—you know him, and 
© you know your own fituation.' 
Jones vowed he had no ſuch 77 
on Sophia; that he would rather ſu 
the moſt violent of deaths than ſacrifice 
her intereſt to his deſires. He faid he 
knew bow unworthy he was of her 
every way; that he had long ago 
* to quit all ſuch aſpiring 
thoughts, but that ſome ſtrange acci- 
dents had made him defiroys to ſee her 
once more, when he promiſed he would 
take leave of her for ever. No, Ma · 
* dam,” concluded he, my love ig 
© not of that baſe. kind, which ſeeks 
© it's own ſatis faction, at the ___ 
© of what is moſt dear to it's object. 
f I will ſacrifice every thing to the 
« 


eſſion of my Sophia, but Sophia 
— he reader may have alread 
Ihhough the reader may have alread) 
Baa ut, — very ſublime idea of the 
though paſty — 
may hereatter ap. 
any my one of the firlt 
characters of her ſex; yet, it is certain, 
theſe generous ſentiments made a ftrong 
impreſſion upon her, and greatly add- 
ed to the alclion ſhe had before con · 
ceived for our young hero. 
The lady now, * & ſilence 7 a 


few moments, ſaid, ſhe did not ſee his 
nhons to Sophia ſo much in the 
chef preſumption, as of imprudence. 
+ Young fellows," ſays ſhe, can 
never have too aſpiring thoughts; I 
« love ambition in a young man, 
I would 8 pn ER it as 
much as poſſible. Perhaps you may 
ſueceed — thoſe who are infinuely 
« ſuperior in fortune; nay, I am con- 
$ vinced there are women—but don't 
vou think me a ſtrange creature, Mr. 
Jones, to be thus giving adyice to a 
© man, with whom I am ſo little ac- 
«© quainted; and one with whoſe be- 


© haviour to me I have ſo little reaſon 


to be leaſed ?' 4 » 


thing he had ſajd of her couſin. To 
which the maſque anſwered, * And are 
vou ſa little verſed in the ſex, to 
imagine you can well affront a lad 
more, than by entertaining her wi 

« your paſſion for another woman? It 
« the — queen had conceived no 
© better 2 your gallantry, ſhe 
© would ſcarce have appointed you to 
meet her at a maſquerade.” - 

Jones had never leſs inclination to 
an amour than at preſent ; but gal- 
lantry to the ladies was among his 
principles of honour; and he held it 
as much incumbent on him to accept a 
challenge to love, as if it had been a 
challenge to fight, Nay, his very love 
to Sophia made it neceſſary for him to 
keep well with the lady, as he made 
no doubt but ſhe was capable of bring- 
ing him into the preſence of the other, 


He began, therefore, to make a very 


warm anſwer to her laſt ſpeech, when a 
maſgue, in the character of an old wo- 
man, er them. This maſque was 
one of thoſe ladies who go to a maſ- 
querade only to vent ill-nature, by 
telling people rude truths; and by. en- 
deavouring, as the pbraſe is, to — 
as much ſport as they are able. Tbis 
good lady, therefore, having obſerved 
Jones and his friend, whom ſhe well 
knew, in cloſe conſultation together 
20 x corner of the room, concluded ſhe 
could no where ſatisfy her ſpleen bet- 
ter than by interrupting them. She 
attacked them, therefore, and ſoon 
drove them from their retirement; nor 
was ſhe contented with this, but pur- 
ſued them to every place which they 
thifted to avoid ber; till Mr. Nightin- 


. . Here Jo! — to a logize and | 
to haps he had net ended in any 
e 
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e ſeeing the diſtreſꝭ of his friend, at 
aſt relieved him, and engaged the old 
woman in another purſuit, I. 
While Jones and his maſque were 
walking together about the room, to rid 
themſelves of the teizer, he obſerved 
bis lady ſpeak to {ſeveral maſques, with 
the ſame freedom of acquaintance as 
if they had been bare-faced, He could 
not help expreſſing his ſurprize at this. 
ſaying; * $ure, Madam, you mutt 
have infinite diſcerument, to know 
5 people in all diſguiſes, To which 
the lady anſwered, * You cannot con- 
© ceive any thing more inſipid and 
* childiſh, than a maſquerade, to the 
g people of faſhion, who in general 
* know one another as well hire, as 
* when they meet in an aſſembly ora 
— — nor will any vo- 
man. of condition converſe with a 
perſon with whom ſhe is not ac- 
quainted. In ſhort, the generality 
of perſons whom you ſee here, may 
more properly be {aid to kill time in 
this place, than in any other; -and 
generally retire from hence, more 
tired than from the longeſt ſermon. 
To ſay the truth, I begin to be in 
that ſituation myſelf; and & TI 
have any faculty at gueſſing, you are 
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* 


it would be almoſt charity in me to 
8 7 home for your ſake. “ I know 
© but one charity equal to it," cries 
Jones; and that is, to ſuffer me to 
* wait on you home.“ —“ Sure, an- 
ſwered the lady, you have a ſtrange 
* opinion of me, to imagine, that 
upon ſuch an acquaintance, I would 
© let you into my doors at this time 
* o'night. I fancy you impute the 
* friendſhip I have ſhewn-my coufing 
* to ſome other motive. Confeſs hos 
neſtly ; don't you. conſider this con: 
trived interview, as little better than 
a downright aſhgnation? Are you 
uſed, Mr. Jones, to make theſe 
ſudden conqueſts ? I am not uſed, 
Madam, faid Jones, to ſubmit to 
ſuch ſudden conqueſts; but as you 
have taken my heart by-ſurprize, the 
reſt of my body hath a right to fol · 
low; ſo you muſt pardon me, if L 
© refolye to attend you wherever you 
*.go.* He accompanied theſe wards 
with ſome proper actions; upon which 
the lady, after a gentle rebuke, and 
ſaying their familiarity would be ob- 
ſeryed, told him, the was going to ſup 
with 
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not much better pleaſed. I proteſt 


* 
1 


with an deqmintance, whither, ſhe 
he would not follow her; for 
© if you ſhould," ſaid the, © I ſhould 
© be thought an unaccountable Erea- 
ture; though my friend, indeed, is 
not cenforious, yet, I you won't 
4 follow me: I proteſt, I ſhall: not 
« know Vhat to fay,” if you do.” 
Phe lady preſently after quitted the 
rade, and Jones, notwithſtand- 
the ſevere prohibition he had re- 
ceived, preſumed to attend her. He 
was now reduced to the ſame dilemma 
we have mentioned before, namely, 
the want of a ſhilling, and could not 
relieve it by borrowing, as before. He 
therefore walked. boldly on after the 
chair in which the lady rode, purſued 
by a grand hurza from all the chair- 
men preſent, who wiſely take the beſt 
care they can to diſcountenance all 
walking afoot by their betters. Luck- 
ily, however, the gentry who attend 
at the opera · houſe were too buſy to 
it their tations; and as the lateneſs 
of the hour prevented him from meet- 
ing many of their brethren in the ſtreet, 
be proceeded without moleſtation, in a 
drels, which, at another ſeaſon, would 
have certainly raiſed a mob at his 
heels. 

The lady was ſet down in a ſtreet 
not far from Hanover Square: where 
the door being preſently opened, ſhe 
was carried in; and the gentleman, 
without any ceremony, walked in after 
Jones and his companion were now 
together in a very well furniſhed and 
well warmed room, when the female 
Kill ſpeaking in her maſquerade voice, 
ſaid, ſhe was ſurprized at her friend, 
who-muſt abfolutely have forgot her 
appointment ; at which, after venting 
much - reſentment,” ſhe ſuddenly ex- 
preſſed ſome apprehenſion from Jones, 
and aſked him what the world would 
think of their having been alone to- 
| von in a houſe at that time of night? 

ut inſtead of a direct anſwer to fo im- 
portant a queſtion, Jones began to be 
very, importubate with the lady to un- 
maſk.; and at length having prevailed, 
there. appeared not Mrs. F patrick, 
but the Lady Bellaſton herſelf. 

It would be tedious to give the par- 
ticular converſation, . which conſiſted 
of very common and ordinary occur- 
rences, and which laſted from two till 


| x o clock in the morning. lt is ſuf» 
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ficient to mention all of it that is my 


AY 


wiſe material to this hiſtory. And 
this was a promiſe, that the lady would 
endeavour to find out Sophia, and in a 
few days bring him to an interview 
with her, on condition that he would 
then take his leave of her, When this 
was thoroughly ſettled, and a ſecond 
meeting in the evening appointed, at 
the ' ſame place, ſeparated ; the 


lady returned to her houſe, and Jones 
rn an, a. _ 
l 8 a ju 
— C H A P. VII. 


CONTAINING A SCENE or ois 
TRESS, WHICH WILL APPEAR Ve- 
RY EXTRAORDINARY TO Mos? 
OF OUR READERS. 


ONES having -refreſhed himſelf 
with a few hours ſleep, ſummoned 
Partridge to his preſence; and deliver- 
ing him a bank-note of fifty pounds, 
ordered him to go and change it, Par- 
tridge received this with ſparking eyes, 
though when he came to reflect tarther, 
it raiſed in him ſome ſuſpicions not 
very advantageous to the honour of 
his maſter; to theſe, the dreadtul idea 
he had of the maſquerade, the diigwie 
in which his maſter had gone out and 
returned, and his having been abroad 
all night, contributed. In plain lan- 
age, the only way he could poſſibſy 
— to account for the poſſeſſion of 
this note, was by robbery; and, to 
confeſs the truth, the reader, unleſs 
he ſhould ſuſpe& it was owing to the 
22 of Lady Bellaſton, can hard- 
y imagine any other. | | 
To clear, therefore, the honour of 
Mr. Jones, and to do juſtice to the 
liberality of the lady, he had really 
received this pteſent from her z who, 
though the did not give much into the 
hackney charities of 'the age, ſuch as 
building holpitals, &c. was not, how- 
ever, entirely void of that chriſtian vir- 
tue; and conceived (very rightly, I 
think) that a young fellow ot merit, 
without a — in the world, was 
no improper object of this virtue. 
Mr. Jones and Mr. Nightingale bad 
been invited to dine this day with Mrs. 
Miller, At the appointed hour, there- 
tore, the two young gentlemen, wit 
the two girls, attended in the parlour, 
where they waited, from three * 1 
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moſt five, before the 

ared, - She had been out of town to 
yiſit a relation, of whom, at her re- 
turn, ſhe gaye the following account. 


I hope, gentlemen, you will par- 


« don my making you waitz I am ſure 
if you Knew the occaſion—I have 
© been to ſee a couſin of mine, about 
b ſix miles off, who now lies in, 
© It would be a warning to all per- 
« ſons' (ys ſhe, looking at ber daugh- 
ters) * how they marry. indiſcreetly. 
«© There is no happineſs in this ct. 
© without a competency, O Nancy 
« how ſhall Ideſcribe the wretched con- 
dition in which I found your 

« couſin z the hath ſcarce lain-in a 
« week, and there was ſhe, this dread- 
« ful weather, in a cold room, with- 
« out any curtains to her bed, and not 
© a buſhel of coals in her houſe to ſup- 
« ply her with fire: her ſecond ſon, 
« that ſweet little fellow, lies ill of a 
© quinzy in the ſame bed with his mo- 
6 N for there is no other bed in 
© the houſe. Poor little Tommy ! 1 
© believe, Nancy, you will never ſee 
« your favourite any more; for he is 
* really very ill. e reſt of the chil- 
« dren are in pretty health ; but 
Molly, I am afraid, will do herſelf 
© an injury—ſhe is but thirteen years 
old, Mr, Nightingale, and yet, in 
* my life, I never ſaw a better nurſe ; 
© ſhe tends both her mother and her 
« brother ; and what is wonderful in 
* a creature ſo young, ſhe ſhows all 
© the chearfulneſs in the world to her 
mother; and yet I ſaw her—I ſaw 
* the poor child, Mr. Nightingale, 
turn about, and privately wipe the 
© tears from her eyes. Here Mrs. 
Miller was prevented, by her own 
tears, from going on ; and there was 
not, I believe, a perſon preſent, who 
did not accompany her in them : at 
length ſhe' a little recovered herſelf, 
and proceeded thus: In all this diſ- 
* treſs, the mother ſupports her ſpirits 
in a ſurprizing manner. The dan- 


ger of her ſon fits heavieſt upon her; 


* and yet ſhe endeavours. as much as 
© poſſible to conceal even this concern, 
* on her huſband's account. Her grief, 
however, ſometimes gets the better 
* of all her endeavours ; for ſhe was 
* always extravagantly fond of this 
* boy; and a moſt ſenſible, ſweet- 
: tempered creature it is. I proteſt, I 

Was never my in my life, 


« 


t. 


good woman ap- 
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* than when I heard the little wretch,. 
© who is hardly yet ſeven years old, 
© while his mother was wetting him, 
© with her tears, beg her to be comſort - 
ed.“ Indeed, mamma,” cried the child, 
« I ſhan't die; God Almighty, I'm. 
% ſure, won't take Tommy away; let. 
heaven be ever ſo fine a place, I had 
&© rather ſtay here, and ſtarve with you. 
% and my papa, than go to it. — 
© Pardon me, gentlemen, I can't help 
© it,” (ſays ſhe, wiping her eyes) * ſuch 
ſenſibility and affection in a child 
© And yet, perhaps, he is leaſt the ob- 
« jeQ of pity z for a day or two will, 
© moſt probably, place him beyond, 
© the reach of all human evils. The 
© father is indeed moſt worthy of com- 
* paſſion. Poor man! his countenance, 
* 18 the very picture of horror, and he 
© looks rather like one dead than alive., 
© Oh, Heavens | what a ſcene did I be- 
hold at my firſt coming into the room ! 
© The good creature was lying behind 
© the bolſter, ſupporting at once both 
© his child and his wife. He had no- 
© thing on but a thin waiſtcoat z for 
© his coat was ſpread over the bed, to 
© ſupply the want of blankets, When 
© he roſe up, at my entrance, I ſcarce 
* knew him. As comely a man, Mr. 
© Jones, within this fortnight, as you 
© eyer beheld ; Mr. Nightingale hath 
© ſeen him. His eyes ſunk, his face 
pale, with a long beard. His body 
© ſhivering with cold, and worn ith 
© hunger too; for my couſin ſays, the 
* can hardly prevail upon him to cat. 
He told me himſelf in a whiſper 
© he told me—l can't repeat,it—he 


„ ſaid, he could not bear to eat the 


bread his children wanted. And yet! 
can you believe it, gentlemen ? in 
all this miſery, his wite has as good 
caudle as if ſhe lay-in in the midſt 
of the greateſt affluence; I taſted it, 
and I ſcarce ever taſted better.-The 
means of procuring her this, he ſaid 
he believed was ſent him by an angel 
from heaven : I know not what he 
meant ; for I had not ſpirits enough 
to alk a ſingle queſtion, 
© This was a loye-match, as they 
call it, on both ſides; that is, a 
match between two beggars. I muſt, 
indeed, ſay, I never ſaw a fonder 
couple. But what is their fondneſs 
good for, but to torment each other?” 
© —Indeed, mamma, cries Nancy, I 
have always looked on m couſin Any 
+ derfon” 
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©: gerfon* (for that was her name) “ de, 
© one of the happieſt of women.'— I. 
© am, fare,” ſays Mis. Miller, © the 
© caſe ar preſenr is much otherwiſe; 
© for any one might have difcerned, 
© that the tender conſideration of each 
E otlier's fufferings, makes the moſt 
© intolerable part of their calamity both 
5 to the . yr the tr! 7 
pared to Which, hunger and cold, as 
E they affect their en anly, 
© are {carce evils, Nay, the very chil- 
© dren, the youngeſt, which is not two, 
© years old, excepted, feel in the fame 
manner; for they are a molt loving, 
© family; and if Her had but a bare 
© eampetency, would. be. the happieſt 
© people in the world.“ I never ſaw 
© the Neat ſign of miſery at her houſe, 
E Nancy; © I am fure, my heart 
© bleeds for what you now tell me.“ 
O child,“ anſwered the mother, © ſhe 
© hath, always endeavoured to make 
© the beſt of every thing. They have 
© always been in great diftreſs ; but, 
indeed, this abſolute ruin hath been 
© brought upon them by others, The 
© poor man was bail for the villain, 
© his brother; and about a week ago, 
© the very day before her lying-in, 
© their goods were all carried away, 
E and fold by an execution. He ſent, 
Ea 1 to me of it by one of the 
© baliffs, which the villain never de- 
/ N What muſt he Mn 
my ſuffering a week to paſs, before 
4 ko heard of ine = par 0 
It was not with dry eyes that Jones 
keard this rate wg when it was end- 
ed, he took Miller apart with 
kim into another room, and delivering 
her his purſe, in which was the ſum 
of gol. deſired het to ſend as much of it 
as "the thought proper. to theſe poor 
people. The look which Mrs. Miller 
pave Jones on this occaſion, is not eaſi - 
to be deſcribed. She burſt into a 
Kind of agony of tranſport, and cried 
out, * Good Heavens! 19 there ſuch 4 
© man in the world 7 But recollect- 
ing herſelf, the ſaid, Indeed, I know 
one ſuch; but can there be ago- 
© ther ”—* I bope, Madam, cries 
Jones, © there are many who have com + 


© mon humanity ; for to relieye ſuch 


© diftreſſes in our fellow-creatures, can 
© hardly be called more. Mrs. Mil- 
ler then took ten guineas, which were 
the utmoſt he could preyail with her to 
accept, and ſaid, ſhe would find ſome 
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1 them early the next 
morning; add Ng, 
done fome litels matter for the poor 
people, and had not left them in quite 
ſo much miſery'as the found them. 
They then returned to the parlour, 
where Ni e refſed much con- 
cern at the dreadful firuation of thoſe 
wretches; whom, indeed, he knew; 
for he had ſeen them more than once a 
Mrs. Miller's. He inveighed againſt 
the folly of making one's (elf liable 
for the debts of others; vented many 
bitter execrations againſt the brother; 
and concluded with wiſhing ſomething 
could be done for tht unfortunate fa- 
mily, * Suppoſe, Madam,“ faid he, 
© you ſhould recommend them to Mr. 
© Allworthy ?_ or what think you of a 
collection! I will give him a guinea 
C 72 all my heart. 5 
Milſer made no anſwer ; and 
Nancy, to whim, her mother had whiſ- 
ered the generofity of Jones, turn 
pale upon the occaſion; though, i 
Ather of them was angry with Night- 
ingale, it was ſurely without reaſon 
For the liberality of Jones, if he ha 
known it, was not an exaſh le wc) 
he had any obligation to follow; an. 
there are thou * who would pot 
have contributed a ſingle hal fpenny; 
as indeed he did not, in effect, for he 
made no tender of any thing; and 
therefore, as the others thought pro- 
r to make no demand, he kept his 
money in his pvcket, ta 
I have in truth obſerved, and ſhall 
never have a better opportunity than at 
8 to communicate my obſerva - 
ion, that the world are in general di- 
vided into two. opinions N 
charity, which are the very reverſe o 
each other, One party ſeems to hold, 
that all acts of this kind are to be 
eſteemed as voluntary gifts; and how- 
ever little you give, (if, indeed, no 
more than your good wiſhes) you ac- 
quire a great degree of merit in ſo do- 
ing. Others, on the contrary, ap- 
"tor: to be as firmly perſuaded, that 
enehcence is a poſitive duty; and that 
whenever the rich fall greatly ſhort of 
their ability in relieving the diſtreſſes 
ef the poor, their piti ul largeſſes are 
ſo far Fam bein meritorious, that they 
have only performed their duty by 
halves, and are in ſome ſenſe more 
contemptible than thoſe who haye ene 
tixely-negle&ed it, 


Te 


that ſhe Had herſelf 
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tall a difficulty 


Toreconcile theſe different opinions, 
is not in my power. I ſhall only add, 


that the givers are generally of the for- 
mer ſentiment, the veceivers are 


almoſt univerſally inclined to the latter. 


C H A P. IX. 


WHICH TREATS OF MATTERS OF 
A VERY DIFFERENT KIND FROM 
THOSE IN THE PRECEDING CHAP- 
TER, 


N theevening, Jones met his lady 

again, and a long converſation again 
enſued between them; but as it con- 
ſiſted only of the ſame ordinary occur- 
rences as before, we ſhall avoid men- 
tioning particulars, which we deſpair 
of rendering agreeable to the reader; 
unleſs he 1s one, whoſe devotion to 
the fair ſex, like that of the papiſts to 
their ſaints, wants to be raiſed by the 
help of pictures. But I am fo far from 


deſiring to exhibit ſuch pictures to the 


public, that I would wiſh to draw a 


curtain over thoſe that have been lately 
ſet forth in certain French novels ; very 


bungling copies of which have been 
preſented us here, under the name of 
tranſlations. | 

Jones grew ſtill more and more im- 
patient to ſee Sophiaz and finding, 


after repeated interviews with Lady 


Bellaſton, no likelihood of obtaining 
this by her means; (for, on the con- 


trary, the 123 to treat even the 


mention of the name of Sophia with 
reſentment z) he reſolved to try ſome 
other method. He- made no doubt 
but that Lady Bellaſton knew where 


his angel was, ſo he thought it moſt 


likely, that ſome of her ſervants ſhould 
be acquainted with the ſame ſecret. 
Partridge, therefore, was employed to 
get acquainted with thoſe ſervants, in 
order to fiſh this / ſecret out of them. 
Few · ſituations can be imagined 


more uneaſy than that to which his 
poor maſter was at 


ſent reduced ; 
for beſides the difficulties he met with 
in diſcovering Sophia, beſides the fears 
he had of having diſobhged her, and 


the aſſurances he had received from 


2 Bellaſton of the reſolution which 
Sophia had taken againſt him, and of 
her having purpoſely concealed herſelf 
from him, which he had ſufficient rea- 
ſon to belivve might be true j he had 

bo combat, which it 
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was not in the power of his miſtreſs to 
remove, however kind her inclination 
might have been. This was, the ex- 
ling of her to be diſinherited of all 
ather's eſtate, the almoſt inevita- 
ble conſequence of their coming toge- 
ther without a conſent, which he had 
no hopes of ever obtaining. | 
Add to all theſe, the many obliga- 
tions which Lady Bellaſton, whoſe 
violent fondneſs we can no longer con- 
ceal, had heaped upon him ; ſo that by 
her means he was now become one of 
the beſt dreſſed men about town; aud 
was not only relieved from thoſe ridi- 
culous diſtrefſes we have before men- 
tioned, but was actually raiſed to a 
ſtate of affluence, beyond what he had 
ever known. . 
Now, though there are _ gen- 
tlemen who very well reconcile it to 
their conſciences to poſſeſs themſelves 
of the whole fortune of a woman, with- 
out making her any kind of return j yet 
to à mind, the rietor of which 
doth not deſerve to be hanged, nothing 
7 I believe, more irkſome, _ to 
upport love with gratitude only; eſpe- 
—— — pulis hs — 
a contrary way. Such was the unha 
py eale of Jones; for though the vit- 
tuous love he bore to Sophia, and which 


left very little affection for any other 


woman, had been entirely out of the 
queſtion, he could never have been 
able to have made an adequate return 
to the generous paſſion of- this lady : 
who had, indeed, been once an obje& 
of deſire; but was now entered, at leaſt, 
into the autumn of life; though ſhe 
wore all the gaiety of youth, both in 
her dreſs and manner; nay, ſhe con- 
trived ſtill to maintain the roſes in her 
cheeks ; but theſe, like flowers forced 


out of ſeaſon by art, had none of that 


lively, blooming freſhneſs, with which 


Nature, at the proper time, bedecks her 


own productions. She had, beſides, 
a certain imperfection, which renders 
ſome flowers, though very beautiful to 
the eye, very iinproper to be placed in a 
wilderneſs of ſweets; and what, above 
all others, is moſt difagreeable to the 
breath of love. 

Though Jones ſaw all theſe diſcou- 
ragements on the one fide, he felt his 
obligations full as Arongly on the 
other; nor did he leſs plain y diſcern 
the ardent paſſion whence thole obliga- 
tions proceeded; the extreme violence 
of which, if he failed to equal, he well 

Yy knew 
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knew the lady would think him un- 
tefulz and, what is worſe, he would 
have thought himſelf ſo. He knew 
the tacit conſideration upon which all 
her favours were conferred; and us his 
neceſſity -obliged him to accept them, 
ſo his honour, he concluded, forced 
him to pay the price. This, therefore, 
he reſolved to do, whatever miſery it 
.coſt him ; and to devote himſelf to her, 
From that great principle of juſtice, by 
which the laws of ſome countries oblige 
a debtor, who is no otherwiſe capable 
'of diſcharging his debt, to become the 
flave of his creditor. | 
While he was meditating on theſe 
matters, he received the following note 
from the lady. | 


c, Very fooliſh, but a very perverſe 

| accident, hath happened fince 
© our laſt meeting, which makes it im- 
proper I ſhould ſee you * more at 
„the uſual place. I will, if poſſible, 
* contrive-ſome other place by to- mor- 
© row, In the mean time, adieu.“ 


- / This diſappointment, perhaps, the 
reader may conclude was not very great; 
but if it was, he was quickly felieved: 
for in leſs than an hour aiterwards, an- 
other note was brought him ſrom the 
ſame hand, which contained as follows. 


5 Have altered my mind ſince I 
© wrote; a change which, if you 
are no ſtranger to the tendereſt ot all 
6. paſſions, you will not wonder at. I 
am now reſolved to fee you this even- 
ing, at my own houſe, whatever may 
© be the conſequence. Come to me ex- 
© aftly at feven: I dine abroad; but 
6 will be at home by that time. A 
day, I find, to thoſe that ſincerely 
© love, ſeems longer than I imagined. 
© If you ſhould: accidentally be a 
« few moments before me, bid them 
. © ſhow you into the drawing- room. 


To confeſs the truth, Jones was leſs 
leaſed with this laſt epiſtle, than he 
had been with the former; as he was 
prevented by it from complying with 
the earneſt entreaties of Mr, Nightin- 


. gale, with whom he had now contracted 


much intimacy and friendſhip. Theſe 
entreaties. were, to go with that young 
gentleman and his company to a new 
play, which was to be acted that even- 
Ing, and which a very large party had 
agreed to damn, from ſomè diſlike they 
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had taken to the author, who wis 2 
friend to one of Mr. Nightingale“ 
acquaintance. And this ſort of fun, 
our hero, we are aſhamed to confeſs, 
would willingly have preferred to the 
above kind appointment; but his ho 
nour got the better of his inclination. 

Before we attend him to this intend- 
ed interview with the lady, we think 

per to account for both the preced- 
ing notes; as the reader may poſſibly 
be not a little ſurprized at the impru. 
dence of Lady Bellaſton, in bringing 
her lover to the very houſe where her 
rival was lodged. 

Firſt, then, the miſtreſs of the houſe 
where theſe lovers had hitherto met, 
and who had been for ſome years a pen- 
Goner to that lady, was now became 
a methodiſt, and had that very morn, 
ing waited upon her ladyſhip; and after 
rebuking her very ſeverely for her paſt 
life, poſitively declared, that ſhe 
would, on no account, be inſtrumen - 
tal in carrying on any of her affair 
for the future. 

The hurry of ſpirits into which this 
accident threw the lady, made her de- 
ſpair of poſſibly finding any other con- 
venience to meet Jones that evening: 
but as ſhe began a little to recover from 
her uneaſineſs at the diſappointment, 
ſhe ſet her thoughts to work; when 
luckily it came into her. head to pro- 
poſe to Sophia to go to the play, which 
was immediately conſented to, and 2 
proper lady provided fos her compa- 
nion. Mrs. Honour was likewiſe diſ- 
patched with Mrs, Etoff on the ſame 
errand of pleaſure; and thus her own 
houſe was left free for, the ſafe recep- 
tion of Mr. Jones, with whom ſhe pro- 
miſed herſelt two op three hours of un- 
interrupted converſation, after her re- 
turn from the place where ſhe dined; 
which was at a friend's houſe in a pret- 
ty diſtant part of the town, near her 
old place of aſſignation, where ſhe had 
engaged herſelf before ſhe was well ap- 
prized of the revolution that had hap- 

ned in the mind and morals of her 
ate confidante, 


CHAP. x. 
A CHAPTER WHICH, THO" SHORT, 


MAY DRAW TEARS FROM SOM 
EYES. 


| M*: Jones was juſt dreſſed to wait 
on Lady Bellaton, when 1115 


it 
. 


Miller rapped at his door; and being 
admitted, very earneſtly defired his 
company below ſtairs to drink tea in the 
parlour, | , 778 

Upon his entrance into the room, 
ſhe preſently introduced a perſon to 
him, ſaying, This, Sir, is my couſin, 
« who hath. been ſo greatly beholden 
© to your goodneſs; for which he begs 
to return you his ſincereſt thanks. 
The man had ſcarce entered upon 
that ſpeech, which Mrs. Miller had 
ſo kindly prefaced; when both Jones 
and he, look ing ſtedfaſtly at each other, 
ſhowed at once the utmoſt tokens of 
furprize. - The voice of the latter be- 
gan inſtantly to faulter; and, inſtead 
of finiſhing bis ſpeech, he ſunk down 
into à chair, crying, It is ſo! I am 
convinced it is ſo!” 15 

« Bleſs mel what's the meaning of 
© this F cries Mrs, Miller, © you are 
© not ill, 1 hope, couſin ? Some water! 
a dramthis inſtant!” | 

© Be not frighted, Madam, cries 
Jones, I have almoſt as much need of 
© a dram as your: couſin. We are 
© equally ſurprized at this unexpected 
meeting. Your couſin is an acquain- 
© tance of mine, Mrs. Miller.” 

An acquaintance l' cries the man. 
© O Heaven 

* Ay, an acquaintance ;z* repeated 
Jones, * and an honoured acquaintance 
too. When I do not love and honour 
* the man who dares venture every 
* thing to preſerve his wife and chil- 
« dren from inſtant deſtruction, may I 
have a friend capable of diſowning 
me in adverſity !* * 
0 you are an excellent young 
man l cries Mrs. Miller: yes, in- 
* deed, poor creature] he hath ven- 
© tured every thing—if.he had not had 
one of the beſt of conſtitutions, it 
* muſt have killed him. 

© Couſin,” cries the man, who had 
now pretty well recovered himſelf ; 
* this is the angel from heaven whom 
I meant. This is he to whom, before 
* I ſaw you, I owed the preſervation 
* of my Peggy. He it was, to whoſe 
* generoſity every comfort, every ſup- 
port which I have procured for her, 
* was owing. He is, indeed, the wor- 
* thieft, braveſt, nobleſt of all human 
* beings. O couſin, I have obliga- 
tions to this gentleman of ſuch a na- 
* ture be 

Mention nothing of obligations, 
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cries Jones eagerly; * not a word! I 
* infiſt upon it, not a word! (Mean- 
ing, I ſuppoſe, that he would not 
have him betray the affair of the rob- 
bery to any perſon)—If by the trifle 
you have received from me, I have 
preſerved a whole family, ſure pleaſure 
was never bought fo cheap. | 

O, Sir!* cries the man, I wiſh you 
© could this inſtant ſee my houſe, If 
© any perſon had ever à right to the 
© pleaſure you mention, Lam convinced 
« it is yourſelf. My coufin tells me, 
* the acquainted you with the diſtreſs 
© in which ſhe found us. That, Sir, 
© is all greatly removed, and chiefly by 
* your goodneſs. My, children have 
no a bed to lie on, and they have 
© they have—eternal bleſſings reward 
you for it—they have bread to eat! 
© My little boy is recovered ; my wife 
© 1s, out of danger, and I am happy. 
* All, all owing to you, Sir; and to 
© my couſin here, one of the beſt of 
© women.. Indeed, Sir, I muſt ſee 
you at my houſe. Indeed, my wife 
* muſt ſee you, and thank you. My 
children too muſt expreſs their gra- 
* titude? Indeed, Sir, they are not 
© without a ſenſe of their obligation; 
© but what is my feeling, when I re- 
© fleft to whom I owe, that they are 
© now capable of expreſſing their gra- 
© titude! Oh, Sir! the hitle hearts 
© which you have warmed, had now 
been cold as ice without your aſſiſt- 
ance l 
Here Jones attempted to prevent 
the poor man from proceeding ; but, 
indeed, the overflowing of his own 
heart would of itſelf have ſtopped his 
words. And now Mrs. Miller like- 
wiſe began to pour forth thankſgivings, 
as well in her own name, as in that of 
her couſin, and concluded with ſaying, 
ſhe doubted not but ſuch goodneſs 
would meet a glorious reward. 

Jones anſwered, he had been ſuf- 
ficiently rewarded already. * Yaur 
© couſin's account, Madam, ſaid he, 
© hath given mea ſenſation more plea- 
* fing than I have ever known. He 
© muſt be a wretch, who is unmoved 
© at hearing ſuch a ſtory; how tranſ- 
« porting then muſt be the thought, of 
6 —— happily acted a part in this 
© ſcene! If there are men who cannot 
© feel the delight of giving happineſs 
© to others, I fincerely pity them; as 
they are incapable of taſting what is, 
— + SE in 
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© higher intereſt, and a ſweeter plea- 
s ſure, than the ambitious, the ava- 
© ricious, or the voluptuous man, can 
© ever obtain.” | 
The hour of appointment being now 
come, Jones Sal Forced to take a haſty 


leave, but not before he had heartily 


ſhaken his friend by the hand, and de- 
fired to ſee him by in as ſoon as poſ- 


fle; promiſing that he would himfelF 


take the firſt opportunity of viſitin 
him at his own houſe. then ſte 
Into his chair, — proceeded to Lady 
Bellaſton's, greatly exulting in the hap- 

ineſs which he had procured. to this 
poor family nor could he forbear re- 

ecting without horror on the dreadful 
conſequences which muſt hare attended 
them, had he liſtened” rather to the 
voice of n than to that of 
mercy, when "he was attacked on the 


high road. 
| Mys. Miner fung forih the praiſes 


ef Jones during the whole ding; in 
Which Mr. Henderſon, while he ftay- 


dd, ſo paſſionately accompanied = 


that he was often on the Very point o 
mentioning circumſtances of the 
robbery. However, he luckily reco]- 
lected himſelf, and avoided an indiſ- 
cretion, . which would have been fo 
much the greater, as he knew Mrs. 
Miller to be extremely ſtrict and nice 
in her princſples. He was likewiſe 
well apprized of the loquarity of this 
lady; and yet ſuch was his gratitude, 
that it had almoſt got the better both 
of diſcretion and ſhame ; and made him 
publiſh that which would have defam- 
d his own charger, rather than omit 
any circumſtances which might do the 
fulleſt honour to his benefattor. 


t CHAP, XI. 
IN WHICH THE READER WILL BE 
# SURPRIZED. | 
FR. Jones was rather earlier than 
the time appointed, and earlier 
than the lady; whoſe arrival was hin- 
dered, not'only by the diſtance cf the 
place where the Lined, but by ſome 
Other croſs accidents, very vexatious 
to one In her ſituation of mind. He 
was accordingly thewn into the draw- 


ing- room, where he had not been ma- 


ny minutes before the deer opened, 
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and in came—ho- other than Sophis 
herſelf, who had left the play before 
the end of the firſt aft; for this, as 
we have already ſaid, being @ new 
play, at which two! parties met, 
the one to damn, and the other to ap- 
plaud, a violent uproar, and an en- 
gagement between the two parties, had 
2 terriſied our heroine, that ſhe was 
gu to put herfelf under the protec- 
tion of a young 2 ho ſafely 
conveyed her ts her chair. 
As Lady Beſlaſton had acquainted 
— _ — ſhould not — home till 
ate, Sophia expecting to find no one 
in the * kame haſt! in, and 
went directly to u glaſs, which almott 
fronted her, without once looking to- 
wards the upper end of the room, where 
the ſtatue of aka now ſtood motion - 
leſs. In this glaſs it whs, after con- 
remplating- her own lovely face, that 
ke rſt diſcovered the ſaid ſtatue; when 
inſtantly turning about, ſhe perceived 
the reality of the viſion ; upon which 
ſhe gave a violent ſeream, and ſcarce 
reſerved herſelf from fainting, till 
ones wis able to move to her, and 
ſupport her in His urms. | 
To paint the looks or thoughts of 
either of theſe lovers, is ond my 
power. As their ſenſations, from their 
mutual ſilence, may bejudged te have 
been too big for their own utterance, 
it cannot be = that I ſhould be 
able to Expreſs them; and the misfor- 
tune is, that few of my readers have 
been endugk in love, to feel by their 
own hearts witat paſſed at this time in 
their's. HS 
After a ſhort pauſe, Jones, with faul- 
tering accents, ſaid “ I ſte, Madam, 
you are ſtrprized,”— © Surprized !' 
anſwered ſhe; Oh, Heavens! Indeed, 
© I am ſurprixed. I almoſt doubt wlie- 
ther you are the perſon you feem."— 
Indeed, cries he, © my Sophia; par- 
© don me, Madam, for this once call- 
© ing you ſo ; I am that very wretched 
© Jones, wliom fortune, after ſo many 
© diſappointments, hath, at laſt, kind- 
© ly conducted to you. Oh ! my So- 
* phia, did you know the thouſand 
« rorments I have ſuffered in this 
© long, fruitleſs purſuit—" Purfuit 
© of whom ?? faiq Sophia, a little re- 
collecting herſelf, and aſſuming 3 
reſerved air," Can you be fo cruef 
© to aſk that queſtion ?* cries Jones. 
© Need I ſay, of you? — Of me 
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anfwered Sophix;" © hath Mr. Jones 
« then any ſuch important bufineſs 
« with me?* — To forne, Madam,” 
cries Jones, © this might ſeem an im- 
portant buſineſs z* [giving her the 
pecket-book.] .I hope, Madan,” 

« will find it oF the ſame value as 


« it was loſt.” Sophia took the pocket- 
he interru thus — Let ut 


« not, I deſeech you, loſe one of theſe 
precious moments which Fortune 
« hath ſd ny ſent us. O my So- 
« phia] 1 have buſtnefs of a much ſu. 


5 — kind. Thus, en my knees, 
let me wk your pardon.” My par- 
« don 1 Mer * ſure, Sir, after 
«what H t- you cannot expect, 
6: after L. have heurd— I fearce 
© know what I ſay, anſwered Jones. 
© ByHeavens I ſcuree wiſh you ſhould 
6 ww me. — 4 hence- 
, neyer eat Way a thought on 
"fuck u wWretck a 1 am. If any re- 
© membfance” of de mould ever in- 
trude to give a moment's uneaſineſs 
© to that tender boſom, think of my 
« unworthineſs; and let the remem- 
« bravice of what paſſed at Vpton blot 
© me fop ever from your mind. 

Sophia ſtood trembling all this while. 
Her face was whiter than fnow, and 
her heart was throbbing through her 
ſtays, © But at the mention of Up- 
ton, a Huſm arofe in her checks, and 
ker eyes, which before ſhe had ſcarce 
lifted up, were turned upon Jones with 
a glance of "Uſain, He underſtood: 
this frſent reproacly and replied to it 
thus: * O thy Sophiat my only love! 
© you eAtnot hate or deſpiſe me more 
« for what happened there, than T do 
© my{tlf; but, yet, do me the juſtice 
© to thitik, that my heart was never 
. * unfaithful do that had no 
e ſhare in the folly I was guilty of; 
it was even then unalterably yours. 
* ThovghT deſpaired of poſſeſſing you, 
nay, alot of ever ſeeing you more, I 
© doated fit on your charming idea, 
and cyuld ſeriouſly love no other wo- 
man. But if my heart had not been 
© engaged, ſhe, into whoſe company 
J accidentally fell at that curſed 
0 place, was not an obje& of ſerious 
* love, Believe me, my angel, I ne- 
ver have ſeen her from that day to 
© this; and never intend, or deſire, to 
* ſee her again.” Sophia, in her heart, 


was very glad to hear this; but forcing 


S - 


into her face an air of more colds ; 


neſs than ſhe had yet 


aſſumed, * Why, 


ſaid ſhe, Mr. Jones, do you take the 


trouble to make a defence, where yo 


©hre" not accuſed ?- If I thought it 


' © worth while to accuſe you, I have 2 
"C2 


arge of an anpardonable nature 
© indeed /— What is it, for Heaven's 


© fake?” anſwered Jones, trembling and 


le z expeRing to hear of his amour 
vith ee + wry ſaid ſhe, 
©, How is it p. | Can every thin 
noble, aud every thing baſe, 5 
lodged together in the ſame boſom ?” 
Lady Bellaton, and the ignomimous 
circumſtance of having been kept, roſs 
in in his mind, and ſtopt bis mouth 
rom any reply. Conld I have ex- 
pected, Sophia, © fuch treat- 
© ment from you? nay, from any gen- 
© tleman, from any man of honour 7 
© To have my name traduced in pub- 
« lick; in inns, among the meaneſt vol- 
© gar! To have any little favours 
that my unguarded heart may have 
« bn 4s 1 7 
- there! Nay, even to hear 
that you had been forced to fly from 


; yy e's 4 ual fur- 
thing could ' fy 
— equal Jones 


thefe words of Sophia; bur 


2 not being guilty, he was much 
eſs embarraſſed-how to defend himielf, 
than if ſhe had touched that tender 
ſtring, at Which his conſcience had 
rein Find, tar her ugpoſng 

| preſently found, that her ſu 
him ily of ſo ſhocking an — 
againſt his love, and her reputation, 
was entirely owing to Partridge's talk 
at the inns, before landlords and fer- 
vants ; for Sophia confeſſed to him, it 
was from them that ſhe received her 
intelligence: he had no very great diffi- 
culty to make her believe that he was 
entirely innocent of an offence ſo fo- 
reign to his character; but ſhe had 2 
great deal to hinder him from going 
ſtantly home, and putting Partridge 
to death, which he more than once 
ſwore he would do. This point being 
cleared np, they ſoon found them- 
ſelves ſo well pleaſed with each other, 
that Jones quite forgot he had began 
the converſation with conjuring her to 
give up all thoughts of lim; and ſhe 
was in a temper to have given ear to a 
tition of a very different nature : for, 
fore they were aware, they had both 
gone fo far, that he-let fall ang 
d 


trayed me to grant, 
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- that ſounded like a propoſal of mar- 
_ riage; to which ſhe replied, that, did, 
not her duty to her father forbid her 
to follow her own inclinations, ruin 
With him wauld be more welcome to 
her, than the moſt affluent fortune 


with another man. At the mention of 


the word ruin, be ſtarted, let drop her 
| hand, which he had held for ſome: 
time, and ſtriking his breaſt with his 

own, cried out, Oh, Sophia l can I 

then ruin thee? Nol by Heavens, 

«no! I never will act ſo baſe a part. 
© Deareſt Sophia, whatever it colts me, 

Iwill renounce you; I will give 
© you, up. : I will tear all ſuch hopes 
< BS my heart, as are inconſiſtent 

« with your real good, My love I 
« will ever retain, but it ſhall be in 
© lence; it ſhall be at à diſtance 
© from you: it ſhall be in ſome foreign 
© land; from whence no voice, no 
„ bgh of my deſpair, ſhall ever reach: 
and diſturb your ears! And when- 
« I am gead—' He would have gone 
on; but was ſtopt by a flood of tears, 
which Sophia Jet fall in his boſom, 
vhs which ſhe leaned, without being 
able to ſpeak one word. He kiſſed 
them off; which, for ſome moments, 
the allowed bim to do without any 
reſiſtance ; but then recollecting her- 
{elf, gently withdrew out of his arms; 
and, to turn the diſcourſe from a ſub- 
ject too tender, and which ſhe found 
25 could not ſupport, bethought her- 

if to aſk him à queſtion ſhe never 
had time to put to him before z how 
be came into that room. He began 
to ſtammer; and would, in all pro- 
bability, have raiſed ber ſuſpicions 
by the anſwer he was going to give, 
when, at once, the door opened, and 
in came Lady Bellaſton. 

. Having advanced a few ſteps, and 
ſeeing Jones and Sophia together, ſhe 
ſuddenly ftopt; when, after a pauſe of 
a. few moments, recollecting herſelf 
with admirable preſence of mind, ſhe 
faid, though with ſufficient indica- 
tions of ſurprize both in voice and 
countenance—* I thought, Miſs Weſ⸗- 
© tern, you had been at the play?“ 

Though Sophia had no opportunity 
of learning of Jones, by what means 
he had dilcovered her; yet, as ſhe had 
not the leaſt ſuſpicion of the real truth, 
or that Jones and Lady Bellaſton were 
acquainted; ſo ſhe was very little con- 


founded: and the leſs, as the lady 
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like a fool, if it be 


hach, in all their converſations on the 
ſubject, entirely taken her ſide againſt 
her father. With very little heſna- 
tion, therefore, ſhe went through the 
whole ſtory of what had happened at the 
playhouſe, and the cauſe of her haky 
return. 0 1217 
The length of this narrative gave 
Lady Bellaſton an opportunity of ral- 
lying her ſpirits, and of conſidering in 
what manner to act. And as the be- 


haviour of Sophia gave her hopes that 


Jones had not betrayed her, ſhe put 
on an air of goodthumour, and ſaid, 
I ſhould not haye broke in ſo abrupt- 
© ly upon you, Miſs Weſtern, 1 
© had known you had company. 

Lady Bellaſton fixed her eyes on 
Sophia whilſt ſhe ſpoke: theſe words: 
to. which that poor young lady, hay- 
ing her face overſpread with bluſhes 
and confuſion, anſwered, in a ſtam- 
mering voice, I am ſure, Madam, 
I ſhall always think the h 


at leaſt, cries Lady Bellaſton, I 
interrupt no buſinely 2 No, Ma- 


dam, anſwered Sophia, our buſi- 


« neſs was at an end. Your ladyſhip 
may be pleaſed to remember, I have. 
often mentioned the loſs of my pock- 
* et-book ; which this gentleman hav- 
ing very luckily found, was ſo kind 
© to return jt to me with the bill in it. 
Jones, eyer ſince the arrival of Lad 
Bellaſton, had been ready to fink Sith 
fear. He fat kieking his heels, play- 
ing with his fingers, and looking more 
ſible, than a 
young. booby ſquire, when he is firſt 
introduced into a polite aſſembly, He 
began, however, now to recover him- 
ſelf; and taking a hint from the be- 
haviour of Lady Bellaſton, who, he 
ſaw, did not intend. to claim apy ac- 
uvaintance. with him, he reſolved as 
entirely to affect the ſtranger on his 
part. He ſaid, ever ſince he had the 
pocket · bock in his poſſeſſion, he had 
uſed great diligence in enquiring out 
the lady whoſe name was writ in it; 
but never till that day could be ſo for- 
tunate to diſcover her. 
Sophia had, indeed, mentioned the 
loſs of her pocket · book to Lady, Bel- 
laſton; but as Jones, for ſome reaſon 
or other, had never once hinted to her 
that it was in his; poſleſſion, ſhe be- 
lieved not one ſyllable of what Sophia 


now ſaid, and wouderfully admired 


onour of. 
* your ladyſhip's company—""* I hope, 
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the extreme quickneſs of the young 
lady, in inventing ſuch an excuſe. 
The reaſon of eh leaving the 
playhouſe met with no better credit; 
and though ſhe could not account for 
the meeting between theſe two lovers, 
ſhe was firmly perſuaded it was not 
accidental, % 

With an aſſected ſmile, therefore, 
ſhe ſaid, Indeed, Miſs Weſtern, you 
«© have had very good luck in recover- 
ing your money. Not only as it fell 
© into the hands of a gentleman of ho- 
© nour, but as he happened to diſcover 
© to whom it belonged. I think you 
« would not conſent to have it adver- 
« tized,-[t was great good fortune, 
« Sir, that you found out to whom the 
© note belonged.” ; 

© O Madam, ' cries Jones, it was 
© incloſed in a pocket - book, in which 
* the young lady s name was written. 

© That was very fortunate, indeed, 
cries the lady; © and it was no lels ſo, 
that you heard Miſs Weſtern was 
at my houſe; for ſhe is very little 
Known. 

Jones had at length perfectly reco- 
vered his ſpirits; and as be conceived 
he had now an opportunity of ſatisfy- 
ing Sophia, as to the queſtion the had 
aiked him juſt before Lady Bellaſton 
came in, he proceeded thus: Why, 
Madam, anſwered he, it was by 
© the luckieſt chance imaginable I 
© made this diſcovery, 1 was men- 
* tioning what I had found, and the 


name of the owner, the other night, 


„to a lady at the maſquerade ; who 
told me, ſhe believed the knew where 
I might ſte Miſs Weſtern; and if I 
* would, come to her houle the next 
morning, ſhe would inform me. I 
© went, according to her appointment, 
© but ſhe was not at home; nor could 
© lever meet with her till this morn- 
© ing, when ſhe directed me to your 
* ladyſhip's houſe. I came according- 
* ly, and did niyſelf the honour to 
* atk for your ladyſhip ; and upon my 
* laying that I had very particular bu- 
© finels, a ſervant ſhewed me into this 
room; where I had not been loog 
* before the young lady returned from 
tue play.” | | 
Upon his mentioning the maſque- 
rade, he looked very flyly at Lady 
Bellaſton, without any fear of being 
remarked by Sophia; for ſhe was vi- 
idly too much confounded to make 


di 
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any obſervations; This hint a little 
alarmed the lady, and ſhe was filent ; 
when Jones, who ſaw the agitations 
of Sophia's mind, reſolved to take the 
only method of ' relieving her, which 
was by retiring : but before he did 
this, he ſaid, I believe, Madam, it 
* is cuſtomary to give ſome reward om 
© theſe occalionss I muſt inſiſt on a 
very high one for my honeſty ; it is, 
Madam, no leis than the honour of 
being permitted to pay another viſe 
© here.” PF 
« Sir,” replied the lady, I make 
no doubt that you are a gentleman, 
and my doors are never {hut to people 
of faſhion.” 
Jones then, after proper ceremoniaſs, 
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"departed, highly to his own ſatis fac- 


tion, and no leſs to that of Sophia z 
who was terribly alarmed leſt La 
Bellaſton ſhould diſcover what ſhe knew 
already but too well. | | 
Upon the ſtairs, Jones met his old ae- 
quaintance, Mrs. Honour; who, not- 
withſtanding all ſhe had ſaid againft 
him, was now ſo well-bred, to behave 
with great civility, This meevung 
proved, indeed, a lucky circumſtance, 
as he communicated to her the houte 
where he lodged, with which Sophia 
was unacquainted. | bay 


CHAP. XII. 


IN WHICH THE THIRTEENTH BOOK 
Is CONCLUDED, 


HE elegant Lord Shafteſbory 
ſomewhere objects to telling too 
much truth : by which it may be fairly 
inferred, that, in ſome caſes, to lye, 
22 only excuſable but comme na- 

able. 
And ſurely, there are no perſons 
who may ſo properly challenge a right 
to this commendable deviation from 
truth, as young women in the affair 
of love; for which, they may plead 
precept, education, and above all, 
the ſanction, nay, I may ſay, the ne- 
ceſſity of cuſtom; by which they are 
reſtrained, not from ſubmitting to the 
honeſt impulſes of nature, (tor that 
would be a fooliſh prolubiuon) but 

ſrom owning them. 1 
We are not, therefore, aſhamed to 
ſay, that our heroine now purived the 
* of the abovementioned right 
* _ honourable 
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| Honourable philoſopher, As ſhe was 
— ſatis ſied, then, that Lady Bel- 
on was ignorant of the 
es, ſo ſhe determined to keep her 
In that ignoranee, though at the ex- 
pence of a little fibbing. 
ones had not been long gone, be- 
fore Lady Bellaſton cry'd, Upon my 
« word, a good ty. young fellow: 
41 woos whe E for I don't re- 
member ever to have ſeen his face 
© before." = 
« Norl neither, Madam, cries So- 
phia; I muſt ſay he behaved very 
'4 handſomely in relation to my note.” 
© Yes; and he is a very handſome 
young fellow,” ſaid the lady; © don't 
4 you think ſo?” * I 
I did not take much notice of him, 
anſwered Sophia; but I thought he 
© ſeemed rather aukward and ungen- 
© teel than otherwiſe.” 
© You are extremely right, cries 
Lady Bellaſton: © you may ſee, by his 
© manner, that he hath not kept good 
© company. Nay, notwithſtanding his 
returning your note, and refuſing 
© the reward, I almoſt queſtion whe- 
© ther he is a gentleman. I have al- 
© ways obſerved there is a ſomething 
in perſons well-born, which others 
c can never acquire. I think I will 
give orders not to be at home to him.” 
© Nay, ſure, Madam, anſwered So- 
phia, one can't ſuſpect, after what 
1 he hath done: beſides, if your lady- 
© ſhip obſerved him, there was an ele- 
* gance in his difcourſe, a delicacy, a 
s prettineſs of expreſſion, that, that 
I confeſs,” ſaid Lady Bellaſton, 
# the fellow hath words—And, in- 
s deed, Sophia, you muſt forgive me, 
indeed, you muſt.” | 
f S I forgive your ladyſhip!* ſaid So- 
ia. 
.P © Yes, indeed, — muſt!' anſwered 
ſhe, laughing; © for 1 had a horrible 
'* ſuſpicion when I firſt came into the 
room -I vow you muſt forgive it; 
but I ſuſpected it was Mr, Jones 
himſelf.“ 
Did your ladyſhip, indeed?“ cries 
| ry bluſhing, and affecting a 
augh. 
Ge ves ; I vow I did," anſwered ſhe; 
I can't imagine what put it into my 
head : for, give the fellow his due, 
"FE he was genteelly drefs'd ; which, I 
5 think, dear Sophy, is not commonly 
_  * the caſe with your friend,” 
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This raillery,* cries in, © is 
a little cruel, Lady Bellaſton, after 
my promiſe to your ladyſhip.” 
© Not at all, child, ſaid the lady; 
it would have been cruel before; but 
after you have promiſed me never to 
marry without your father's conſent, 
in which you know is implied your 
giving up Jones, ſure you can bear 
a little raillery on a paffion which 
was pardonable enough in a youn 
girl in the country, and of which 
you tell me — have ſo entirely got 
the better. hat muſt T think, my 
dear Sophy, if you cannot bear z 
little ridicule even on his dreſs? 1 
ſhall begin to fear you are very fa 
gone, indeed; and almoſt queſtion 
whether you have dealt ingenuouſly 
with me.“ | 
© Indeed, Madam, eries Sophia, 
your ladyſhip miſtakes me, if you 
© imagine I had any concern on his 
© account,” | 

© On his account!” anſwered the 
lady: © you muſt have miſtaken me; J 
« went no farther than his dreſs ; for 


- 


I would not injure your taſte by any 


© other compariſon. | I don't imagine, 
my dear Sophy, if your Mr. — 
© had been ſuch a fellow as this— 

I thought, fays Sophia, your 
© ladyſhip had allowed him to be hand- 
* ſome.” | 

* Whom, pray?” cried the lady 
haſtily, 

Mr. Jones,“ anſwered Sophia: 
and, immediately recollecting herſelf, 
Mr. Jones! no, no! I aſk your par- 
don; I mean, the gentleman who 
© was juſt now here.“ 
© © O Sophy ! Sophy !” cries the lady, 
© this Mr. Jones, I am afraid, fill 
© runs in your head.” 

© Then, upon my honour, Madam, 
faid Sophia, Mr. Jones is as entirely 
N — to me, as the gentleman 
« whojuſt now left us.” 

© Upon my honour,” ſaid Lady Bel- 
laſton, | believe it, Forgive me, 
«© therefore, a little innocent raillery ; 
but I promiſe you, I will never men- 
© tion his name any more. 

And now the two ladies ſeparated; 
infinitely more to the delight of Sophia, 
than of! Lady Bellaſton, who would 


willingly have tormented her rival 2 


little longer, had not buſineſs of more 
importance called her away. As for 
Sophia, her mind was not 2 
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eaſy under this firſt practice of deceit ; 
upon which, when the retired to her 
Crab ſhe reflected with the higheſt 
uneaſineſs and conſcious ſhame. Nor 


could the peculiar hardſhip of her fitu- 
ation, and the neceſſity of the caſe, at 


all reconcile her mind to her conduct; 
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for the frame of her mind was too de- 
licate to bear the thought of having 
been guilty of a falſhood, however 

ualiſied by circumſtances : nor did 
this thought once ſuffer her to cloſe 
her eyes during the whole ſucceeding 
night, | 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 


